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that attends to 

its own business 
leaves you to 
attend to yours 


You can’t be of much use to yourself or 
anybody else if your mind is in your stomach. 

Your food will either build you up o 
break you down. , 


Give yourself a square deal—choose the 
food that builds— 


Pettijohn 


/ ALL WHEAT GCOD TO EAT 
Pp. S.....Pettijohn is the wheat, the whole wheat, and nothing but the wheat. 
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Delicate Women-—Delicate Laces 
.. —BOTH. need PEARLINE’S help. 
LACES—because PEARLINE cleanses 
SAFELY — QUICKL Y— Without Rubbing. 
WOMEN—because PEARLINE makes coarse 
things Easily washed by Delicate women and 
Delicate things Safely washed by Strong women. 
Ask your Brightest neighbor what Washing Péwder 
she uses. Bright?—one of the Millions of users of 
Pearline. 
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The W. B. Nuform Corset is a concentration of all the right 
theories of proper corset support. Madein so many styles—at so 
many prices—that any-woman of any age or physique can find a 


properly fitting model, in any degree of quality at any dealer's. 


Three corsets typical of this great assortment are illustrated above. @ The W. B. Nuform is /, 
fairly high busted and defines the waist into slenderness without the necessity of tight 
lacing. @ Most noteworthy are the REVERSE GORE NUFORMS, an exclusive feature in 
W. B. Corsets, particularly recommended to women of pronounced figure. They are built 
on a principle new to corset craft with all the gores running backward, checking any tendency 
to over-fleshiness, by an easy restraint, especially overcoming too much development in that . 
part of the body below the spine. 

ww 


NUFORM 406 Stout Model NUFORM 403 Average Model 

Made with high bast and deep hip with unhoned Splendidly proportioned and will fit perfectly nine 
apron extension especially restraining over-fleshiness out of ten figures. Medium long above the waist, which 
around the hips and allowing perfect freedom of action. it defines very clearly. ‘Mace of coutil in white or drab 
Made of white or drab coutil and white batiste. Trim- as by ribb 
med with lace, baby ribbon and satin bow. Hose sup- and white batiste. Trimmed with lace and baby ribbon. 
porters side and front. Sizes 19to 30. Price $1.50. Hose supporters front and side. Sizes 18 to 30. 
Better qualities at $2 and $3. Price $1.00. 


NUFORM 420 Reverse Gore Model NUFORM 738 Medium Model 

For average and well-developed figures. Has the new Constructed sectionally, making the garment fit 
high bust an«| produces a pronounced nip at waist and snugly at all points. Accentuates the waist. Bust 
flattening effect over hip and abdomen. Made of ah moderately high— hips rather long. Made of imported 
excellent quality of imported white coutil and bhatiste. white coutil and white batiste. Trimmed with lace and 
Trimmed witlrlace and ribbon. Sizes 19 to 30. Price ribbon. Hose supporters front and sides. Sizes 18 to 30. 
$2.50. Also made at $1, $1.50, $2 and §3. Price $2.00, Ajso mace at $1, $1.50 and §3. 


All of these models, as well as numerous other styles in Nuform Corsets, may be found at your retailer's. 
f you cannot obtain them mention dealer's name ard send direct to 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Manufacturers 377-379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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HEN you receive notice that our subscription has 
expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
\y your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 


/ A Special Word to Subscribers 
J 


4 already renéwed may receive this blank. That does not 
4 mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
5 to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
y and the renewal may have reached us after the copy con- 


taining the blank has been packed. In requesting change 
v. of address give tis at least'three weeks’ notice. 
v| If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of May to avoid miss- 
) ing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
Ny. back numbers. ‘Subscfibers should use Postal, Bankers’ 
or Express money.orders in remitting. 
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The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents ys 
postage free in the United States, Canada, Alaska 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Puitonane 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 8 shillings 4 pence, payable by international 
money order ($2.00 in American money); Single copies, 
10 pence each (20 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston : Barristers Hall Burrato: 834 Ellicott Square 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon : Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W. C. 
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, The Christmas Prize Awards 

} HE response to our prize offer for the 
{ best suggestion for the next Christmas 
) issue was one of the largest evef received 

\V at this office. Thousands of letters came, 


and a score or more of prizes could easily 
have been -awarded. However, the prizes 
numbered only five and they were awarded 
as follows : 
Frrst Prize ($50), ELEANOR M. Moore, 
Pennsylvania. 
SECOND Prize ($25), HARRIETT DALMAR, 
Maryland. 
Tuirp Prize ($20), NETTIE JOHNSON, Iowa. 
FourTH Prize ($15), ANNA C. PuipPs, 
Massachusetts. 
FirtuH Prize ($5), GRACE IRENE ROHLEDER, 
Virginia. 
Mr. Bok begs to extend his heartiest thanks 
to his readers for so generously responding 
to his request, which will undoubtedly make 
the next Christmas number the best ever 
issued and essentially made by its readers. 
The response to the other Christmas offer, 
for actual ideas, was also very large, and 
a& these contributions are longer and require 
more time in their reading, no decision has 
been arrived at as this JOURNAL goes to 
press. It is hoped that in the next issue 
these awards may be announced. 


Prizes for Church Workers 


ERE also are the awards of prizes 

promised to church workers for good 
ideas along social and financial lines. About 
seventeen hundred manuscripts were re- 
ceived, and besides the prize material re- 
tained a great many manuscripts have been 
purchased. THE JOURNAL now has scores 
of original ideas and practical suggestions 
by the hundreds to present. The awards 
are as follows: 
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For the Best Social or Entertainment 


First Prize: F.C, Lauri&£, Massachusetts. 
SECOND PRIZE: RETTA KING TouRISON, 
Pennsylvania. 


For a Photograph of the Best Fair Booth 


First Prize: Mrs. James W. HALE, 
Massachusetts, 
SECOND Prize: May MCNAMARA, Nebraska. 


For the Best Way to Raise Money 


First Prize: Rev.SAMUELW.PuRVIs, | 
Pennsylvania, 
SECOND PriZE: Mrs.WESLEY PEACOCK, Texas. 


or the Best Outdoor Féte 
First Prize: Ipa S. DEARBORN, Minnesota. 
SECOND Prize: Iba L. WycKkorr, New Jersey. 
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Pretty Ideas for Party Tables 


O MANY suggestions were sent in re- 
sponse to our request: for little ideas and 
novelties for table decorations that it has 
been impossible to complete the examination 
of them in time to announce the awards be- 
fore this issue. But the pleasant task has 
been finished at last, and these awards 
have been made: 


For the Best Party Tables 
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h £.C.@emanerr, .... Galen, . «+ .o®% 
CAROLINE BOALT,. . . . Ohio, . . . 20 
A\ MRS. HENRIETTA STANDISH, Illinois, . . 15 
1) Mrs. GRACE KINCANNON,. Mississippi,. 15 
Juvia BRinckizE, . .. . Delaware, . 15 
( A.ice M. Irwin, . . . . Pennsylvania, 15 
ELEANOR Hess, .. . . Pennsylvania, 10 
GERTRUDE GuIoN, .. . NewYork, . 10 
hl MAY TREADWELL, . . . Tennessee, . 10 
f\ IpA MILLER Dyz, . . . . Missouri, . 10 
KATHERINE DE SAFFERY, . Missouri, . 10 
/ For Table Novelties 
f Mrs. CATHERINE E. Norris, Oregon, . . $10 
ny Mrs. GEorGE Fitcn, . . Connecticut, 10 
' Daisy LingS MAXEY, .. Missouri, . 5 
A i. © SRRRSTT, . - . « Sw . = 
rN Mrs. CARRIE L. MASON, . Massachusetts, 5 


i) Latest Fashions from Abroad 


EY ERY year we have made special effortsto 
give our readers the benefit of the latest 
f fashions from abroad at the very earliest 
at possible moment. This year Mrs. Ralston 
\ has already gone to Europe to get new ideas 
f\ for her JoURNAL work, and she will re- 

main abroad for several months. She has 

taken with her a staff of illustrators, and 

will visit all places where the best and new- 
(\ est fashions may be seen, including Rome 
at the Easter séason and the watering-places 
y) in Southern France. Any letters sent to her 
\ associate editor. 






during her absence will be answered by an 


The Next JOURNAL 
To be a Notable Number 


The editors of THE LapiEs’ HoME JourNAL intend 
to make the next (May) issue the first of a series 
of specially notable numbers. In that. number 
will be a pleasant surprise to thousands of readers: 


A New Series of Stories 
By the Author of the “Juliet” Stories 


Really a continued story, although five separate stories: ‘‘The 
Dixons’’ they are called, tales of a delightful American family such 
as we all know, and many of us really are members of, each story 
presenting a phase of married life that is familiar to all of us, and 
done in that charming, humorous manner that is the distinctively 
delightful quality of Mrs. Richmond’s writing. And all through the 
stories are brought forward just enough to give piquancy to the tales 
of a delightful couple whose romance begins, develops and matures 
before the eyes of the reader in a manner that is irresistibly fasci- 
nating. The first of these stories will be in the next JOURNAL. 


All Three of the 
Josef Hofmann Prize Awards 


Will be given in an early issue: the three piano compositions out of 
the 1500 received that were considered by the famous young pianist 
to be worthy of the generous prizes offered for award. 


The Sister’s Answer 
To “Her Brother’s Letters” 


Thousands who have read the series of ‘‘ Her Brother’s Letters’’ 
have wondered about the sister : what kind of girl she is, and how she 
received her brother’s suggestions and advice. In an early issue of THE 
JOURNAL she will answer her brother in a letter written by herself. 


“What Music Means to Me” 
An Article by Mr. Jan Kubelik 


The famous young violinist has some views about music and 
composers which he has never allowed himself to express. But he 
recently felt that he would like to do so, and in this article he does 
it with a marked originality. 


It is also a pleasure to announce to our readers that we have 
just completed arrangements for 


The New Romance 
By the Authors of “Lady Betty” 


So successful has ‘‘ Lady Betty’’ been it was inevitable that our 
readers would wish to hear more from her creators. . Thousands of 
letters have come pouring in to the editors expressing this desire. So 
we immediately asked Mr. and Mrs. Williamson to allow us to read 
their new romance. They consented, and we were charmed : in fact, 
delighted and surprised beyond words that the charm of ‘‘ Lady 
Betty’’ could be surpassed. But the new romance does surpass it— 
no question of that, and we are now having the material illustrated so 
as to give the new story to our readers at the earliest possible moment. 


We have also just completed the illustration of 


Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s New Romance 
“An Old-Fashioned Gentleman” 


And this wonderfully beautiful story is now all ready— is being 
set into type, in fact, and will begin in THE JoURNAL within a 
month or two. 





The editors feel that never have they been in a position to offer 
such attractive summer numbers of THE JOURNAL to their readers 
as this season, when they will surpass any previous year. 
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A Word About Our Style Book 


OU have responded so cordially to our 

request to ‘‘tell us all about the pat- 
terns’’ that we, in our turn, want to be as 
frank with you, and thank you for your 
welcome letters telling us that wherever 
the patterns go they make new and perma- 
nent friends. Of course, this pleases us. 
How could it help but do so when we have 
spent so much time and thought to give you 
a pattern distinctive in its simplicity and 
style? With this ever-increasing success 
came a new need, one we were quick to feel 
and supply—that of a ‘‘ Style Book ’’ —so 
we told you of our autumn and winter 
number, and received such an enthusiastic 
demand for it that we exhausted two editions. 

And now with a new season there is a 
new Style Book —for which there is an even 
greater demand —a larger and better book 
in every way. It contains more than twelve 
hundred illustrations — illustrations of all 
the designs in THE JOURNAL since the open- 
ing of the Pattern Department, and many 
more that we have not room to show each 
month. The needs of all are considered;* 
and as much thought and care given to 
complete layettes for the baby and com- 
fortable wraps for the elderly woman as 
to charming designs for younger women. 
Variety, too, we have considered, and in the 
ever-useful shirtwaist there are designs for 
all occasions, simple or elaborate, for slen- 
der or stout figures (for the latter a special 
design, with long lines and a side body). 

Nor is this all. Pages are devoted to 
fabrics of all descriptions, and much help- . 
ful information given as to the new weaves, 
not only of cloth but also of the many lustrous 
silks, filmy laces and attractive trimmings 
that the springtime brings. 

Needleworkers will rejoice over the sim- 
ple transfer patterns, bringing unusual and 
beautiful designs within the reach of all, and 
with them, as with the dress patterns, is a 
Guide-Chart—an original idea, you will say, 
applied to needlecraft—-but one that all 
who use it find most pful. 

This book is issu@d quarterly, and sent to 
any address for twenty-five cents, postpaid. 


A Letter 
From F. Marion Crawford 


To THE EDITOR OF 

THE LApDIEsS’ HOME JOURNAL 
Sir: 

I am much surprised at the absurd story 
about me which appeared in the number 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for Janu- 
ary, and I am constrained to protest in the 
strongest terms against your publication of 
a footnote in which the name of Professor 
Rodolfo Lanciani, of Rome, is given as that 
of ‘‘ the man who must not be mentioned,’’ 
The few Americans or Englishmen who 
believe the wild tales about the evil- eye 
must take it for granted that the writer of 
the note meant to injure a man whose great 
learning has long and deservedly com- 
manded the respect of all scholars. By far 
the greater number of your readers look 
upon such superstitions with profound con- 
tempt, and can only conclude that the 
object of the writer was to cast ridicule on 
Professor Lanciani and myself. I am in- 
different to incredible stories told about 
me, but I cannot let ‘thy name be used to 
injure, or to ridicule, a friend of thirty 
years’ standing. 

Yours truly, 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
ROME, January 22, 1906. 


Our Easter Cover Design 


VERY month the demand for our cover 
designs as posters not only continues, 
but increases, and that for Mr. Frank 
Guild’s beautiful drawing on this month’s 
cover of the snow-white dove heralding the 
dawn of Easter Day will probably surpass 
all previous records. Arrangements have 
therefore been made for a good-sized extra 
edition of the design carefully printed on 
separate sheets, exactly like the cover, with 
the title and printed matter all left on, but 
without any advertising matter on the back. 
These separate sheets are ready for fram- 
ig, and copies of them will be sent well — 
packed in a strong tube, for ten cents each, 
postpaid. The printed matter can readily 
be painted out or otherwise removed. ; 
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Why We Call it the “Honeymoon” 
What is the origin of the word **‘ honeymoon ’’? 
7. @. 


It comes from an ancient custom among the 
nations of Northern Europe for bridal couples to 
drink a liquid called ‘‘ metheglin,”” made from 
honey, for thirty days after the wedding. This 
period, therefore, became known as the ‘‘ honey- 
month ”’ or ** honeymoon.”’ 


The Buttons on the Back of Men’s Coats 


Why are two buttons always sewed on the back 
of men’s coats? W. A. M. 


Merely because once on a time they were put 
there so that the long, old-style coat-skirts could 
be fastened back out of the way when a man went 
riding. The buttons no longer serve that pur- 
pose, but the useless custom of sewing them on is 
kept up. 


American Sculpture and Sculptors 


Have we many good sculptors in America? 
And is sculpture in America as advanced as 
painting? a a 

Sculpture in America is on a par with painting 
in America, if not above it. MacMonnies, French, 
Bartlett, Barnard hold high rank not only here 
but abroad; and Saint Gaudens is probably the 
equal of any sculptor living at the present time. 

F. 6s Fst 


The Netherlands as a Republic 
Would it be possible for the Netherlands to be- 
come a republic, as it is currently reported the 
country may be some day? MICHIGAN. 


After the death of Queen Wilhelmina, yes, 
provided she leaves no heir to the throne. The 
Netherlands, so far as the spirit and feeling of 
the people go, is now one of the most republican 
countries in the world, and the Hollanders would 
infinitely prefer a republican form of government 
to a monarchical successor of German birth, 
descent or feeling. They are no strangers to 
republicanism, you know. But nothing will ever 
be dorie or thought of in such a direction during 
the lifetime of the Queen, who is beloved of her 
people, yea, idolized, as is perhaps no sovereigi: 
in the world. 


King Edward Not a Sovereign 


Is it true that, in reality, the King of England 
is not a sovereign ? SuSSEX. 


Contrary to the general understanding and to 
the official usage of the word, the King of England 
is not a sovereign. In acts of Parliament refer- 
ence will be made to ‘‘ Our Sovereign Lord, the 
King.” But, in reality, to be a sovereign one 
must possess supreme power —must be able to 
make and unmake laws at pleasure. The King 
of Kngland shares such powers with the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons. The three 
taken together are in reality the sovereign of the 
British Empire. 


Where it Did Not Rain for Eight Years 


What is the dryest spot known in the whole 
world ? G. FP. 


There is in Peru, about three hundred and fifty 
miles south of the Equator, a place called Payta 
where years often pass without any fall of rain. 
The record drought is said to have been eight years. 


What “Tone Color’ Means in Music 
A eS: 


This is a free translation of an expression coined 
by Helmholtz in his ‘‘ Sensations of Tone.’’ He 
calls it ** Klangfarbe,’’ and uses this word to ex- 
press characteristic quality of tone. It is now 
employed by musicians and writers on music to 
designate special varieties of tone quality within 
the range of a single instrument or voice, which, 
of course, has one general quality. For example, 
an oboe has a characteristic tone quality which 
cannot be mistaken, but in the hands of a good 
player the instrumental voice may take on a variety 
of tints or tone colors. A pianist who does not 
know how to use the wrist and the pedals will 
produce a monotonous tone, while a great artist 
can get a wide range of color. W. J. 


A Dinner for 50,000 Persons in One Place 


What, should you say, was the greatest number 
of people ever gathered together at one meal ? 
A. O. M. 
In Paris last autumn about fifty thousand 
persons sat together at dinner at the Galerie des 
Machines. The meats alone that were cooked 
for this feast weighed almost seventy tons. 


What is meant by “‘ tone color ’’? 


Native-Born Americans Growing Fewer 


_ What basis is there for this idea of race 
suicide, so-called ? Q. 


There is basis in the fact that the strictly native 

population is decreasing instead of increasing in 
some parts of the ——s In New England, for 
instance, there are actually one and a half more 
deaths than births among every thousand white 
people whose parents are native-born. In New 
Hampshire the conditions are even worse, the 
deaths exceeding the births by ten and four- 
tenths among each thousand native-born Ameri- 
cans. The families of foreign parentage in that 
State, on the contrary, show an excess of births 
over deaths of fifty-eight and a half, while in 
Massachusetts the excess is almost as great — 
forty-five and six-tenths — and among every thou- 
sand negroes there are seventeen and four-tenths 
more births than deaths. In short, the last census 
shows that in many localities the number of native- 
born Americans is either gaining very slightly, 
standing still, or actually decreasing, while the 
people whose ‘parents are foreigners and the ne- 
groes are increasing. F.B.W. 


How an Opera Differs from a Lyric Drama 


What is the difference between an opera and a 
lyric drama? P<. 


Opera is the old term, and is now used by strict 
writers to designate the old form of work in which 
the dialogue is carried on in recitation, with 
which alternate arias, duets, quartettes and other 
set pieces. ‘* Lyric drama’’ isaname devised by 
composers who have abandoned the old form and 
have sought to effect a compromise between it and 
the out-and-out drama per musica of Wagner. 
A perfect example of the so-called ‘* lyric drama ’”’ 
is Puccini’s ‘* Tosca.’’ All operas, however, 
ought to be lyric dramas, and hence we frequently 
find ** lyric drama”? used in the general sense. 

W. J. A. 


“Lead Pencils” Not Lead Pencils Now 


My teacher says that there aren’t any lead pen- 
cils. What does she mean? YOUNGSTER. 


She means that the substance used for marking 
is really graphite. It is for this reason that pen- 
cils are commonly called ‘‘ pencils’’ rather than 
** lead pencils,” the name formerly applied tothem. 


Sponges are Skeletons 
Are sponges the skeletons of creatures living in 
the sea? INQUIRY. 


They are skeletons of animals that cling to 
rocks deep in the ocean. When pulled from the 
rocks the animals die, and a jellylike substance 
that fills the little holes dries up. 


Why the Hat is Raised in Salutation 


Is there any reason for the old custom of raising 
the hat when one meets a friend ? BELVOIR. 


Yes, the custom is a direct outcome of the age 
of chivalry. In those days of almost constant 
danger knights usually wore full armor. But 
among friends the helmet was removed in token 
that the knight felt himself to be safe in their 
presence. ‘Ihe custom long survived the age of 
its origin, although nowadays men usually raise 
their hats only to women. F.B. W. 


Gilding a Statue May be Artistic 


The equestrian statue of General Sherman by 
Saint Gaudens at the entrance to Central Park, 
New York, is gilded like a steam radiator in a 
hotel corridor. Why? And why the angel by 
the horse’s head? CAPTIOUS. 


(1) Obviously both the statue and the radiator 
are gilded to improve their appearances. Why 
not gilding on a statue? Is gold any less beauti- 
ful than dull bronze or white marble? We are 
accustomed to the bronze and the marble, which 
make the gold look a little strange; but gilding 
was employed by the ancients, and this statue of 
Sherman proves it can be used to advantage 
today. The golden group lights up the whole 
Plaza and is magnificent in every respect. (2) 
The figure by the horse is presumably Victory, 
or possibly Peace that follows with and after War. 
Read Henry James on this statue in the January 
‘* North American Review,’ page 30. 
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The Small Number of Our Divorces 
Are there really so many divorces in America ? 
Mrs. R. D. A. 


On the contrary, there are comparatively few 
divorces in this country. The sensational ex- 
ploitation of divorce cases in many newspapers has 
led to a wholly wrong impression of the divorce 
conditions in America. As a matter of fact, the 
total number of divorced persons is only three- 
tenths of one per cent. of the whole population. 
To be sure, the ratio of divorced men and women 
to married ones increased slightly — two-tenths of 
one per cent., to be exact —from 1890 to 1900; 
but when that is compared with the facts that 
thirty-six and one-half per cent. of our population 
are married, and five and one-tenth per cent. are 
widows, the divorce fraction of a per cent. fades 
almost into insignificance. 


Why Policemen are Called “Bobbies” 

How did policemen get the nicknames of 
** Bobbies ”’ and ‘‘ Peelers’? ? PERCY. 

It was owing to the fact that Sir Robert Peel 


reorganized the police force of London, making 
it conspicuously better. 


Midway Between Equator and North Pole 
Just what point in North America is half-way 
between the Equator and the North Pole? T. P. 
Wherever the forty-fifth parallel of north lati- 
tude runs; but the only place officially marked is 
a spot in North Perry, Maine, where there is a 
monument bearing this inscription: 
1896 
This Stone Marks 45 Degrees North 
Half-Way 
From the Equator and North Pole 


Words with Vowels in Proper Order 

Is there any word whatever in the English 
language containing all five vowels in proper 
order ? GRAMMAR. 


Here are three; somebody may know others: 
Facetious, abstemious, arsenious. 


Yellow and Light Blue are Mourning 


Aren’t there some places where bright colors 
are used for mourning ? a fF. 


There are several. For example, yellow is 
worn in Egypt and Burmah, sky-blue in Syria 
and Armenia, violet in Turkey. 


Asleep and Awake at the Same Time 


Do you know of any animal that is asleep and 
awake at the same time? = Be 


Scientists who have made tests say that that 
queer animal, the chameleon, may be fast asleep 
on one side, so to speak, and wide awake on the 
other. Approach it cautiously at night, with a 
light in hand, and one eye will open and begin to 
move, whereas the other will for a while remain 
closed and motionless. One side of the creature 
also will change color before the other is 
** awake.”’ 


Beauty in Irregular Objects 


Why do people say Rembrandt’s portraits are 
beautiful when they show such ugly old faces? 
BESSIE. 

Beauty does not consist solely in a straight 
nose, arching brows and a Cupid’s-bow mouth. 
There is a charm of proportion in such features, 
to be sure; but is there not also something attract- 
ive in irregular features? A _ straw-thatched 
cottage is more picturesque than a Parthenon, a 
homely face more forceful than a pretty one. 
And why is there not beauty in character — that 
is, in the sincerity, truth, candor or pathos that 
may be shown in the homely face? And still 
again, why are not things beautiful because they 
are done in a beautiful way by the artist, with 
beautiful color, drawing and lighting? Your 
definition of beauty is possibly too limited. 
vas FeO 


Noah of the Ark Not the Only Noah 
Does the Bible mention more than one Noah ? 
Mrs. M. M. 


In Numbers xxvii: 1, reference is made to a 
daughter of Zelophehad named Noah. 


Thirty-Seven Million Women in America 


How many women are there in the United 
States? and how many of these are working- 
women ? ESTHER. 

There are, roundly speaking, thirty-seven mil- 
lion women in this country, of whom five and a 
quarter million are engaged in various occupa- 
tions, including some two million in domestic and 
personal service; one million three hundred thou- 
sand in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, 
and nearly a million in agricultural work. 


Difference Between Melody and Harmony 


Please explain the difference between melody 
and harmony. S. B. M. 


Melody is a series of tones heard one at a time; 
harmony is a succession of tones heard two or 
more at atime. All our modern music is com- 
posed of both melody and harmony, but we are so 
accustomed to hearing both together that our feel- 
ing for harmony has become automatic. For 
instance, we never think about the harmonies of 
** Home, Sweet Home,’’ unless some one alters 
them, and then we instantly know that the fa- 
miliar tune has been changed. Yet the melody 
remains the same. Playing a tune on the piano 
with one finger gives us melody alone; but the in- 
stant you join to the melody one or more notes 
which are sounded simultaneously with it you 
getharmony. Ina quartette choir, for another ex- 
ample, the soprano sings the melody, and, if she 
sang alone, you would hear the melody only; but 
when the alto, tenor and bass sing with her you 
hear a four-voiced harmony. W. J. Ht. 


A Modern Soldier Almost Eight Feet Tall 
Are giants acceptable in modern armies ? 
CIVILIAN. 


Apparently, for i in that branch of the German 
service known as the First Regiment of Foot- 
guards, stationed at Potsdam, there is—or was 
—a soldier said to be seven feet ten inclies tall. 


Why North-Pole Ballooning is Dangerous 


Why do they not attempt to reach the North 
Pole in a balloon ? ARCTIC. 


When Peary was journeying in GreenJand he 
found that in the mornings his tent-poles and the 
stakes to which his dogs were tied were covered 
on the windward side with frost an inch thick. 
A balloon or airship would present such a large 
surface that the weight of the accumulating frost 
would be excessive. André’s failure to reach 
the Pole may have been due to this cause. 


Harvard Graduates and Small Families 


I have heard it said that Harvard graduates are 
helping on race-suicide conditions by having only 
very small families. Is this so? ee as 2 


According to some recently issued statistics it 
is. They showed that of 881 graduates of more 
than twenty-five years’ standing, 634 had married 
and had 1262 children. It was assumed that they 
would not be likely to have any more children and 
that half of those they had were males, and the 
startling point was then made that 881 graduates 
were actually leaving only 631 sons. F. B. W. 





Answers to questions about music [signed“ W. J. H.’’] will be written by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music 
Critic of ‘The New York Sun.” Those on art [signed “J. C. V. D.’’] will be written by Professor John C. 


Van Dyke, of Rutgers College. 


Answers to questions of general interest {signed “‘F. B. W.’”’] will be 


written by Mr. Franklin B. Wiley, Literary Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and so on. 


All questions must be sent, mof to individual writers, but only to the Editors of “ 


Will You Tell Me?” 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. This is imperative, A selection of questions for answer 


in print will be made. 


the printed page. 


Where answers by mail are desired, postage must be inclosed, and such answers will 
be made by the general Editor of “ Will You Tell Me?” 


The individual writers will confine their work to 


Art in the Library of Congress 


Are the wall paintings in the Congressional 
Library at Washington successful in every way — 
something to be looked up to as a model of good 
decoration ? A. W. E. 

No. The decoration is a hodgepodge. The 
individual pictures are, in many instances, ex- 
cellent, but there is no unity of effect, no harmony 
over all. Instead of the decoration of the whole 
building being placed in the hands of one man (to 
control at least) it was parceled out like so many 
political ‘‘ plums’? among a dozen artists, each 
one of whom was allowed to do his own particular 
little stunt in his own particular little way. The 
result is the crazy-quilt that might have been 
foreseen. There are good pieces in the quilt, but 
as a whole it is rather violent. Fa Gu Fo ee 


Against the Law to Kiss His Wife 


I have been told that Connecticut has some 
strange old laws about Sabbath-breaking, and so 
forth, that have never been repealed — that a man 
may not kiss his wife on Sunday, for instance. 
Is this true? NUTMEG STATE. 


** A man who shall kiss his wife on thé Sabbath- 
day shall be fined three shillings and four pence or 
receive forty strokes at the whipping-post.’’ 

** No woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath- 
day. ” 

** No one shall run on the Sabbath-day, or walk 
in his garden or elsewhere, except reverently to 
and from meeting.’’ 

** No one shall travel, cook, make beds, sweep 
house, cut hair or shave on the Sabbath-day.’’ 

These are characteristic extracts from the 
“ Blue Laws’’ of Connecticut, reported by the 
Reverend Samuel A. Peters in 1781 as a real code 
in use earlier in the century, a code which also 
made an extraordinary number of offenses punish- 
able by death. The author stated that these laws 
were ‘* enacted and enforced, but never printed,’’ 
and as no one else has apparently ever found trust- 
worthy record of them it is not surprising that in 
time his statement was challenged and his ‘‘ code ”’ 
called a deliberate fiction. J. H. Trumbull, of 
Connecticut, in 1876 published an emphatic denial 
of the Peters account, and since then the latter 
has been generally regarded by historians as an 
interesting myth. ‘‘ Blue Laws’’ there undoubt- 
edly were in all the colonies — that is, severe laws 
regulating individual and family conduct with 
unduly heavy penalties; but Doctor Peters’s ‘‘ Blue 
Laws’’ are probably an exaggerated fabrication. 


When Edibles Cost a Fortune 


How true is the oft-repeated report that food 
prices were enormous in the South just before the 
close of the war? A. B. 


Mrs. Jefferson Davis herself recently said that a 
ham weighing fifty pounds sold in Richmond for 
$750. Flour was $300 a barrel. Tea cost $60a 
pound, Sugar sold at $900 a barrel. Chickens 
brought $50 a pair. Butter was $15a pound. A 
man’s coat cost $350; a pair of boots, $250. The 
highest article was quinine, which was declared 
contraband of war: this commanded $1700 an 
ounce. 


Fresh-Water Springs in the Ocean 
Is there any foundation whatever for the state- 
ment that there are springs of fresh water in the 
midst of the ocean ? INCREDULOUS. 


Certainly there is. A number of fresh-water 
springs have been found by Professor Joseph Le 
Conte off the Hawaiian Islands in the midst of 
the brine of the ocean. Others have found sim- 
ilar springs off the coast of Florida and among 
the West India Islands. Opposite St. Augustine, 
for instance, miles away from the land, springs of 
fresh water can be seen bubbling up through the 
salt ocean. F.B. W. 


Yes, the Earth is Nearer the Sun in Winter 


It is hard for me to believe that the earth is 
nearer the sun in winter than in summer. Is it 
really so? INCREDULOUS. 

Yes, the earth is three million miles nearer the 
sun in winter than it is in summer, but the sun’s 
rays strike the earth more obliquely and do not 
produce so much heat. 


Ten of the Greatest Songs Ever Written 


Will you name the greatest ten songs ever 
written — not in opera or oratorio, but songs pure 
and simple? H. H.R. 


It would be mere dictum to name the ‘‘ greatest 
ten songs ever written,’’ but here are the titles of 
ten which are admitted by general consent to 
stand in the first rank: ‘‘ Gretchen am Spinnrade,”’ 
** Der Erl-Kénig,’’ ‘*‘ Der. Leiermann,’’ ** Der 
Doppelgianger,’’ by Schubert ; ‘* Ich Grolle Nicht”’ 
and ‘‘ Er, der Herrlichste von Allen,’’ by Schu- 
mann; ‘‘Im Herbst,’’ by Franz, and ‘‘ Liebes- 
treu’’ and ‘* Wie Melodien,’’ by Brahms. These 
are in the class of ‘* greatest songs,’’ but they do 
not stand entirely alone. Many other songs 
clamor for places in the same class. However, 
any student of singing who has made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with these ten knows all 
that makes modern song-writing a puissant art. 

W. J. H. 


Why the Mississippi River Runs Up Hill 
Explain, please, why people sometimes assert 
that the Mississippi River runs up hill, R. M. 


As the earth is flattened about twenty-five to 
thirty miles at the Poles it follows that if there 
were land all the way from the North Pole to the 
Equator, and a river actually flowed all that dis- 
tance, its mouth would necessarily be farther 
away from the centre of the earth than its source 
would; in short, that the river would really flow 
up hill. On a small scale this is true of the 
Mississippi. 
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In the Absence of a Tip 


** EXCUSE me, madam, would you mind walk- 
ing the other way and not passing the 
horse ?’’ said an English cabman with exaggerated 
politeness to the fat lady who had just paid a 
minimum fare, with no fee. 
‘* Why?” she inquired. 
** Because if ’e sees wot ’e’s been carrying for a 
shilling ’e’ll ’ave a fit,’’ was the freezing answer. 


Why the Stove was Elevated 


WO professors were one time the guests of a 

college chum at a hunting-camp in the woods, 
says the ‘‘ Boston Herald.’’ When they entered 
the camp their attention was attracted to the un- 
usual position of the stove, which was set on 
posts about four feet high. 

One of the professors began to comment upon 
the knowledge woodsmen gain by observation. 
** Now,’’ said he, “‘ this man has discovered that 
the heat radiating from the stove strikes the roof, 
and the circulation is so quickened that the camp 
is warmed in much less time than would be re- 
quired if the stove were in its regular place on the 
floor.”’ 

The other professor was of the opinion that the 
stove was elevated to be above the window in 
order that cool and pure air could be had at night. 

The host, being more practical, contended that 
the stove was elevated in order that a good supply 
of green wood could be placed beneath it to dry. 

After considerable argument each man placed a 
dollar bill upon the table, and it was agreed that 
the one whose opinion was nearest the guide’s 
reason for elevating the stove should take the pool. 

The guide was called and asked why the stove 
was placed in such an unusual position. 

** Well,’’ said he, ‘‘ when I brought the stove 
up the river I lost most of the stovepipe over- 
board, and had to set the stove up there so as to 
have the pipe reach through the roof.’’ 

He got the money. 


His Beard Grew too Fast 


NE morning one of twin brothers went toa 

barber-shop to get shaved, and a new barber 
shaved him. In the afternoon the other twin went 
to the same shop and placed himself in the new 
barber’s chair. The barber looked at the man 
and then went over to the boss of the shop. 

** Boss,” he said, ‘I think I’ll go home. I 
guess there’s something the matter with me.’’ 

‘* What’s the matter ?’’ inquired the boss. 

** Well,’’ replied the barber, ‘‘ see that man in 
my chair? I shaved him only this morning, and 
here he is with two days’ growth of beard. I 
guess 1’ll quit.”’ 





How Could He? 


“ TDAPA” was becoming impatient at the late- 

ness of the hour when he remarked: ‘‘ I can’t 
see why that young fellow who is calling on 
Minnie hasn’t sense enough to go home. It’s 
near midnight.’’ 

‘* The dear little brother’’ of the family just 
then came in, heard his father’s remark, and ven- 
tured some light: 

** He can’t go, father. Sister’s sitting on him.” 


A Good Pair of Boots 


**W70OU know,” said a ‘‘ smart’’ young man to 
a girl, ‘‘some one has said that ‘if you 
would make a lasting pair of boots take for the 
sole the tongue of a woman.’”’ 
** Yes,” replied the girl, ‘‘ and for the uppers 
you ought to take the cheek of the man who said 
=." 


Was it Possible? 


MINISTER who was waiting for a train was 
beguiling the time by talking to a half-witted 


** IT say, Jamie,’’ said the minister, ‘‘ were you 
ever at school ?’’ 

** Yes, sir, sure enough.”’ 

‘* And who had the honor to be your school- 
master ?’’ 

** Maister Black, sir,’’ replied Jamie. 

**How strange! Why, Mr. Black was my 
schoolmaster also.’’ 

For a moment Jamie was silent, then said, 
looking straight at the minister: ‘‘ Mon, who’d 
ha’ thocht old Black could ha’ turned oot twa like 
us?” 


Three Live Men 


‘* "HE station at Savannah,’’ says a traveler 

through the South, ‘‘ is surrounded in all 
directions with a lot of saloons and cheap restau- 
rants. In great illuminated letters over one of 
these saloons was the sign: 

*** Open all night.’ . 

** Next to it was a restaurant bearing with 
equal prominence the legend: 

** * We never close.’ 

** Third in order was 4 Chinese laundry in a 
little tumbledown hovel, and upon the front of 
this building was the sign, in great, scrawling 
letters: 

‘** Me wakee, too.’ ’’ 


A LADY came down from upstairs and asked 
the manager of the hotel if she could get a 
glass of water at once. 

** Why, certainly, madam,’’ said the manager, 
filling up a glass from the water-cooler. 

Two minutes later she was back in the office 
again. 

**T don’t like to trouble you,’’ she said, “ but 
could I get another glass of water right away?” 

** No trouble at all, madam,”’ said the manager, 
handing her another glass. 

Two minutes later she appeared again. This 
time she asked for two glasses. 

“Certainly, madam,” said the affable man- 
ager, ‘‘ but could I inquire what you are doing 
with so much water ?’’ 

** Well,” she said, ‘* I don’t want to frighten 
you, but my room is on fire and I’m trying to put 
it out.’’ 


He Knew His People 


yest before the collection was taken up one 
Sunday morning a negro clergyman announced 
that he regretted to state that a certain brother 
had forgotten to lock the door of his chicken- 
house the night before, and as a result in the 
morning he found that most of the fowls had dis- 
appeared. ‘‘I doan’ want to be pussonal, bred- 
r’n,’’ he added, ‘‘ but I hab my s’picions as to 
who stole dem chickens. I also hab reason fo’ 
b’lievin’ dat if I am right in dose s’picions dat 
pusson won’t put any money in de plate which 
will now be passed around.” 

The result was a fine collection; not a single 
member of the congregation feigned sleep. After 
it was counted the old parson came forward. 

** Now, bredr’n,’’ he said, ‘* I doan’ want your 
dinners to be spoilt by wonderin’ where dat 
brudder lives who doan’ lock his chickens up at 
night. Dat brudder doan’ exist, mah friends. 
He was a parable gotten up fo’ purpose of 
finances.” 


Wonder if it Happened 


ER dear little brother came into the somewhat 
darkened room where sat his sister with Mr. 
Jones. 
‘* Do you know what I think, sister dear?” he 
asked sweetly, 
** No,”’ said the sister; ‘* what is it ?”’ 
** Well,’”’ said the boy, ‘‘ I think if I were not 
in the room Mr. Jones would kiss you.’’ ' 
** You impudent boy,” said sister. ‘* Leave the 
room instantly.” 


Not on the Map 


** VOU say you left home on the tenth ?’’ asked 
the lawyer. 
** Yes, sir,’’ replied the witness. 
** And came back on the twenty-fifth! ’’ 
** Yes, sir.’’ 
‘* What were you doing in the interim?”’ 
** Never was in such a place.’’ 


As a Last Resort 


. ELL, doctor,’’ said the patient who was an 

incessant talker, ‘‘ why in the world don’t 
you look at my tongue, if you want to, instead of 
writing away like a newspaper editor? How long 
do you expect I am going to sit here with my 
mouth wide open ?”’ 

‘* Just one moment more, please, madam,’’ re- 
plied the doctor; ‘‘I only wanted you to keep 
still long enough so that I could write this pre- 
scription.’’ 


He Announced His Intentions 


YOUNG man and his lady-love attended a 
protracted meeting which was being held in 
the village church. Arriving late they found the 
church filled, but a gentleman arose and gave the 
lady his seat, while the young man was ushered 
far away to a seat in another part of the building. 

The service grew warm and impressive. 

** Will those who want our prayers please stand 
up?’ said the preacher. 

At this juncture the young man thought it was 
getting late and he would get his sweetheart and 
go home, but not just knowing where she sat he 
rose to his feet and looked over the audience. 

The minister, mistaking his intentions, asked: 
‘* Young man, are you seeking salvation ?’’ 

To which the young man responded: ‘‘ At pres- 
ent I am seeking Sal Jackson!”’ 








As it Seemed to Him 


OR some reason a man had been employed to 

make an inventory of the furniture in the 
house, says the ‘‘ Chicago Daily News.’’ He 
was so long about his task in the parlor, however, 
that the mistress of the mansion went in to see 
what he was doing. On the floor lay an empty 
bottle. On the sofa lay the man sleeping sweetly 
like a tired child. But the inventory had not 
been wholly forgotten. At the top of the page 
stood a solitary, eloquent entry: ‘* One Revolving 
Carpet.” 





When the Honeymoon Began 


MINISTER in a Western town was called 

upon one afternoon to perform the marriage 
ceremony between a negro couple—the negro 
preacher of the town being absent from home. 

After the ceremony the groom asked the price 
of the service. 

** Oh, well,” said the minister, ** you can pay 
me whatever you think it is worth to you.’’ 

The negro turned and silently looked his bride 
over from head to foot, then slowly rolling up the 
whites of his eyes, said: 

** Lawd, sah, you has done ruined me for life, 
you has, for sure.’’ 


It wasn’t Catching 


KINDERGARTEN teacher tells the follow- 

ing story of a recent experience that she had 
with one of her little tots: The rules require, 
when a child reports illness in the family, that 
the teacher shall find out whether such illness is 
contagious or not, and it is customary to send the 
child home for a statement of facts. The other 
morning one of the younger boys reported that 
“his mamma was sick.”” He was sent home to 
find out the nature of the illness, and soon re- 
turned with the information: 

** Mamma says it ain’t catching.’’ 

‘* That won’t do,’’ replied the teacher. ‘* You 
must go home and find out and then come and tell 
me just what is the matter with your mamma.’’ 

Pretty soon the boy came toddling back into the 
room. ‘* Teacher,” said he, ‘‘mamma says it’s all 
right. She says it’s a boy, and it ain’t catching.”’ 





Pat’s Best Man 


AT was invited toa wedding. He arrived at the 

house faultlessly attired in full evening dress, 
a huge white chrysanthemum adorning his button- 
hole. He was shown upstairs to the gentlemen’s 
dressing-room. 

The guests assembled below were suddenly 
startled by hearing a great commotion above. 
Rushing into the hall to ascertain the cause they 
were somewhat startled to behold Pat come 
tumbling head hrst down the stairs, completely 
disheveled. 

Upon the amazed host’s exclaiming: ‘‘ Why, 
Pat, what is the matter ?’’ Pat answered: 

** Shure and I wint upstairs, and whin I wint 
inter the room I seed a swell young dandy wid a 
white carnationarymum in his buttonhole and kid 
gloves on his hands, an’ I sez to’m, ‘ Who’s you ?’ 
‘Shure,’ he sez,‘ an’ I’m the best man’; and, 
begorry, he is.’’ 


He Would Lose, Anyway 


Te is a young physician who has never 
been able to smokeacigar. ‘ Just one poisons 
me,’’ says the youthful doctor. 

Recently the doctor was invited to a large 
dinner-party. When the women had left the table 
cigars were accepted by all the men except the 
physician. Seeing his friend refuse the cigar the 
host in astonishment exclaimed: 

‘* What, not smoking? Why, my dear fellow, 
you lose half your dinner!’’ 

** Yes, ] know I do,’’ meekly replied the doctor, 
‘but if I smoked one I should lose the whole 
of it!”’ 


She Told Him So 


PHYSICIAN took it into his head to go 

hunting, says the ‘*‘ Boston Herald,’”’ and 
started out bright and early on a beautiful October 
morning, fully armed for game. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon he returned, 
tired out and empty-handed, telling his wife he 
hadn’t killed a thing, whereupon she remarked 
triumphantly: 

**T told you so,’’ adding, in the next breath: 
** If you had stayed at home and attended to your 
legitimate business you might have been more 
successful.’’ 


He Did His Best 


YOUNG lady at a summer hotel asked an 
artist friend, who was spending his vacation 
there, if he would mind doing asmall favor for her. 
‘Certainly not,”’ he said eagerly; ‘‘what is it ?’’ 
‘**Thank you so much,’’ she exclaimed grate- 
fully. ‘‘I wish you would stop at Mrs. Gannon’s 
little shop and get three large bone buttons, the 
kind with two small holes in them. They’re for 
my new bathing suit, you know. Just tell her 
who I am and it will be all right. You needn’t 
pay for them.” 

Now the artist was a bachelor, and had never 
bought anything but collar buttons before. So 
on the way to the store he kept repeating the in- 
structions that he had received. Eager to relieve 
his mind he rushed up to Mrs. Gannon and reeled 
off this surprising speech: ‘‘I want three bone 
buttons for a small bathing suit with two large 
holes in it. Just tell me who I am and it will be 
all right.’’ 





EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE: IT BELONGS TO OUR READERS 


The material on this page is not new: it does not claim to be. We wish to draw upon the whole world of 
humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. And we should like the help of our readers. 
Many of the stories on this page, for instance, are contributed by our readers. Very good, are they not? 

We all know of something which we think is “the funniest thing we ever heard.” If it has made you laugh 
send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. We do not promise to print all that may be sent : 
we shall make a selection of the best. But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 
of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. No unused contribution will be returned. 
Please do not ask us to make you “ an exception ” to this rule: let us treat all alike. Observe these conditions, 
and we shall be grateful for the funniest thing you have ever heard or read, addressed to 


The Editor of “‘ That Reminds Me,” Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








The Wrong One 


YOUNG man had been calling now and then 
on a young lady, when one night, as he sat 
in the parlor waiting for her to come down, her 
mother entered the room instead, and asked him 
in a very grave, stern way what his intentions were. 
He turned very red, and was about to stammer 
some incoherent reply, when suddenly the young 
lady called down from the head of the stairs: 
‘* Mamma, mamma, that is not the one.”’ 


It was His Only Tie 


NE morning, as Mark Twain returned from 

a neighborhood morning call, sans necktie, 
his wife met him at the door with the exclama- 
tion: ** There, Sam, you have been over to the 
Stowes’s again without a necktie! It’s really 
disgraceful the way you neglect your dress!”’ 

Her husband said nothing, but went up to his 
room. 

A few minutes later his neighbor — Mrs. S.— 
was summoned to the door by a messenger, who 
presented her with a small box neatly done up. 
She opened it and found a black silk necktie, ac- 
companied by the following note: ‘‘ Here is a 
necktie. Take it out and look at it. I think I 
stayed half an hour this morning. At the end of 
that time will you kindly return it, as it is the 
only one I have ?— MARK TWAIN.” 


The Way He Heard It 


A SAILOR who had been to a church service, 
where he heard some fine music, was after- 
ward descanting upon an anthem which had given 
him great pleasure. 

A listening shipmate finally asked: ‘* I say, Bill, 
what’s a hanthem ?”’ 

** What!’’ exclaimed Bill. ‘* Do you mean to 
say you don’t know what a hanthem is?” | 

oi t Rd 

** Well, then, I’ll tell yer. If I was to tell yer, 
‘Ere, Bill, give me that ’andspike,’ that wouldn’t 
be ahanthem. But if I was to say, ‘ Bill, Bill, 
Bill, give, give, give me, that, Bill, give me, give 
me that ’and, give me that ’and, ’andspike, spike, 
spike, Bill, give, me that, that, ’and, ’andspike, 
’and, ’andspike, spike, spike, spike. Ah-men, ah~ 
men. Billgivemethat’andspike,spike. Ahmen!’ 
why, that would be a hanthem!”’ 


A Treat All ’Round 


T A COUNTRY fair a man went up to a tent 
where some elk were on show and stared wist- 
fully up at the sign. ‘‘ I'd like to go in there,’’ 
he said to the keeper, ‘‘ but it would be mean to go 
in without my family, and I cannot afford to pay 
for my wife and seventeen children.’’ The keeper 
stared at him in astonishment. ‘‘‘ Are all those 
your children ?’’ he gasped. ‘* Every one,” said 
the man. ‘‘ You wait a minute,’’ said the keeper; 
‘* 1’m going to bring the elk out and let them see 
you-all.”’ 





Just One More Kiss 


A DEAR old citizen went to the cars the other 
day to see his daughter off on a journey. Se- 
curing her a seat he passed out of the car and went 
around to the car window to say a last parting 
word. While he was leaving the car the daughter . 
crossed the aisle to speak to a friend, and at the 
same time a grim old maid took the seat and 
moved up to the window. 

Unaware of the change the old gentieman hur- 
riedly put his head up to the window and said: 
** One more kiss, pet.’’ 

In another instant the point of a cotton um- 
brella was thrust from the window, followed by 
the wrathful injunction: ‘* Scat, you gray-headed 
wretch! ’’ 


His “Character” 


Te is a story of a Scotch gentleman who 
had to dismiss his gardener for dishonesty. 
For the sake of the man’s wife and family, how- 
ever, he gave him a *‘ character,’’ and framed it in 
this way: “I hereby certify that A. B. has. been 
my gardener for over two years, and that during 
that time he got more out of the garden than any 
man I ever employed.”’ 


The Mould of Form 


A® OLD Englishwoman of exceeding stoutness 
was making efforts, not immediately success- 
ful, to enter the rear door of an omnibus. The 
boy on the box leaned down and cried genially: 
‘* Try sideways, mother, try sideways!’’ To 
which the old woman responded: ‘‘ Lord bless ye, 
John, I ain’t got no sideways! ”’ 


Her Privilege to Choose 


7 | WOULD like something in oil for my dining- 
room,’’ said the richly-dressed owner of a 
new house. 
** Yes, madam,”’ replied the obliging salesman; 
** our variety is unlimited — will you have a paint- 
ing, or a box of sardines?” 

















Ce revit : rove Roo? 


The average woman has much to be And her own gown fits perfectly. 
thankful for on Easter morning. But—what if it should rain, or a passing 
She has just heard a good sermon. Heér carriage splatter her with mud? 
husband wears his frock coat, his silk hat Well, what if it should? Couldn’t she 
and his white waist coat. Her daughter’s use Ivory Soap, and, by doing so, remedy 
hat is a ‘“‘dream.’’ the disaster? Of course she could! 


And 80, this timely bit of advice is offered: Parasols; lace collars and cuffs; dainty fabrics of all kinds, including 
organdies, lawns, dimities, wash silks, muslins, etc., which have become soiled, can be made to look like new if washed 
with Ivory Soap suds and tepid water. 

Ivory Soap is pure soap and nothing else. It contains no ‘‘free’’ (uncombined ) alkali or any other ingredient that 
will injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap—99%, Per Cent. Pure. 
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“He Shall Give His Angels Charge Over Thee” 


By W. L. Taylor 


“He shall cover thee with His feathers, and under His wings shalt 
thou trust For He shall give His angels charge over This is the third of a series of pictures illustrating passages from 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.”— Ninety-first Psalm. the Psalms, which Mr. Taylor is painting for THe Journal. 
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My Boy at School 


HEN I entered my boy at a ‘‘ prep. school’’ I 

W thought that I had little to learn about boys. I 
had made a study of them. I had raised my 

children by theories, and was wont to say 

with modest pride that my theories had 

worked. My boy was no paragon, but 

neither was hea milksop. I had resolved 

from the first that he should not be tied 

to his mother’s apron-strings. I had tried 

to put myself in his place. I had con- 

cealed my heart-quakings when he learned 

toswim andtorow. We had been chums, 

and I flattered myself that I knew all there 

was to know about a boy as far as his 

fourteenth year. 

I had not been within the precincts of 
the preparatory school for an hour before> 
I found out my mistake. 

The first ‘‘ eye-opener’”’ was administered by one of 
the pupils. I had inspected the room allotted to my 
boy, had decided which bed, wardrobe and bureau of 
the two sets in the room should be his, and had left him 
to the work of unpacking while I undertook the instruc- 
tion of the house master on various points in my son’s 
character and intellect. This was hardly well under 
way when the lad referred to appeared. 

‘*T say, Doctor,’’ he blurted out, ‘‘ that new boy has 
taken the first choice of things in our room and he’s 
unpacking his clothes there now !”’ 


ox 


HAD had a glimpse of the lad before and knew him 

to be the one with whom my son was to room. So, 
rashly ignorant, I interposed gently : 

‘* Did we take your bed and bureau? I’msorry. I 
didn’t know they were yours.”’ 

‘* They weren’t,’’ he growled. ‘‘ But he’s a new boy 
and he had no right to choose first.’’ 

‘* But there didn’t seem to be any difference between 
them,’’ I said. 

‘* | don’t suppose there is. But I’m an old boy and I 
have first choice.”’ 

Here the house master found a chance to say a word. 

‘* The old boys have the first choice over the new 
ones,’’ he explained. ‘‘ Robbins was here last year, 
and so, of course, he must have the selection of his bed 
and bureau.”’ 

I thought I saw, but I didn’t. 

‘* Of course he has the right, if he has been here 
before,’”’ I said. ‘‘ But I did not think I had taken the 
more desirable bed and bureau. They seemed pretty 
much the same to me.”’ 

‘* We try to have them identical,’’ said the master. 
‘* Is there any difference between them ?’’ he asked of 
the objector. 

‘*[ don’t suppose there is. But I’m an old boy and 
he’s a new boy, and I have first choice.’’ 

I looked at the master. He seemed to grasp the situ- 
ation perfectly and to regard it as logical. I thought it 
absolute nonsense, but that aspect of the case did not 
seem to present itself to either master or pupil. This 
was the first intimation I had that I did not understand 
all about boys. 

A second shock of the same kind was awaiting me. 
It came when I went back into the bedroom. The older 
boy informed my son that he must take his clothes out 
of that bureau and closet and put them in the other, as 
he— Robbins—was an old boy and had decided to 
have those for, himself. I did not wonder that my son 
obeyed quietly, for the *‘ old boy” was half as large 
again as he was. My surprise came when we were 
alone and I condoled with my son and condemned the 
display of piggishness —that was what I called it—on 
the part of the older boy. 

‘* That’s all right, Mother,’’ said my son, who had 
hitherto impressed me as an unusually just and clear- 
sighted child. ‘‘ He had a perfect right to do it. He’s 
an old boy and I’m a new one.”’ 

To his mind this was an unanswerable argument, as it 
had been to the other boy and to the master. 


or 


HIS was the beginning of my education at a prepara- 
tory school. The most important item in this edu- 
cation has been the introduction to a new standard of 
values. Up to this time I had thought there was only 
one, and that the one held by anal and nearly every- 
body else I know. We could prove our standards by 
conventional morals, by ethics, by common-sense. I 
was to be made acquainted with a set of standards which 
existed by virtue of their acceptance. In the school they 
were as inevitable as the Ten Commandments — with 
which they had little incommon. I thought these stand- 
ards entirely false and could not comprehend them. The 
boys returned the compliment by considering my stand- 
ards false and obeying them—when they did—only 
because they must. 
The small item of personal cleanliness, for example. 
I had always thought that the conventions decreed a 
certain amount of washing as essential and that neatness 
in dress is one of the marks of a gentleman. These 
trifles the boys calmly disregarded. The unreasonable 
laws of the school prohibited sweaters at the table and 
in the classroom. This rule was sweepingly denounced 
as ‘‘a skin” by the boys, who evaded it when they 
could by mounting a stock over the obnoxious sweater 
and thus escaping the nuisance of a shirt and collar. 
Cleanliness of the hands and face was demanded by the 
house masters and perforce yielded by the boys, but the 
latter drew the line when it came to other niceties of 
appearances. Their boots were not blacked from the 
beginning of the term to the end, unless under compul- 
sion or to provide a rare treat for a visiting parent. 
Of course, there were exceptions to this rule. Even 
in a preparatory school one finds boys who are congen- 
itally clean. But I could not see that especial cleanliness 
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won its possessor any particular respect. Never was it 
construed into a mark of superiority. Rather was it 
looked upon as a harmless eccentricity. 

Another matter in which I found that parents and 
instructors both held a standard which was apparently 
recognized but not comprehended by the boys was that 
of scholarship. In common with many other mis- 
guided parents I had always felt that the main thing for 
which boys went to school was to study. I had also 
held that good marks were more or less of a credit, that 
a high record in study was a thing to be proud of. Little 
by little I was undeceived. I learned that among the 
majority of boys scholarship has nothing to do with their 
liking or appreciation for another boy. He may have 
the highest degree in every study and not be a favorite. 
On the other hand, it may be impossible for him to pass 
an examination, a diploma may be as unattainable to 
him as the philosopher’s stone, and he may still be the 
idol of the school. If he adds scholarship to the quali- 
ties that make his popularity, the boys will not dethrone 
him on that account. They will put up with it! 

I don’t think I ever appreciated how short a distance 
civilization is removed from primitive man until I had a 
boy at a preparatory school, and gained the chance to 
observe boys in a mass. They are astonishingly like 
savages! Force and strength stand for much. Profi- 
ciency in feats of strength and skill stands for more. 
Conventionalities go for little or nothing. Pity for 
weakness is seldom found, and a cry for mercy from a 
boy to whom they are administering torture of a more 
or less severe kind meets with small compassion. 

One of the most singular things to me was the point I 
have already mentioned — the acceptance by the younger 
boys of the rule or tyranny of the old boys. The Fresh- 
man is regarded as fair game by his seniors and considers 
himself in the same light. He is sustained through the 
trials of hazing and ‘* horsing’’ by the reflection that 
next year he will take his turn at the younger boys. 

At first I lavished a good deal of unnecessary pity 
upon my boy. He told me of various tests to which 
he was subjected—not in the way of talebearing, but 
because he gloried in the fact that he was a full-fledged 
schoolboy. Like the early martyrs, he rejoiced that he 
was counted worthy of his sufferings and accepted them 
as proof that he was really a boy at a boarding-school. 
I found this out in short metre when I condoled with him. 

‘* Why, it’s all right, Mother,’’ he said. ‘‘ It’s done 
to all the new boys. I don’t mind. And won’t I take 
it out on the Freshmen next year !”’ 


or 


es ER thing that reminded me of a primitive state 
of society was that there seemed to be so little sense 
of ‘* mine and thine.” If a boy did not have what he 
wanted, and another boy did, the one who was lacking 
supplied his need with no recognition of the rights of 
property. Asa result, the conscientious boy had to go 
to the wall. It was he who was always having to buy 
new caps, school-books, bats, balls, rackets, etc., to say 
nothing of such trifles as stationery, collars, cuffs and 
handkerchiefs. The sensible boy retaliated in kind and 
made up deficiencies as best he could. When my boy 
came home at the end of the first year he had a collec- 
tion of towels, handkerchiefs and other small articles 
marked with other names than his own. I observed 
that in most cases he had by no means bettered himself, 
and even a year’s education at a tity og yf school had 
so far affected my moral standing that I found this a 
cause for regret ! 

Yet the boys would have been outraged if any one 
had applied the word ‘‘ theft’’ to this appropriation of 
the property of others. It was ‘‘ swiping’?! Between 
this and stealing there was a well-defined distinction. 
The boy who helped himself to what he needed from the 
miscellaneous possessions of another boy ‘‘ swiped’”’ 
them, and was thought none the worse of by his com- 
panions. But if he had taken even a nickel in money it 
would have been stealing and he would not have been 
tolerated. One boy who was found guilty of having 
stolen a marked dollar was absolutely driven from the 
school by the contempt and indignation of the other 
pupils. But‘‘ swiping’? That was quite another 
matter ! 

I do not wish to dwell at disproportionate length on 
the qualities that to the uninitiated might seem defects. 
Rightly viewed, they are only the signs of transition and 
are left behind as the boys grow older. And they had 
traits to make up for these. The weak and deceitful 
or cowardly boy was looked upon with scorn. The 
sneak, the talebearer, was sent to Coventry. A boy 
might be as fine an athlete as ever stepped and if he pos- 
sessed low, mean traits his fellows would none of him. 
Their loyalty to one another and to the school was 
mighty. They honestly believed that they had the finest 
school in the country, and that there was the finest set 
of boys in it. They scorned underhanded methods in 
sport—although certain unauthorized aids might some- 
times be legitimately sought in study ! 


After all, the defects, so-called, were génerally found 
in their fullest flower in the younger boys. I have some- 
times wondered if this were not because they were 

having their first taste of emancipation 
from the regimen of a home. The new 
freedom intoxicated them. When they 
had been at school for a while and had 
‘* found themselves,’’ they became less 
self-assertive, and by the time they were 
entering the higher forms they were sen- 

sibly modified. 
All the instruction I received was not 
serious, by any means. On the contrary. 
= There was a tremendous amount of fun 
about the whole business, and the serious- 
ness of the boys was the funniest part of it 
all. iheir inconsistencies were delicious. 
As, for instance, the fact that they carried 
cushions with them to conference. The first time I 
attended this gathering, which takes place once a week in 
the big assembly-hall, and is sometimes a business meet- 
ing of the boys and certain of the masters, sometimes a 
scolding, sometimes a ‘‘ sing ’’ and sometimes an enter- 
tainment, I was intensely amused to see the lads file out 
afterward, each carrying a cushion with which he had 
softened the hard bench on which he sat. But the boys 

did not think it was funny at all. 

The incongruity of a band of lads whose main ambition 
was to be athletic and to toughen their muscles bringing 
feather cushions with them to a lecture because the 
could not endure an hour’s session on a wooden benc 
did not impress them in the least. 


an 


ft WAS at one of these conferences, by-the-way, that I 
had thrown upon the character of the head master a 
light which illustrated one of the qualities for which he 
was loved by the pupils. Two wild boys had been 
guilty of a piece of flagrant mischief and had just escaped 
expulsion. Their wrongdoing had been of so pro- 
nounced a type that it was deemed necessary to speak 
of it in the presence of the school. Accuedieate, the 
Doctor told of the misdemeanor, explained the punish- 
ment to which the boys were to be subjected —confine- 
ment within bounds, loss of holidays, and extra work — 
and concluded by calling upon the culprits to rise in their 
places. As they did this there was an almost instanta- 
neous turning of heads toward the delinquents. The 
head master’s hand was raised hurriedly. 

‘*Ah, boys,”’ he said pleadingly, ‘‘ don’t make it any 
harder for them !”’ 

At still another conference I saw a different side of the 
head master’s character. There had been a fiercely- 
contested game of football that afternoon with a visiting 
team, and the latter had been guilty of ‘‘ slugging”’ 
pretty severely. In the heat of the contest one of the 
boys upon the local team was so incensed by the unfair 
brutality of a member of the other team that he knocked 
him down. As a result, he was instantly ordered off the 
field by the referee and was not allowed to play again. 
The Doctor thus commented upon the occurrence : 

‘* Fielding ought not to have knocked that bully down, 
no matter what he did. But’’—a pause, and then he 
went on with an irrepressible twinkle of the eye—‘‘ I’m 
een sure that if I had been in Fielding’s place I would 

ave done it myself. 

‘I don’t think we'll play that team again,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘ It’s better to see your school neighbors 
seldom and love them a little than to see them often and 
slug them a great deal.” 

These conterences were thrilling occasions when there 
had been a victory in any school contest. As the win- 
ning team came in they were greeted by a volley of 
cheers from the boys, and there were repeated outbursts 
of cheering during the evening. The cheering was most 
impressive. Never have I beheld such intensity of pur- 
pose upon any other human face as is the expression of 
the cheer leader when on duty. With every muscle tense, 
with grimly-set features, with eyeballs fixed in fierce 
resolve, he lifts the right arm that directs the cheers. 
‘* Now, fellows!!!’’ And then the cheer bursts out— 
a wild medley of indistinguishable sounds to the un- 
initiated, but full of meaning to the cheerers. 


ax 


be ALL this sort of thing my boy adapted himself as 
naturally as a duck takes to water. He gloried in 
everything connected with the school, unless it might be 
the standard of scholarship. That he learned almost at 
once to put in its proper position, according to the boy 
point of view, of comparative unimportance. He him- 
self did tolerably well, but when he had a good report 
or won a Satisfactory place in his class his joy was 
entirely vicarious. He knew it would please me, and 
as a dutiful and affectionate son he was glad of it. I do 
not think, however, that it would have distressed him or 
most of the boys of his age to have received a grade that 
would barely have passed them. Those of the boys 
who did not get even that were not esteemed the less for 
it by their companions. There was one boy who was 

inted out as the chap who had taken six years fora 
our-year course, and was nowhere near through yet. 
He was very popular, and I think the boys felt that he, 
in a way, conferred distinction upon the school. 

I was told that some of the boys suffered from home- 
sickness, but my lad was not one of them. Fond of 
home as he had always been, he was yet entirely con- 
tented at school. 

His letters were a never-ceasing joy and amusement 
to me—when they came. They were so irregular that 
on one of my visits I spoke of the matter seriously 
to the house master, after having come to the conclusion 
that the stores of eloquence I had expended upon the 
boy himself were more or less breath wasted. 
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The Real Agatha 


The Unusual Adventures of Two Young Men and an Heiress 


me, except that we both needed a holiday at the same 

time and the same kind of holiday appealed to us both. 
Vincent’s whole name and title was Lord Wilfred Vincent, 
for he was the younger son of the old Duke of Totten. 
Men of his own age called him ‘‘ Freddy,’ but I called him 
Vincent or Wilfred, because I consider curtailed appella- 
tions undignified. Vincent was an artist —that is, he called 
himself one; his friends called him ‘‘ a dabbler in art.’ 
He didn’t really go in for it seriously, you know, but he did 
little sketches of cows and that sort of thing rather well, I 
fancy. So we agreed that our aim was to find a little old 
English village, far away from London, and get rooms in 
some old farmhouse. My idea was that Vincent would go 
out and paint the cows while I would lie in the hammock 
and the old lady would bring me buttermilk. Wilfred had 
an idea that he, too, would like tospend a good bit of his time 
in a hammock, but with this 
difference, that the old lady’s 
beautiful daughter was to bring 


| NEVER quite knew how it was that I took Vincent with 
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ramshackle ones of the branch train, we came to a sudden 
stop in the centre of a big stretch of meadow land. A few 
miles away we could see the spires and roofs of a little 
village, and, what was more noticeable, a big castle, that 
stood on higher ground some distance above the town, 
but not far from where the train had stopped. I asked the 
guard what the trouble was, and he told me that something 
was wrong with the engine and it might be a couple of 
hours, before we could go ahead. 

Just as he finished his explanation Vincent, who had been 
looking out of the window with great interest, sprang to 
his feet and shook my shoulder excitedly. ‘‘ Look there! 
Do you see them?” he cried, pointing at the beautiful 
meadows with their winding stream and gentle slopes. 

‘* See what?’’ I demanded somewhat testily, adjusting 
my glasses and surveying the landscape without perceiving 
anything of unusual interest. 


might not stay so long as we expected and we might get 
left; and yet, asI say, it is hard to refuse Vincent anything. 
I unwillingly permitted him to get out my clubs. 

‘* Whose links are these?’’ I asked the guard. ‘‘ Do 
they belong to the castle ?’’ 

‘* Yessir,’’ replied the guard. ‘‘ They belong to Castle 
Wyckhoff, the family seat of Lord Wyckhoff. They’re all 
dead now, though, all ’cept the Honorable Agatha, and 
she lives in the castle and owns all these acres, sir, all you 
can see,’’ and the guard waved his hand grandiloquently 
toward the imposing old pile on the hillside and the green 
meadows stretching away far below it. 

‘* She must have money,”’ I said reflectively. Vincent, 
meanwhile, was hunting in his grip for an atrocious red coat 
he wears when he golfs. 

‘* Money ?’’ repeated the guard; ‘‘ money? Lor’ bless 
you, sir, she’as millions an’ millions. Her own father was 
Lord Wyckhoff, but ’e died 
when ’is darter were a little 
thing. ’E never ’ad a shil- 





him lemonade. But I pointed 
out to him that the chief reason 
that I was running away from 
town was to get rid of the 
débutantes, and therefore he’d 
have to leave the fair ones out 
of our air castle. 

Our plan was just to bask in 
Nature, and we had six weeks 
to bask in. The Foreign Office 
doesn’t seem to require much 
of Wilfred’s time and he doesn’t 
do anything else except ‘‘ dab- 
ble.”?’ Of course, being a 
younger son, he hasn’ta shilling 
of his own, but the old Duke 
makes him a comfortable al- 
lowance, because he dotes on 
Wilfred as much as he detests 
his eldest son, Edmund, the 
heir to the dukedom. So, 
when Vincent complained of 
feeling ‘‘ all run down,”’ it was 
easy for him to get six weeks 
off, although, as I tell him, he 
had been getting ‘‘ six weeks 
off’’ ever since he left Oxford, 
two years ago. He isn’t 
twenty-four yet. 


on 


Nevertheless, Vincent was 
one of the best little chaps in 
the world. I don’t mean that 
he was undersized, for he 
stood six feet two in his stock- 
ings; but he was so good- 
natured, so jolly and amiable 
and straight and—well—just 
naturally nice, don’t you know 
—that everybody was ‘‘ just 
crazy about him,” as the 
American girl I met last sum- 
mer used to say, and all the 
men, young and old alike, got 
to calling him ‘‘ little Vincent”’ 
or ‘‘ little Freddy’’ from his 
Eton days, just by way of en- 
dearment. Of course, I’m 
much older than Vincent—to 
be more exact, there’s a matter 
of twelve or fifteen years be- 
tween us—but I must say I 
can’t help being drawn to him. 
l’ve known him ever since he 
was born, and then, you see, 
we’re both Oxford men, belong 
to the same clubs, and, of 
course, Terhune is as old a 
name as Vincent, even if it 
hasn’t any handle to it, and, if 
I do say it, there’s never a 
dinner given in London town 
that Archibald Terhune is not 
invited. But, somehow, in this, 
my tenth season, I became 
utterly weary of the limelight, 
the dinners, the balls, the 
match-making mammas (for I 








ling, but ’er stepfather, that 
married Lady Wyckhoff two 
years later, was H’american 
and ’ad more pounds than 
there is stones in that castle, 
sir, an’ arter ’is wife died ’e ’ad 
the place built up again, an’ 
now they’re both dead, sir, and 
’is stepdaughter, the Honorable 
Agatha, as ’er title*is, sir, is 
heiress of all these millions and 
all this land.’’ 

‘*She ought to marry,’’ I 
said, still reflectively, and with- 
out any personal feeling. 

The guard smiled knowing- 
ly. ‘* There’s many a one arter 
her, sir,’’? he said; ‘‘ but they 
don’t seem to make no progress 
against ’er stepfather’s will.”’ 

‘* Her stepfather’s will?’ I 
repeated with interest. ‘‘ Do 
you hear that, Vincent?” 

But Vincent, his beloved coat 
at last found, was half out of 
the carriage. ‘‘ Come on,’’ 
he shouted, ‘‘ we’re wasting 
time.’’ And I, perforce, was 
obliged to follow him, although 
the guard’s story promised to 
be very interesting. 


ax 


After we had played the first 
hole and I had won (I seldom 
win a hole from Vincent, so I 
was in a good humor) I told 
him what the guard had said. 
‘* So these grounds belong to 
the Honorable Agatha,’’ I con- 
cluded, ‘‘ and I have curiosity 
enough to wish that we might 
behold this mysterious lady.’’ 

But Vincent wasn’t a bit ex- 
cited: you can never depend 
upon him when he’s playing 
golf. ‘‘ Bosh!”’ he said; ‘* I’d 
rather play on her links than 
see her. If she saw us she 
might put us off. I'll bet she’s 
a crabbed old maid. I’m sur- 
prised at you, Terhune, with 
your romantic notions. 
thought you’d left all thatsort of 
thing behind you in London.”’ 

I felt myself reddening 
slightly, though I knew Vincent 
didn’t mean anything, and was 
about to retort sharply when he 
drove off unexpectedly, and I 
stopped in admiration of the 
clean, fast shot he made. It 
just cleared a natural bunker 
and sped on beyond. 

At that instant a discordant 
mixture of sound burst upon 
our ears, as that of a dog yelp- 
ing and a vigorous scolding 
in a high but sweet feminine 








am an “‘ eligible bachelor’’), 
and, most of all, the débutantes, 
with their educated smiles and 
cultivated stares. I felt that I must flee from London 
to escape, and thus, as Vincent is always ready for a holi- 
day, we found ourselves one fine day well started on our 
journey. We had taken the noon train for Kingsbridge, 
and changing there were to go on to Cuppstone, which an 
artist friend of Vincent’s had recommended to us as just the 
place we were looking for. 

‘* Jolly lark this,’’ said Vincent, after we had been some 
time on our way ; ‘* only hope Cuppstone and Damer’s farm 
will be what we want. Graham cracked it up to the skies.” 

‘* That’s the trouble,’’ I complained ; ‘‘ when a thing’s 
talked up too much it’s sure to disappoint one.’’ 

‘* Wait till you see it, old pessimist!’ said Vincent with a 
cheerful grin. ‘*‘ It’s got cows which provide buttermilk and 
art, and I’ve got some lemons in my grip for the lemonade. 
The only thing that troubles me is the landlady’s beautiful 
daughter. I’m afraid she’ll be a minus quantity.”” Then 
he put his feet across on my side of the carriage and lit a 
nasty, smelly, old pipe. That’s the worst of Vincent ; he’s 
so young he doesn’t think how a thing like that may get 
on a man’s nerves. . But I wouldn’t hurt his feelings for 
anything, and so I had to let him smoke. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, when we had 
left the comfortable carriages of the main line for the 


““*! Think it’s Great Fun. I Haven’t Seen a New Man for Six Weeks’” 


But Vincent, in a fever of haste, was kneeling and un- 
pap pe his golf clubs. ‘‘ Hooray,’’ he cried, ‘* Terhune, 
a golf course or I’ma sinner. Come on, we’ll have some 
sport. The old train’s due to wait an hour, anyhow.” 

I looked again, and, sure enough, I saw that at intervals 
the close-cropped grass was dotted with little red flags like 
sparks of fire on a o- of green velvet. Vincent has 
many fads, but I think he is keener on golf than anything 
else. I was disgusted with him. ‘‘ Vincent,’ I said with 
decision, ‘‘ this is nonsense. You can wait till we get to 
Cuppstone to play golf. Graham said there were public 
links there.”’ 

‘* Yes, and he also said that it was the rottenest course 
he ever played over,’’ said Vincent with some heat. ‘‘I 
made him admit it. And this one is a beauty. A private 
one, I’ll wager. Look at that turf. It is just like velvet, 
my dear fellow—like velvet,” and he swept a practiced 
eye over the wide green slopes. 


Ox 


Now, I am fond of the game myself within reason, and 
certainly the prospect was inviting, for I was tired of the 
confinement of the carriage and Vincent was most per- 
suasive. I knew it was a foolish thing to do; the train 


voice. With one accord we 

rushed up the gentle rise, and 

in the depression beyond we 
beheld one of the handsomest girls I had ever seen in my 
life. She was bending over a setter puppy and scolding 
him. The dog’s yelps had subsided to a whimper and he 
was holding up one of his paws as if he had been hurt. 
‘*T told you not to come, Rudolph,” she was saying, ‘‘ and. 
I told you to keep out of the way, and I told you you’d get 
hurt if you didn’t.” 

She was a tall girl, but beautifully proportioned, and wore 
no hat on her mass of dark hair. When we got nearer we 
saw that her eyes were big and black, her profile perfect, 
and her coloring delightful 

Vincent capitulated at once and I let him make his 
impression first. He’s the younger, and it always seems 
a shame not to give such a promising boy a chance. 

‘* | beg your pardon,”’ he said, advancing and baring his 
head, so that the gold in his brown hair caught the sun- 
light, ‘‘ but would you tell me if these are private links 
and to whom they belong? I fear we are trespassing.’’ 
He said this just as if I hadn’t told him all about it. 

The girl turned to him uncertainly ; then she ‘smiled a 
wide, jolly smile of good fellowship. I knew she would— 
they all do that at Vincent. 

‘* Was that your ball?” she said, not heeding his ques- 
tion. ‘‘I’mvery sorry. It hit my dog.’’ 
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Vincent was all concern in a moment. 

‘* What a shame,’’ he said. ‘‘ Did it hurt him?’ and 
he knelt down to examine the dog’s paw. 

‘* Oh, no, Rudolph’s all right,’’ she answered; ‘‘ but 
it spoiled your drive, and I’m sorry for that,’ and then 
she, too, knelt on the grass beside the dog. 

I felt that it was time to step forward. ‘‘ My dear 
young lady,’”’ ksaid—she couldn’t have been more than 
twenty, so | did not hesitate to address her thus—‘‘ My 
dear young lady, will you please tell us whether we are 
trespassing in using this course? To whom does it 
belong?’’ You see, I had to pretend ignorance to get 
more information. I have many of the intuitions that go 
to make up a great detective, and I had a presentiment 
that this. girl was none ‘other than the Honorable Agatha 
Wyckhoft herself. 

This proved to be thecase. As I addressed myself to 
her the girl rose with dignity and replied: ‘‘ I am the 
Honorable Agatha Wyckhoff and I own these grounds. 
So, you see, you are trespassing.’’ 


or 


I promptly told her who we were, and we all shook 
hands, the Honorable Agatha smiling at me somewhat 
the way she had smiled at Vincent, though perhaps a 
trifle more appreciatively. . 

‘* We didn’t mean to,’’ said Vincent, ‘‘ and I hope 
you don’t mind. You'll forgive us, won’t you?”’ 

The girl laughed, and it was a laugh that I like to hear, 
not the silly, repressed giggle of a London débutante. 
‘* She’ll very nearly do,’’ I thought, ‘‘ even if she zsn’¢ 
more than twenty.’’ 

‘* Forgive you?’’ she repeated. ‘‘ Of course I will. 
I think it’s*great fun. I haven’t seen a new man for 
six weeks,” 

I was wondering what she meant by using the word 
‘* new,’’ and waiting for Vincent to reply, when, instead 
of answering her, he suddenly pointed over my shoulder 
with a look of horror. ‘‘ The train,’’ he cried, ‘‘ the 
train !’’ 

Sure enough, when I turned I saw our train had 
started and, although moving slowly, was well on its 
way to the little town in the distance. 

We were three-quarters of a mile from the tracks by 
this time, and of course pursuit was useless. 

‘* Left behind,”’ cried Vincent dramatically and burst 
out laughing. 

That’s just like him—he always laughs at everything. 
For my own part I couldn’t see anything funny about it. 
Here we were set down in a little town that probably 
did not contain an inn, while our luggage traveled 
merrily on to Cuppstone, all because of a foolish whim 
of his. The girl laughed too, so there was no use in 
telling him what I thought of him then. 

‘* Well, what are we going to do?’’ I asked sharply. 

** Do?” echoed Vincent. ** Why, with her permission, 
we'll play a game of golf with the Honorable Agatha, 
and then go to the station, whatever its name is, and 
take another train for Cuppstone.’’ 

‘*Its name is Wye,’ said the Honorable Agatha, 
‘*the town of Wye, and that’s a very good plan. 
That’s just what we’ll do.”’ 

And it was just what we did do. And you should 
have seen that girl play golf! By the time we had been 
around the eighteen-hole course I felt a little fatigued — 
one has to keep in training to do that sort of thing at a 
minute’s notice — but Vincent and the Honorable Agatha 
seemed as fresh as when we started and proposed a race 
to the station. I told them to run on ahead and I’d 
meet them later, so away they dashed, with Rudolph 
leaping and barking in front of them, never doubting that 
the whole thing was planned for his especial benefit. 


ax 


When I reached the station at last, instead of seeing 
about our train or telegraphing to Cuppstone about our 
late arrival, there was Vincent sitting on the luggage- 
truck with that girl, and, I am ashamed to say, he was 
holding her hand. When they spied me the girl tried 
to pull her hand away, but Vincent held on. 

‘** That you, Archibald ?”’ he called, as if it could have 
been any one else. ‘‘ Come up here. We've been tell- 
ing fortunes, and Miss Agatha’s hand is very interesting.”’ 


** No doubt,’’ I answered dryly; ‘‘ but what have you; 


done about telegraphing to Cuppstone, and what train 
have you found we can take?”’ 

‘* There. isn’t any train,’’ said Vincent as cheerfully 
as if he were telling me a bit of good news. ‘‘ Only 
two trains a day run through Wye from London, 
and ours was the last. Anyway, your friend, the guard, 
thought we ought to get off here and put off all our 
luggage.” 

I looked around in consternation and there it was, all 
piled neatly at the far end of the platform. 

‘* For goodness’ sake, Wilfred’’ —I call him Wilfred 


when I am angry —I said, turning on Vincent, who was, 


again busy telling fortunes —‘‘ do take some interest. 
What are we going to do? Isn’t there a station-master 
here who can tell us about the inns of this place, if there 
are any? I’m starving.” 

Vincent looked up and again smiled that irritatin 
smile of his. ‘‘ Don’t get hot,’ he drawled; ‘‘ it’s all 
right. The Honorable Agatha has invited us to the 

castle and she’s telephoned for the dogcart and a wagon 
for our luggage. Haven’t you, Angel?’ he endow 
turning his handsome bronzed face to the girl with one 
of his best smiles, one of the kind he reserves especially 
for the fair sex. 

I frowned. Vincent really makes Advances too 
quickly. 

‘* Why didn’t you say so at first?’’ I said rather peev- 
ishly, as I sat down on the steps to await the dogcart 


.which one could see already, a black speck in the ‘ Sé 


distance on the winding road from the castlé: ~The 
speck finally disappeared behind a clump of trees, and 
when it emerged and drew up at the station we saw 
what a stunning little turnout it was. The horse was as 
fine as any you’d meet on the Lady’s Mile, the harness 
was clinking and shining with ornaments, and the cart 
and the groom’s livery were faultless. 

The onagebie atha mounted the box seat. 
** Christopher,”’ she said to the groom, ‘‘ I’m going to 
drive. You'd better ride back with the ‘ trunks’.’’ 

Then, before I had time to interfere, Vincent leaped 
nimbly up to the seat beside her and I was obliged to 


take the rumble with Rudolph, who leaped up beside me 
as if to his accustomed seat. I was too anxious to mind 
—too anxious to get to the castle and get something to 
eat. The Honorable Agatha proved to be as good a 
whip as she was a golfer, and we were soon winding up 
the last gentle slope that led to the big building. As 
we drove down the long avenue another dogcart 
approached us rapidly, and as it came almost abreast, to 
my surprise I recognized the young man who was sitting 
with the groom as young Murray Brancepeth. He saw 
us at the same moment and both dogcarts stopped. 

‘* Hullo, Murray !’’ said Vincent and I together. 

But he never paid the slightest attention to us. 
Instead, he jumped lightly from his high seat and came 
around to the Honorable Agatha’s side of our cart. 
Reaching up he caught her hand. 

‘** | don’t care whether you're the real Agatha or not,”’ 
he said, his dark face flushed with the intensity of his 
feeling. ‘‘ You’ve got to marry me some time. I’m 
not after money. I’ve some of my own and I’ll make 
some more. When you're tired of this folly I’m coming 
back for you. Good-by.’’ And he wrung her hand till 
the Honorable Agatha winced. Then he was gone ina 
rattle of gravel and dust. 

We couldn’t help hearing what he said and he didn’t 
seem to care whether we did or not. But we could 
hardly believe our ears. Young Murray Brancepeth, that 
gilded idler, declaring himeolf the victim of a mighty 
passion, and, more astounding still, swearing that he 
would make some.money! He, who had never done 
any work in his life: besides that necessary to bleed his 
rich old uncle of his living expenses. 

‘* What was it he said,’’ I thought, ‘‘ about the‘ real 
Agatha’ and ‘ folly’ ?’’ What did it all mean? 

As we drove up to the castle entrance two girls of 
about nineteen and twenty, I should say, came tearing 
around the corner, tennis racquets in hand, and shrieked 
aloud, evidently with surprised delight at seeing us. 

‘* Oh, Agatha,”’ cried the foremost of the two, a tall, 
brown-eyed, brown-faced sylph, with a profusion of 
wavy and very disorderly brown hair. ‘‘ Oh, Agatha, 
where did you get them? I’m so tired of Brancepeth.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ cried the other one, ‘‘ where did they drop 
from? I thought you were playing golf.’’ She was a 
jolly little thing, this second one, small, but plump, with 
fair skin and blue eyes, really very attractive. 
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This was somewhat embarrassing to me, but Vincent 
stood there, utterly unperturbed, with that easy grace of 
his, bowing as the Honorable Agatha introduced us. 
But imagine our surprise when she presented each of 
those two young things as ‘‘the Honorable Agatha 
Wyckhoff.’”’ 

‘* But I thought you were the Honorable Agatha,”’ I 
cried, unable to repress my astonishment. 

‘* So I amh,”’ she answered, smiling, and we followed 
her into the house, silent but Wondering. 

The inside of the castle gaye every evidence of enor- 
mous wealth and every imaginable luxury was provided. 
After a little interchange of pleasantries in the spacious 
hall our black-haired friend raised her voice in a sten- 
torian shout, in answer to which a brisk, elderly lady 
came down the mahogany stairs and welcomed us 
cordially. She was introduced.as ‘‘ our aunt and chap- 
eron, Mrs. Armistead,”’ amid peals of laughter from the 
girls, although we couldn’t see any joke. We then 
went to our rooms, which contained everything we could 
possibly have desired, and when we came down to dinner 
the footman told us that Mrs, Armistead and the young 
ladies were awaiting us in the drawing-room. 

We crossed the hall, and when the heavy curtains that 
separated it from the huge drawing-room were lifted to 
admit us, we saw at least twenty girls ranging in age 
from eighteen to twenty-three, standing or sitting around 
the room in attitudes of expectancy. I found out later 
that there were really only six of them, but, at the time, 
there looked to be twenty. They were all pretty, all 
wore evening dress, and all were talking at once; but as 
Vincent and I entered they stopped and Mrs. Armistead 
came forward and presented us to the three girls we had 
not yet seen. 

The first of the new three, Agatha Fourth, as Vincent 
and I called her later, was tall and very fair, with won- 
derful blue eyes and a beautiful figure. That our be- 
wilderment and astonishment increased when she also 
was presented to us as the Honorable Agatha Wyckhoff 
may be easily understood. The next one had light 
brown hair with gold lights in it and her eyes were a 
golden hazel. As she, too, was introduced as the 
Honorable Agatha Wyckhoff I bowed mechanically, as 
did, Vincent, not daring to trust myself to utter a word 
or repeat the name. Then, turning from Agatha Fifth, 
we met the Honorable Agatha Sixth and last, and I 
thought she was the prettiest of all. Delicate and fragile 
she was, but every inch an aristocrat from her small 
charming head to her dainty little feet. Her eyes were 
dark brown, her complexion clear olive, and her hair 
straight and soft and jet black. I took to her at once, 
though I thought she looked rather sarcastic. 


ox 


The introductions over, we went into dinner. Sucha 
meal as’ that was! At one end of the table sat Mrs. 
Armistead, while I sat at the other. Agatha First sat on 
/Mrs. Armistead’s right. Next to her sat Vincent, and 
next to him sat Agatha Fourth — the. tall, fair-haired 
beauty. I have described them at length so that it is not 
difficult to keep them apart. Next to her, on my left, sat 
the plump little girl with the blue eyes, Agatha Third. 
Then on my right—oh, fortunate me! sat my little lady 
atistocrat, Agatha Sixth. Next to her sat Agatha 
ond, her unruly brown curls somewhat subdued. 


~ She looked very fetching in a costume of pink and-white. 


I should have thought that these girls were American 
had I not had reason to believe that they were English ; 
there was that breezy simplicity and becomingness about 
their gowns that seem to be distinctively American. 

But I have omitted from my category Agatha Fifth, the 
Agatha of the hazel eyes. I will not now take time to do 
justice to her many charms, but shall do so later for 
reasons which will soon appear. And then—oh, yes, 
there was Mrs. Armistead’s secretary, who came in late 
and slipped into the seat at Mrs. Armistead’s left. She 
was dressed in a severely simple gown of gray, and her 


hair, which was done very plainly, was distinctly red in 
color. Mrs. Armistead introduced her to us as her 
secretary, Miss Marsh. 

The meal was well cooked and beautifully served, and 
by the time the salad course arrived Vincent and I had 
lost much of our constraint and self-consciousness and 
were talking and laughing with the best of them. The 
levity and treedom trom the conventionalities usually 
observed at a dinner-party, in which those girls indulged, 
was a bit shocking to me, although it did not seem to 
disconcert Vincent in the least. 

After dinner our adventure developed its most aston- 
ishing feature. At the close of the meal the ladies arose, 
and we were invited to remain and smoke some excep- 
tionally fine cigars. Before she left the room the 
secretary came over to us and in a low tone told us that, 
when we had finished our cigars, Mrs. Armistead desired 
that we should join her in the library to discuss business. 
She—the secretary— would come for us, as we would 
not know the way. 

We were amazed. Business? What business could 
we possibly have with Mrs. Armistead? However, we 
told the secretary that we would be happy to join 
her mistress in the library in about twenty minutes, 
although, as | said, we hadn’t the wildest idea what 
business we could have to discuss with her. 
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When the secretary withdrew Vincent burst into 
excited conjecture. ‘‘ Are we in a girls’ boarding- 
school, or a lunatic asylum, or what?’’ he demanded. 
‘* 1 don’t know what to make of it. If it’s an asylum 
then I’m distinctly for lunatics. They’re the most 
attractive lot I’ve ever seen. If they’re all sisters why 
didn’t Papa and Mamma Wyckhoff find different names 
for ’em? Six Agathas, and all ‘the Honorable’ at 
that! It’sabsurd! But it doesn’t seem to bother them ; 
they call each other ‘Ag,’ and ‘Aggie,’ and ‘Agatha’ 
just as if it were Rose, or Gwen, or Maud. What do you 
suppose it all means? My head’s in a whirl.”’ 

** My dear fellow,’’ I said, ‘‘ I have a presentiment 
that we shall find out what it all means when we join 
Mrs. Armistead in the library.’’ And we did. As I 
have said, my intuitions seldom fail me. 

The library was a little room at some distance from 
the dining-hall. It was beautifully furnished, like the 
rest of the house, and a big fireplace took up one side 
of the room. Before it was a massive armchair, worn 
and old, as if the barons of Wyckhoff for ages back had 
sat in it. On the large table were some legal-looking 
papers, and as we entered Mrs. Armistead arose and 
placed her hand upon them. The secretary closed the 
door and took up her position beside her mistress, while 
we stood before them, ill at ease and expecting we knew 
not what, 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ began Mrs. Armistead with great 
gravity, ‘‘ 1 am right, am I not, in presuming that you 
are candidates for the hand of the Honorable Agatha 
Wyckhoff ?’’ 

Yes, that’s just what she said: ‘‘ Candidates for the 
hand of the Honorable Agatha Wyckhoff.’”’ It took my 
breath away, and before | had time to speak and set her 
right I heard Vincent calmly assuring her that we were 
candidates! As he had thus rashly committed himself 
I couldn’t go back on him, so I let him make all the other 
answers that were necessary. 
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‘* Then you wish to hear the will?’’ continued Mrs. 
Armistead, and Vincent assented. 

** Read the will,’’ said Mrs. Armistead to the secre- 
tary, and the young lady in gray picked up one of the 
legal-looking papers. 

‘** This is to certify,’’ she began, and read to the finish, 
while I held my breath, for, when I had heard the whole 
of that extraordinary document, I was filled with amaze- 
ment and curiosity, not unmixed with a certain excite- 
ment. I will give you as briefly as I can the provisions 
of this remarkable will. 

Fletcher Boyd, stepfather of the Honorable Agatha 
Wyckhoff, left her his entire fortune of about twenty 
million dollars, provided that she obey the conditions 
of the will. Should she disregard them the whole sum 
was to go to the endowment of a Presbyterian Hospital 
at New Bedford, Massachusetts, his native town. 

The will then went on to say that, wishing to protect 
the girl, who was not yet twenty-one years of age, from 
fortune-hunters, her stepfather desired her, at the com- 
pletion of her education, to secure not less than three, 
nor more. than six, girls from eighteen to twenty-three 
years of age, and each named Agatha. These girls 
were to possess sufficient brains and to be handsome 
enough to make their companionship desirable, and be 
willing to live with the Honorable Agatha at the castle 
in Shropshire near Wye, England, for two years; in 
return for which they were each to receive a generous 
monthly stipend, enjoy luxurious lodgings and rich 
fare, and to live a life of idleness, with ample entertain- 
ment. 

It was further directed that, before the girls left for 
England, some English lady of rank or position be 
secured, to dwell at Castle Wyckhoff, in the capacity of 
chaperon, in consideration of a handsome salary, this 
lady to be, preferably, Mrs. Armistead, sister of the real 
Honorable Agatha’s mother. For the first year after 
Mr. Boyd’s death the Honorable Agatha was to observe 
mourning by not going to London festivities ; but during 
this time she was permitted to entertain at the castle 
any young men that the chaperon might provide for 
her. Mrs. Armistead (should she be the chaperon 
secured) was charged to keep the castle supplied with 
guests, the best young men that England could boast, 
as ‘her large acquaintance permitted her to do. Each 
visitor in the rdle of suitor for the hand of the Honorable 
Agatha was limited to six weeks’ stay at the castle, as 
Mr. Boyd considered that length of time sufficient for 
him to find out whether he loved any of the Agathas 
or not. The suitor was not to make his declaration 
until the very last day of the six weeks allotted him, 
and, of course, he was limited to one proposal. In the 
event of any of the young men proposing to any of the 
Agathas who was not the stepdaughter of Mr. Boyd, 
the will permitted her to marry him, if she desired, but 
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went on in an undertone. ‘‘ It concerns De Aquila, than 

whom there was never bolder nor craftier, nor more 
hardy knight born. And remember, he was an old, old 
man at that time.” 

** When?” said Dan. 

‘* When we came back from sailing with Witta.’’ 

‘* What did you do with your gold?”’ said Dan. 

‘* Have patience. Link by link is chain-mail made. I 
will tell all in its place. We bore the gold to Pevensey on 
horseback, three loads of it, and then 
up to the north chamber, above the 
great hall of Pevensey Castle, where . 
De Aguila lay in winter. He sat on 
his bed like a little white falcon, turn- 
ing his head swiftly from one to the 
other as we told our tale. Jehan, the 
Crab, an old, sour man-at-arms, 
guarded the stairway, but De Aquila 
bade him wait at the stair foot, and 
let down both leather curtains over 
the door. It was Jehan whom De 
Aquila had sent to us with the horses, 
and only Jehan had loaded the gold. 
When our story was told, De Aquila 
gave us the news of England, for we 
were as men waked from a year-long 
sleep. The Red King was dead— 
slain (ye remember ?) the day we set 
sail, and Henry, his younger brother, 
had made himself King of Eng.and, 
over the head of Robert of Normandy. 
This was the very thing that the Red 
King had done when our Great 
William died. Then Robert of 
Normandyy mad, as De Aquila said, 
at twice missing this kingdom, had 
sent an army against England, which 
army had been well beaten hack to 
their ships at Portsmouth. A little 
earlier, and Witta’s ship would have 
rowed through them. 
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‘** And now,’ said De Aquila, 
‘half the great Barons of the North 
and West are out against the King, 
between Salisbury and Shrewsbury, 
and half the other half wait to see 
which way the game shall go. They 
say Henry is overly English for their 
stomachs, because he hath married an 
English wife, and she hath coaxed him 
to give back their old laws to our 
Saxons. (Better ride a horse by the 
bit he knows, 7 say.) But that is 
only a cloak for their falsehood.’ He 
cracked his finger on the table where 
the wine was spilt, and thus he spoke: 

‘** William crammed us Norman 
Barons full of good English acres 
after Senlac. J had’ my share, too,’ 
he said, and clapped Hugh on the 
shoulder, ‘ but I warned him. I 
warned him before Odo rebelled — 
that he should have bidden the Barons 
give up their lands and lordships in 
Normandy, if they would be English 
Lords. Now they are all but Princes 
both in England and Normandy — 
trencher-fed hounds, with a foot in 
one trough and both eyes on the 
other! Robert Shortboots’ (for so 
we called Robert of Normandy) ‘ has 
sent them word that if they do not 
fight for him in England, he will 
sack and harry out their lands in 
Normandy. Therefore Clare has 
risen; Fitz Osborne has risen; 
Montgomery has risen, whom our 
first William made an English Earl. 
Even D’Arcy is out with his men, whose father I remember 
a little hedge-sparrow knight nearby Caen. If Henry wins, 
the Barons can still flee to Normandy, where Robert will 
welcome them. If Henry loses, Robert, he says, will give 
them more lands in England. Oh, a pest—a pest on 
Normandy. She will be England’s curse this many a long 
year !’ 

‘** Amen,’ said Hugh. 
ways, think you?’ 

Copyright, 1906, by Rudyard Kipling. 


|: HAS naught to do with apes or devils,’’ Sir Richard 





‘But will the war come our 

















‘** Not from the North,’ said De Aquila. ‘ But the sea 
is always open. If the Barons gain the upper hand, 
Robert will send another army into England for sure, and 
this time I think he will land here— where his father, the 
Conqueror, landed. Ye have brought your pigs to a 
pretty market. Half England alight, and gold enough on 
the ground’—he stamped on the bags beneath the table 
—-‘ to set every sword in Christendom fighting.’ 

‘** What is to do?’ said Hugh. ‘I have no keep at 
Dallington ; and if we buried it, whom could we trust?’ 








‘** Needs must,’ said Hugh. ‘ Our lives are in thy 
hands.’ So we lowered all the gold down except one small 
chest of it by De Aquila’s bed, which we kept as much for 
his delight in its weight and color as for our needs. 

‘*In the morning, ere we rode to our manors, he said: 
‘I do not say farewell, because ye will return and bide 
here. Not for love nor for sorrow, but to be with the gold. 
Have a care,’ he said laughing, ‘ lest I use it to make my- 
self Pope. ‘Trust me not, but return!’’’ 

Sir Richard paused, and smiled sadly. 

‘* In seven days, then, we returned 
from our manors—from the manors 
which had been ours.”’ 
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“*So Fulke Began, and Gilbert, Not Knowing What His Fate Would be, Wrote it Word by Word’” 


‘** Me,’ said De Aquila. ‘ Pevensey walls are strong. 
No man but Jehan, who is my dog, knows what is 
between them.’ He drew a curtain by the shot-window, 
and showed us the shaft of a well in the thickness of the 
wall. 

‘**T made it for a drinking well,’ he said, ‘but we found 
salt water, and it rises and falls with the tide. Hark!’ 
We heard the water whistle and blow at the bottom. 
* Will it serve?’ said he. : 
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‘“And were the children 
well?’ said Una. 

‘* Mysons were young. Land, rule 
and governance belong by right to 
young men.’’ Sir Richard was talk- 
ing to himself. ‘‘1lt would have 
broken their hearts if we had taken 
back our manors. They made us 
great welcome, but we could see— 
Hugh and I could see—that our day 
was done. I was a cripple, and he a 
one-armed man. And therefore,’’ he 
raised his voice, ‘‘ we rode back to 
Pevensey.” 

‘*T’'m_ serry,’’ said Una, for the 
Knight seemed very sorrowful. 

‘* Little maid, it all passed long 
ago. They were young. We were 
old. We let them keep the manors. 
‘Aha!’ cried De Aquila from his 
shot-window, when we dismounted. 
* Back again to earth, old foxes?’ but 
when we were in his chamber above 
the hall he put his arms about us and 
said, ‘ Welcome, ghosts! Welcome, 
poor ghosts!’ Thus it fell 
out that we were rich beyond belief, 
and lonely. And lonely!” 


Or 


‘* What did you do?”’ said Dan. 
‘*We watched for Robert of 
Normandy,”’ said the Knight. ‘‘ De 
Aquila was like Witta. He suffered 
no idleness. In fair weather we 
would ride along the marsh between 
Bexlei on the one side, to Cuckmere 
on the other— sometimes with hawk, 
sometimes with hound (thereare stout 
hares both on the marsh and the down 
land), but always with an eye to the 
sea, for fear of fleets from Normandy. 
In foul weather he would walk on the 
top of his tower, frowning ayainst the 
rain—peering here and pointing 
there. It always vexed him to think 
how Witta’s ship had come and gone 
without his knowledge. When the 
wind ceased, and ships anchored, to 
the wharf’s edge he would go, and 
leaning on his sword among the stink- 
ing fish would call to the mariners for 
their news from France. His other 
eye he kept landward for word of 
Henry’s war against the Barons. 
‘*Many brought him news—jon- 
gleurs, harpers, pedlars, sutlers, 
priests, and the like ; and though he 
was secret enough in small things, 
yet, if their news misliked him, thén, 
regarding neither time nor place nor 
people, would he curse our King 
Henry for a fool ora babe. I have 
» heard him say aloud by the fishing 
boats: ‘ If I were King of England I 
would do thus and thus,’ and when I 
rode out to see that the warning 
beacons were laid and dry, he has 
often called to me from the shot-window : ‘ Look to it, 
Richard, do not copy our blind King, but see with 
thine own eyes, and feel with thine own hands.’ I do not 
think he knew any sort of fear. And so we lived at 
Pevensey in the little chamber above the hall. One foul 
night came word that a Messenger of the King waited 
below. We were chilled after a long riding in the fo 
toward Bexlei, which is an easy place for ships to land. 
De Aquila sent word the man might-either eat with us, or 
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wait till we had fed. Anon Jehan at the stair head 
cried that he had called for horse, and was gone. ‘ Pest 
on him!’ said De Aquila. ‘I have more to do than to 
shiver in the great hall for every gadling the King sends. 
Left he no word?’ 

‘* * None,’ said Jehan, ‘ except ’—he was old, an-1 had 
been with De Aquila at Senlac—‘ except he said that if 
an old dog could not learn new tricks, it was time to 
sweep out the kennel.’ 

*** Oho!’ said De Aquila, rubbing his nose. 
whom did he say that?’ 

‘** To his beard chiefly, but some to his horse’s flank 
as he was girthing up. 1 followed him out,’ said Jehan 
the Crab. 

‘* “ What was his shield-mark ?’ 

‘* * Gold Horseshoes on black,’ said the Crab. 

‘* * That is one of Fulke’s men,’ said De Aquila.”’ 

Puck broke in very gently, ‘‘Gold Horseshoes on black 
is not the Fulkes’ shield. The Fulkes’ arms are——’’ 


ax 


The Knight waved one hand statelily. 

‘*Thou knowest that evil man’s true name,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘ but I have chosen to call him Fulke because I 
promised him I would not tell the story of his wicked- 
ness so that any man might know it. I have changed a// 
the names in my tale. His children’s children may be 
still alive.’’ 

‘* True—true,” said Puck, smiling oa. oe 

ye 


‘To 


knightly to keep faith— even after a thousan ars.”’ 

Sir Richard bowed a little and went on: ‘‘ ‘ Gold 
horseshoes on black!’ said De Aquila. ‘I had heard 
Fulke had joined the Barons, but if this is true, our 
King must be of the upper hand. No matter, all Fulkes 
are faithless. Still I would not have sent the man away 
empty.’ 

‘** He fed,’ said Jehan. ‘ Gilbert the Clerk fetched 
him meat and wine from the kitchens. He ate by 
Gilbert’s table.’ 

‘* This Gilbert was a clerk from Battle Abbey, who 
kept the accounts of Pevensey. He was tall and pale 
colored, and carried those new-tashioned beads for count- 
ing of prayers. They were large brown nuts or seeds, 
and hanging from his girdle with his penner and 
inkhorn, they clashed when he walked. His place was 
in the great fireplace. There was his table of accounts, 
and there he lay o’ nights. He feared the hounds in 
hall that came nosing after bones, or to sleep on the 
warm ashes, and would slash at them with his beads — 
like a woman. When De Aquila sat in hall to do 
justice, take fines, or grant lands, Gilbert would so 
write it in the manor-roll. But it was none of his work 
to feed our guests, or to let them depart without his 
lord’s knowledge. 

‘* Said De Aquila, after Jehan was gone down the 
stair : ‘ Hugh, hast thou ever told my Gilbert thou canst 
read Latin hand of write?’ 

‘** No,’ said Hugh. ‘ He is no friend to me, or to 
Odo my hound either.’ ‘ No matter,’ said De Aquila. 
‘Let him never know thou canst tell one letter from its 
fellow, and’—here he jerked us in the ribs with his 
scabbard —‘ watch him both of ye. There be devils in 
Africa, as I have heard, but by the Saints, there are 
greater devils in Pevensey!’ 

‘* That was all he would say. 
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“* It chanced some small while afterward, a Norman 
man-at-arms would wed a Saxon wench of the manor, 
and Gilbert (we had watched him well since De Aquila 
spoke) doubted whether her folk were free or slave. 
Since De Aquila would give them half a hide of land if she 
were free, the matter came up at the justice in great hall 
before De Aquila. First the wench’s father spoke ; then 
her mother ; then all together till the hall rang and the 


hounds bayed. De Aquila held up his hands. ‘ Write 
her free,’ he said to Gilbert by the fireplace. ‘ A God’s 
Name write her free, before she deafens me! Yes— 


yes,’ he said to the wench that was on her knees at him, 
‘thou art Cerdic’s sister, and own cousin to the Lady 
of Mercia, if thou wilt be silent. In fifty years there 
will be neither Norman nor Saxon, but all English,’ said 
he, ‘and /hese are the men that do our work.’ He 
clapped the man-at-arms, that was Jehan’s nephew, on 
the shoulder, and kissed the wench, and fretted with his 
feet among the rushes to show it was finished. (The 
great hall was always bitter cold.) I stood at his side; 
Hugh was behind Gilbert in the fireplace making to play 
with great rough Odo. He signed to De Aquila, who 
bade Gilbert measure the new field for the new couple. 
Out then runs our Gilbert between man and maid, his 
beads clashing at his waist, and the hall being emptied, 
we three sit by the fire. 

‘* Said Hugh, leaning down to the hearthstones, ‘ I 
saw this stone move under Giibert’s foot when Odo 
snuffed at it. Look!’ De Aquila digged in the ashes 
with his sword ; the stone tilted ; beneath it lay a parch- 
ment folden, and the writing atop was : ‘ Words spoken 
against the King by our Lord ot Pevensey —the second 
part.’ 

‘* Here was set out (Hugh read it us whispering) 
every jest De Aquila had made to us touching the King ; 
every time he had called out to me from the shot- 
window; and every time he had said what he would do 
if he were King of England. Yes, day by day had his 
daily speech, which he never stinted, been set down by 
Gilbert, tricked out and twisted from its true meaning, 
yet withal so cunningly that none could deny who 

new him that De Aquila had in some sort spoken those 
words. Yesee?”’ 


ax 


Dan and Una nodded. , 

** Yes,”’ said Una gravely. ‘‘ It isn’t what you say so 
much. It’s what you mean when you say it—like call- 
ing Dan a beast in fun. Only grown-ups don’t always 
understand.’’ 

*** He hath done this day by day before our very 
face?’ said De Aquila. 

*** Nay, hour by hour,’ said Hugh. ‘When De 
Aquila spoke even now, in the hall, of Saxens and 
Normans, I saw Gilbert write on a tag ony which he 
kept beside the manor-roll, that Aquila said soon 
there would be no Normans left in England, if his men- 
at-arms did their work aright.’ 


** * Bones of the Saints!’ said De Aquila. ‘ What avail 
is honor or a sword against a pen! Where did Gilbert 
hide that writing? He shall eat it.’ 

** * In his breast when he ran out,’ said Hugh. ‘ Which 
made me look to see where he kept his finished stuff. 
When Odo scratched at this stone here, I saw his face 
change. So I was sure.’ 

‘*** He is bold,’ said De Aquila. ‘ Do him justice. 
In his own fashion, my Gilbert 1s bold.’ 

‘** Overbold,’ said Hugh. ‘ Hearken here,’ and he 
read: ‘ Upon the Feast of Saint Agatha, our Lord of 
Pevensey, lying in his upper chamber, being clothed in 
his second fur gown reversed with rabbit P 

*** Pest on him! He is not my tire-woman!’ said 
De Aquila, and Hugh and I laughed. 

*** __ reversed with rabbit, seeing a fog over the 
marshes, did wake Sir Richard Dalyngridge, his drunken 
cup-mate’ (here they laughed at me) ‘and said: 
**Look out, old fox, for God is on the Duke of 
Normandy’s side.’’’ 

***So did I. It was a black fog. Shortboots could 
have landed ten thousand men, and we none the wiser. 
Does he tell how we were out all day riding the marsh 
and how | near perished in a quicksand, and coughed 
like a sick cow for ten days after?’ cried De Aquila. 

*** No,’ said Hugh. ‘ But here is the prayer ot Gilbert 
himself to his master Fulke.’ 

‘*** Ah,’ said De Aquila. ‘ Well I knew it was Fulke. 
What is the price of my blood ?’ 

‘*** Gilbert prayeth that when our Lord of Pevensey is 
stripped of his lands on this evidence which Gilbert hath 
with fear and pains collected y 

‘** Fear and pains is a true word,’ said De Aquila, 
and sucked in his cheeks. ‘ But how excellent weapon is 
a pen! I must learn it.’ 

‘** He prays that Fulke will advance him from his 
present service to that honor in the church which Fulke 
promised him. And-lest Fulke should forget, he has 
written below : ‘‘ To be Sacristan of Battle.’’’ 
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** At this De Aquila whistled: ‘ A man who can plot 
against one Lord can plot against another. When I am 
stripped of my lands, Fulke will whip off my Gilbert’s 
foolish head. None the less Battle needs a new Sacris- 
tan. They say the Abbot Henry keeps no sort of rule 
there.’ 

‘** Let the Abbot wait,’ said Hugh. ‘ It is our heads 
and our lands that are in danger. This parchment is the 
second part of the tale. The’ first has gone to Fulke, 
and so to the King, who will hold us traitors.’ 

** * Assuredly,’ said De Aquila. ‘ Fulke’s man took 
the first part that evening when Gilbert fed him ; and our 
King is so beset by his brother and his Barons that he 
is mad with mistrust. Fulke has his ear, and pours 
poison into it. Presently the King gives him my lands 
and yours. This is an old play,’ and he leaned back 
and yawned. 

*** And thou wilt surrender Pevensey without word 
or blow?’ said Hugh. ‘ We Saxons will fight your 
King then. I will go warn my nephew at Dallington. 
Give me a horse !’ 

‘** Give thee a toy and a rattle,’ said De Aquila. 
‘ Put back the parchment, and rake over the ashes. If 
Fulke is given my Pevensey, which is England’s gate, 
what will he do with it? Heis Norman at heart, and his 
heart is in Normandy where he can kill peasants at his 
pleasure. He will open England’s gate to our sleepy 
Robert as Odo and Mortain tried to do, and then there 
will be another landing and another Senlac. Therefore 
I cannot give up Pevensey.’ 

‘* * Good,’ said we two. 

*** Ah, but wait! If my King be made, on Gilbert’s 
evidence, to mistrust me, he will send his men against 
me here, and while we fight England’s gate is left 
unguarded. Who will be the first to come through 
thereby? Even Robert of Normandy. Therefore I can- 
not fight my King.’ He nursed his sword —thus. 
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‘** This is saying and unsaying like a Norman,’ said 
Hugh. * What of our manors?’ 

‘**T do not think for myself,’ said De Aquila, ‘ nor 
for our King, nor tor your Gade which I gave you. I 
think for England, for whom neither King nor Baron 
thinks. I am not Norman, Sir Richard, nor Saxon, Sir 
Hugh. English am I.’ 

‘** Saxon, Norman or English,’ said Hugh, ‘ our lives 
are thine, however the game goes. When do we hang 
Gilbert ?’ 

** “ Never,’ said De Aquila. ‘ Who knows but he‘may 
yet be Sacristan of Battle? for, to do him justice, he is a 
good writer. Dead men make dumb witnesses. Wait.’ 

*** But the King may give Pevensey to Fulke. And 
our manors go with it,’ said I. ‘Shall we tell our 
sons?’ 

*** No; this is old man’s play. The King will not 
wake up a hornet’s nest in the South till he has smoked 
out the bees in the North. He may hold me traitor, but 
at least, he sees I am not fighting against him, and every 
day that I lie still is so much gain to him while he fights 
the Barons. If he were wise (but he is a fool) he would 
wait till that war were over before he made new ene- 
mies. But I think Fulke will play upon him to send for 
me, and if I do not obey the Summons, that will to 
Henry’s mind be proof of my treason. But mere talk, 
such as Gilbert sends, is no proof nowadays. We Barons 
follow the Church, and, like Anselm, we speak what we 
please. Let us go about our day’s dealings and say 
naught to Gilbert.’ 

*** Then we do nothing?’ said Hugh. 

*** We wait,’ said De Aquila. ‘ I am old, but still I 
find that the most grievous work I know.’ 

igh And so we found it, but in the end De Aquila was 
right. 

** A little later in the year armed men rode over the 
hill, the Golden Horseshoes flying behind the King’s 
banner. Said De Aquila at the window of our 
chamber: ‘ How did | tell you? Here comes Fulke 
himself to spy out his new lands which our King hath 
promised him if he can bring proof of my treason.’ 

** * How dost thou know?’ said Hugh. 

** * Because that is what I would do if I were Fulke, 
but should have brought more men. My roan horse 
to your old shoes,’ said he, ‘ Fulke brings me the King’s 








Summons to leave Pevensey and join the war.’ He 
sucked in his cheeks, and drummed on the edge of the 
shaft where the water sounded all hollow. 

** * Shall we go?’ said I. 

***Go? At this time of year? Stark madness,’ said 
he. ‘ Take me from Pevensey to fisk and flyte through 
fern and forest, and in three days Robert’s keels would 
be lying on Pevensey mud with ten thousand men. 
Who would stop them? Fulke?’ 
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‘* The horns blew without, and anon Fulke cried the 
King’s Summons at the great door, that De Aquila with 
all men and horse should join the King’s camp at 
Salisbury. 

*** How did I tell you?’ said De Aquila. ‘ There are 
twenty Barons ’twixt here and Salisbury could give King 
Henry good land service, but he has been worked upon 
by Fulke to send South and call me—me—off the gate 
ot England, when his enemies stand about to batter it 
in. See that Fulke’s men lie in the big south barn,’ said 
he. ‘ Give them drink, and when Fulke has eaten we 
will drink in my chamber. The great hall is too cold 
for old bones.’ 

‘* As soon as he was off horse Fulke went to the 
chapel with Gilbert, to give thanks for his safe coming, 
and when he had eaten—he was a fat man, and rolled 
his eyes greedily at our good roast Sussex wheatears — 
we led him to the little upper chamber where Gilbert 
had already gone with the manor-roll. I remember 
when Fulke heard the tide blow and whistle in the 
shaft, he leaped back, and his long down-turned stirrup 
shoes caught in the rushes and he stumbled, so that 
Jehan behind him found it easy to knock his head against 
the wall.” 

‘* Did you know it was going to happen?” said Dan. 

‘** Assuredly,’’ said Sir Richard, with a sweet smile. 
‘*T put my foot on his sword, and plucked away his 
dagger; but he knew not whether it was day or 
night for a while. He lay rolling his eyes, and bub- 
bling with his mouth, and Jehan roped him like a calf. 
He was cased all in that new-fangled armor which we 
call lizard-mail. Not rings like my hauberk here,’’ 
Sir Richard tapped his chest, ‘‘ but little pieces of 
dagger-proof steel overlapping on stout leather. We 
stripy it off (no need to spoil good harness by wet- 
ting it), and in the neck-piece De Aquila found the 
same folden piece of parchment we had put back under 
the hearthstone. 

‘* At this Gilbert squeaked like a rabbit, and would 
have run out. I laid my hand on his shoulder. It suf- 
ficed. He fell to trembling and praying on his beads. 

** * Gilbert,’ said De Aquila, ‘ here be more notable 
sayings and doings of our Lord of Pevensey for thee to 
write down. Take penner and inkhorn, Gilbert. I 
grieve that thy service irks thee, but we cannot all be 
Sacristans of Battle.’ 

‘* Said Fulke from the floor, ‘ Ye have bound a King’s 
messenger. Pevensey shall burn for this.’ 
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‘** Maybe. I have seen it besieged once,’ said De 
Aquila; ‘but heart up, Fulke. 1 promise thee that thou 
shalt be hanged in the middle of the flames at the end 
of that siege, if I have to share my last loaf with thee; 
and that is more than Odo would have done when we 
starved out him and Mortain.’ 

‘* Then Fulke sat up rolling his eyes, and looked long 
and cunningly at De Aquila. 

** * By the Saints,’ said he, ‘ why didst thou not say 
thou wast on the Duke’s side at the first?’ 

*** Am 1?’ said De Aquila. 

** Fulke laughed and said : ‘ No man who serves King 
Henry dare do this much to his messenger. When 
didst thou come over to the Duke? Let me up, and we 
can smooth it out together, old fox.’ And he smiled, 
and becked, and winked. 

‘** Yes, we will smooth it out,’ said De Aquila. He 
nodded to me, and Jehan and I heaved up Fulke—he 
was a heavy man—and lowered him into the shaft by a 
rope, not so as to stand on our gold, but dangling &e 
shoulders a little above. It was turn of ebb, and the 
water came to his knees. He said nothing, but shivered 
somewhat. 

‘* Then Jehan of a sudden beat down Gilbert's wrist 
with his sheathed dagger. ‘Stop!’ he said. ‘ He 
would swallow his beads.’ 

‘** Poison, belike,’ said De Aquila. 
men who know too much. 
years. Give me!’ 

‘** Then Gilbert wept and howled. De Aquila ran the 
beads through his fingers. The last one—I have said 
they were large nuts — opened in two halves on a pin— 
and there was a small folded parchment within. On it 
was written : ‘7he Old Dog goes to Salisbury to be beaten. 
I have his Kennel. Come quickly.’ 

‘** This is worse than poison,’ said De Aquila, very 
softly —and sucked in his cheeks. Then Gilbert grov- 
eled in the rushes, and told us all he knew. The letter, 
as we guessed, was from Fulke to the Duke (and not the 
first that had passed between them); Fulke had given it 
to Gilbert in the chapel, and Gilbert thought to have 
taken it by morning to a certain fishing t at the 
wharf, which trafficked between Pevensey and the 
French shore. Gilbert was a false fellow, but he found 
time between his quakings and shakings to swear that 
the master of the boat knew nothing of the matter. 
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** * He hath called me shaved head,’ said Gilbert, ‘ and 
he hath thrown haddock-guts at me, but for all that he 
is no traitor !’ 

‘**] will have no clerk of mine mishandled or mis- 
called,’ said De Aquila. ‘ That seaman shall be whip 
at his own mast. Write me first a letter, and thou shalt 
poe it with the order for the whipping tomorrow to the 

oat.’ 

‘* At this Gilbert would have kissed De Aquila’s hand 
—he had not hoped to live until the morning — and when 
he trembled less he wrote a letter as from Fulke to the 
Duke, saying that the Kennel, which signified Pevensey, 
was shut, and that the Old Dog (which was De Aquila) 
sat outside it, and, moreover, that all had been betrayed. 


‘It is good for 
I have carried it these thirty 
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Jane Addams’s Own Story of Her Work 


The First Five Years at Hull-House 


By Jane 


at Hull-House is more or less 

blurred with fatigue, for we could, 

of course, become accustomed only 

gradually to the unending activity and 

to the confusion of a house constantly 

filling and refilling with groups of 

people. The little children who came to the kindergarten 

in the morning were followed by the afternoon clubs of 

older children, and those in turn made way for the educa- 

tional and social organizations of adults occupying every 

room in the house on every evening. All one’s habits of 

living had to be readjusted, and any student’s tendency to 

sit with a book by the fire was of necessity definitely 
abandoned. 

But the domestic adjustment was, after all, easier than 
that demanded by the neighborhood, for we felt for the 
first years all the bewilderment and discouragement which 
arise from close personal contact with an immigrant pop- 
ulation crowded into a city which, because it assumes that 
it is free from the problems of a tenement-house popula- 
tion, has made no provision for adequate municipal 
regulation. The housing was poor and insanitary chiefly 
because it was unrestrained by any well-considered building 
laws or sanitary inspection; the garbage overflowed in 
huge wooden boxes placed upon the pavement, and during 
the winter was sometimes undisturbed for months. Many 
of the newly-immigrated Italians and Russians were em- 
ployed in the meee which were totally without 
regulation as to hours and conditions of work. 


Ts memory of the first five years 


We Found Numbers of Young Girls who were constantly 
being exhausted by night work, for, whatever may be said 
in defense of night work for men, few women are able to 
endure it. A man who works by night sleeps regularly 
by day, but a woman finds it impossible to put aside the 
household duties which crowd upon her. One of the most 
»ainful impressions of those first years is that of pale, list- 
oes girls who worked regularly in a huge factory of the vicin- 
ity which was then running full nighttime. These girls also 
encountered a special danger in the early morning hours as 
they returned from work, debilitated and exhausted ; and 
were only too easily convinced that a drink and a little 
dancing at the tag end of the balls breaking up in the 
saloon halls was what they needed to brace them. 
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We were confronted by that old conundrum of the inter- 
dependence of matter and spirit, for the conviction was 
forced upon us that long and exhausting hours of work are 
almost sure to be followed by lurid and exciting pleasures, 
that the moral life is curiously wrapped up with physical 
stamina, and that the power to overcome temptation reaches 
its limit almost automatically with that of physical resistance. 


We Learned to Know Many Families in which the children 
worked supporting their parents, both because they spoke 
— better than the older immigrants did, and were 
willing to take lower wages, and because their parents 
gradually found it easy to live upon their earnings. A 
South Italian peasant who has picked olives and packed 
oranges from his toddling babyhood cannot see at once the 
difference between the outdoor healthy work which he 
performed in the varying seasons and the long hours of 
monotonous factory life which his child encounters when 


he goes to work in Chicago. I recall an Italian father who . 


came to us in great grief over the death of his oldest child, 
a little girl of twelve, who had brought the largest wages 
into the family fund. In the midst of his genuine sorrow 
he said quite simply, ‘‘ She was the oldest kid | had. Now 
I shall have to go back to work again until the next ones 
are able to take care of me.” The man was only thirty- 
three and had, hoped to retire from work permanently, at 
least during the winters. No foreman cared to have him 
in a factory, untrained and unintelligent as he was. It was 
much easier for his bright, English-speaking little girl to 
get a chance to paste labels on a box than for him to 
secure an opportunity to carry pig-iron. The effect on the 
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child was what no one concerned thought about, in the 
abnormal effort she nade. to thus prematurely bear the 
weight of life. I remember another little girl of thirteen, 
a Russian-Jewish child employed in a laundry at a heavy 
task beyond her strength, who committed suicide be- 
cause she had borrowed three dollars from a companion 
which she could not repay unless she confided the story 
to her parents and gave up an entire week’s wage — 
but what could the family live upon that week in case 
she did! Her child miind, of course, had no-sense of 
proportion, and the easiest way out of the insoluble prob- 
lem seemed to her to be by the path of carbolic acid. 


There was No Child-Labor Law at that time in Illinois 
save a most inadequate one relating only to mines, and 
no factory law of any sort, because of the fiction that 
Illinois was an agricultural State—in spite of the fact 
that the very next year, 1890, it stood the third State of 
the Union in the value of its manufactured output. I 
well remember three boys in succession who were in- 
jured at one machine in a neighboring factory for lack 
of a guard which would have cost but a few dollars, 
and even when the injury of one of these boys resulted 
in his death we were totally impotent to insist that the 
machine should be properly guarded, for there was no 
law in the State relating to it. 


It was at the End of the Second Year that we received a 
visit from the Warden of Toynbee Hall and his wife as 
they were returning to London from a journey around the 
world. They had lived in East London for many years, 
and Mrs. Barnett had been identified from the beginning 
with Octavia Hill’s improved housing plans. They were 
much shocked and surprised that, in a new country with 
conditions so plastic and the possibility of change’so hope- 
ful, we had paid so little attention to experiments and 
methods of amelioration which had already been tried ; 


and they looked in vain through our library for Blue Books” 


and governmental reports which recorded painstaking 
study into the conditions of English cities. 

They were the first of a long line of English visitors to 
express the conviction that many things in Chicago were 
untoward, not through paucity of public spirit, but through 
lack of political machinery adapted to modern city lite. 
This was not all of the situation, but perhaps no casual 
visitor could be ex- 
pected to see that 
these matters of detail 
seemed unimportant to 
a city in the first flush 
of its youth, impatient 
of correction and con- 
vinced that all would 
be well with its future. 
This attitude on the 
part of Chicago fifteen 
years ago was influ- 
enced by and in turn 
lent itself to the pre- 
vailing spirit of social 
agitation. It was dis- 
tinctly the period of 
propaganda as over 
against constructive 
social effort: the mo- 
ment of marching and 
carrying banners, as it 
were, for stating gen- 
eral principles and 
making a demonstra- 
tion rather than for un- 
covering the situation 
and for providing the 
legal measures and the 
social organization 
through which the new 
social hopes might 
make themselves felt. 
The terrible experi- 
ences connected with 
the Haymarket Riot 
were but three years 
old, and it was felt by 
the wisest men in the 
city that an adequate outlet must be provided for rational 
discussion of social questions if disorderly demonstrations 
were to be avalied. Economic conferences were held 
every Sunday evening in a large downtown auditorium, 
and the utmost freedom of expression was invited. This 
was also within three years of the Henry George campaign 
in New York, when his adherents all over the country were 
filled with hope of a successful and effective propaganda. 
Their meetings were of a religious temper and fervor. 
They distributed tracts, they sang songs and labored with 
individuals that they might ‘‘ see the light.’”” But perhaps 
the Socialists surpassed even them and every one else in 
fervor and in the conviction that life could be spelled out 
in terms of irrefutable logic. 


In the Weekly Discussions in the Hull-House drawing- 
room everything was thrown back upon general principles, 
and all discussion save that which ‘‘went to the root of 
things’’ was me ro discarded as an unworthy, half- 
way measure. I recall one evening in the Social Service 
Club when an exasperated member had thrown out the 
statement that ‘‘ Mr. B. believes that socialism will cure the 
toothache,’’ that Mr. B. promptly rose to his feet and said 
that it certainly would, that, when every child’s teeth were 
systematically cared for from the beginning, toothache 
would disappear from the face of the earth, belonging, as 
it had, to the extinct competitive order, as the Black 
Plague had disa ed from the earth with the ill-regulated 
feu nialene oon Middle Ages. ‘‘ But,’’ he added, ‘‘ why 
do we spend time discussing trifles like the toothache when 
great social changes are to be considered which will of 
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themselves reform these minor ills?’’ Even the man who 
had been humorous fell into the solemn tone of the gathering. 

And yet all theorists must in the end agree with the 
so-called ‘‘ practical reformers,’’ that social growth must 
pursue its normal course by means of changes and adapta- 
tions which in turn must be initiated by groups of individuals 
who are convinced of the necessity of modification in the 
existing arrangement because they are brought directly in 
contact with its failures. At that moment, however, the 
then new science of sociology was not yet recognized as 
possessing a legitimate field. The University of Chicago, 
which was the first great institution of learning to have a 
department of sociology, was not opened until three years 
later. Hull-House began some careful investigations even 
in those first years, but in the mean time it was evident that 
free discussion was needed, and although many men of 
many minds met constantly at our conferences it was amaz- 
ing to find the incantialiite good nature which prevailed. 
Radicals are accustomed to hot discussion and sharp differ- 
ences of opinion, and take it all in the day’s work. I recall— 
that the secretary of the Hull-House Social Service Club at 
the end of the seventh year of its existence read a report in 
which he stated that so far as he could remember but twice 
during that time had a speaker lost his temper, and in each 
case it had been a college professor who ‘‘ wasn’t accus- 
tomed to being talked back to,’’ and so, of course, the club 
excused him. 


Gradually Certain Definite Lines of Effort emerged from 
the chaos as the number of residents grew in numbers and 
ability, and the observing and working force of the settle- 
ment was increased. A careful investigation of the sweat- 
shops of the neighborhood was made by Mrs. Kelley, who 
was appointed to do the work by the Illinois Labor Bureau. 
The report brought a special commission from the Legisla- 
ture to look into the matter, and the recommendations of 
this committee resulted in the passage of the first factory 
law for Illinois, which dealt largely with the sanitary condi- 
tions of the sweat-shops and the regulation of the age at 
which a child might be permitted to work, and contained 
a clause limiting the hours of women in factories and work- 
shops to eight a day. 

Mrs. Kelley was appointed the first factory inspector 
with a deputy and a force of twelve inspectors to enforce 
the first law, which has gradually been built upon by many 
public-spirited citizens, until Illinois stands well among the 
States in the matter of protecting her children. 


We Had Been Told, when we first planned to live on 
Halsted Street, that we would feel isolated and outside the 
stream of normal activity. On the contrary, long before 
the end of the first five years we found ourselves attached 
to various public bodies, ‘vecause we had discovered that 
it was impossible to secure the smallest of much-needed 
improvements without an appeal to the public conscience 
and to organized bodies of government. 

It was, perhaps, significant that the only political office 
we sought from the city was that of garbage inspector for 
our own ward. The poor collection of refuse throughout 
the city made the greatest menace in the Nineteenth Ward, 
where the normal amount was much increased by the de- 
cayed fruit and vegetables discarded by the Italian and 
Greek fruit-sellers, and it seemed quite probable that this 
condition had some connection with the high death-rate so 
pores in the ward. The Hull-House Woman’s Club 

ad been started during the third year of the life of the 
house. Twelve of their number undertook in connection 
with the residents to report carefully the condition of the 
alleys during one July and August. If you have finished a 
long day’s work of washing or ironing by the cooking of a 
hot supper it is much easier to sit on your doorstep dur- 
ing a summer’s evening than to go up and down ill-kept 
alleys and get into trouble with your neighbors over the 
condition of their garbage-boxes. It requires a certain 
amount of civic enterprise, of moral conviction, as it were, 
to be willing to do this three evenings a week during the 
hottest and most uncomfortable months of the year. 
Nevertheless, a certain number of women persisted, as did 
the residents, and three inspectors in succession were trans- 
ferred from the ward because of unsatisfactory services: 
Still the death-rate remained high, and the condition 
seemed little improved throughout the next winter. 

In the spring, when the city contracts were awarded for 
the removal of garbage, I myself, with the backing of two 
well-known business men, put in a bid for the garbage 
removal of the Nineteenth Ward. My paper was thrown 
out because of a technicality, but the incident induced the 
Mayor to appoint me the garbage inspector of the ward 
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with the pay of-a thousand dollars 4 year. The loss 
of this salary, which had been considered a political 
‘* plum,”’ naturally made a great stir among the politi- 
cians. Miss Amanda Johnson, a graduate ~of the 
University of Wisconsin, who had done some excellent 
volunteer inspection in both Chicago and Pittsburg, 
became my deputy and performed the work in a most 
thoroughgoing manner for three years, one year as dep- 
uty, and two years asa duly appointed civil-service officer. 


Many of the Foreign-Born Women of the Ward were 
much shocked by this abrupt departure into the ways of 
men, and it took much explanation to convey the idea 
even remotely that if it were a womanly task to go about 
in tenement-houses in order to nufse the sick, it might be 
quite as womanly to go through the same district in order 
to prevent the breeding of so-called ‘‘ filth diseases.’’ 
While many of them enthusiastically approved the slowly 
changing conditions, and saw that their housewifely 
duties logically extended to the adjacent alleys and 
streets, they yet were quite certain that it was not a 
‘* lady’s job”’ to get up at six o’clock in the morning to 
start a dozen teams throughout the ward, and many times 
to follow them totheir dreary destination, ‘‘ the dump.”’ 
A revelation of this attitude was made one day ina con- 
versation which the inspector heard as it was vigorously 
carried onina laundry. Oneof the employees was leav- 
ing, and was expressing her mind concerning the place 
in no unmeasured terms, summing up her contempt for 
it as follows: ‘‘ I would rather be-the girl who goes pok- 
ing about in the alleys than to stay here any longer!”’ 

And yet the spectacle of eight hours’ work for eight 
hours’ pay, the even-handed justice to all citizens irre- 
spective of ‘‘ pull,’’ the dividing of responsibilitydetween 
landlord and tenant, and “the readiness to enforce obe- 
dience to law from both, was, perhaps, one of the most 
valuable demonstrations which could have been made. 
Such daily living on the*part of the office-holder is of 
infinitely more value than many-talks-on civics, for, after 
all, we credit most easily.the testimony of the deed. 
The careful inspection ¢dmbined with other causes 
brought about a great ifmproyement in the cleanliness 
and comfort of the neighborlfood, and one happy day, 
when the death-rate of our ward was read before the 
Hull-House Woman’s Club, and the ward was found to 
have dropped from third to seventh in the list of city 
wards, the applause which followed recorded the genu- 
ine sense of participation in the result, and a_ public 
spirit which had ‘‘ made good.’’ 


Meantime the Daily Activities of the settlement were 
developing. It was a little curious that when we were 
so distressed over the sterner aspects of life about us, 
and soimpressed with the lack of municipal regulations, 
the first building erected for the house should have been 
designed for an art gallery, for although it contained a 
reading-room on the first floor and a studio above, the 
largest space on the second floor was carefully designed 
a lighted for art exhibits which had to do only with 
the cultivation of that which appealed to the powers of 
enjoyment as over against a wage-earning capacity. 
Doubtless one of the functions of art has always been that 
of solace and comfort in the midst of dreary realities, an 
escape from them into the kingdoms of the imagination. 
Miss Starr from the beginning insisted that this aspect of 
life should receive adequate expression. 

Certain it is that the visitors who came to the Hull- 
House art exhibits, which were held at the rate of 
three or four a year until the Art Institute was opened 
on Sundays and for three evenings a week, displayed a 
genuine enjoyment and enthusiasm, as they did for the 
concerts which have been held on every Sunday after- 
noon for years. There was, perhaps, a certain daring in 
the fact that the first building erected for Hull-House 
thus ventured money on the conviction that the neigh- 
borhood would care for good pictures, and it was also 
significant that a Chicago business man, fond of pictures 
himself, respondéd to this first appeal of the new and 
somewhat puzzling undertaking called a settlement. 


That the Art Gallery Embodied a New Attitude toward 
the immigrants was clear. One Italian expressed great 
surprise when he found that we, although Americans, 
still liked pictures, and said quite naively that he didn’t 
know that Americans cared for anything but dollars — 
that looking at pictures was something people did in 
Italy, but not in Chicago. It brought out various stories, 
of the difficulty one Italian in America had to express his 
decorative sense even though his own hands possessed 
the requisite skill. He had decorated the doorposts of 
his tenement with a beautiful pattern he had previously 
used in carving the reredos of a Neapolitan church, only 
to find that he was ‘‘ fired’’ by his landlord on the 
ground of destroying property. His feelings were much 
hurt, not so much that he had been put out of his house 
as that his work had been so disregarded, and he said 
quite simply that when people traveled in Italy they 
liked to look for woodcarvings, but that in America 
‘* they tried only to make money out of you.”’ 

The extreme isolation of the Italian colony was 
demonstrated by the fact that they did not know that 
there was a public art gallery in the city nor any houses 
in which pictures and carvings were regarded as treas- 
ures. Another little incident of this year demonstrates 
the isolation in which many immigrants live. An Italian 
woman in expressing her pleasure in the red roses that 
she saw at one of our receptions showed surprise that 
they had been ‘‘ brought so fresh all the way from 
Italy.”” She would not believe for an instant that they 
had grown in America. She said quite simply that she 
had lived in Chicago for six years and had never seen 
any roses, whereas in Italy she had seen them every 
summer in great profusion. During all that time, of 


course, the woman had lived within ten blocks of a © 


florist’s window; she had not been more than a five-cent 
car ride away from the public parks, but she had never 
dreamed of faring forth by herself and no one had 
taken her. Her conception of America had been the 
untidy street in which she had lived and had made her 
long struggle to adapt herself to American ways. She 
had lost three children partly because she had not 
known how to care for them under the changed condi- 
tions. She did not need charity in the sense of receiving 
money or goods, but she sadly needed the companion- 
ship and guidance of American women. 


‘ 

it Seemed to-Us in’ Those Days possible to receive 
help fro6m American women who had traveled in Italy, 
and who, knowing the language, might be interested to 
discover the charm of this fife of Italy built in the midst 
of Chicago, retaining the traditions of an older civiliza- 
tion, and the capacity which it so mysteriously displays 
of tlowering into beauty at unexpected points. ~Some 
help has always come in that way, but perhaps our most 
efficient aid comes not from Italian-speaking Americans, 
but from the neighborhood itself. 1 could cite many 
illustrations of this, although one may serve: ‘The Hull- 
House Woman’s Club: very early in its history formed 
what was called ‘* A’ Social Extension Committee ”’ 
which at least once a month gave parties ‘to people in 
the neighborhood who ‘for any reason seemed to them 
forlorn and without ‘much social pleasure. One even- 
ing they invited only'Italian women, thereby crossing a 
distinct social ‘‘ gulf,’’ for there certainly exists as great 
a sense of social difference between the prosperous 
Irish-American women and the South Italian peasants as 
between a&hy* two sets of people in the city of Chicago. 
The Italian’ women, who are almost Eastern in their 
habits, all stdyed at home and sent their husbands, and 
the Social Extension Comnnittee-entered the drawing- 
room to find it Occupied by rows of Italian workingmen, 
who seemed to“prefer to sit in chairs along the wall. 
They were quite ready to be ‘‘ socially extended,’’ but 
plainly puzzled as to what it was all about. The 
evening finally developed into a very successiul social 
oecasion, not se much because the committee were 
equal to it as because the Italian men rose to the occa- 
sion. Untiring pairs of them danced the tarantella, 
their fascinating national dance, they sang Neapolitan 
songs, one of them performed some of those wonderful 
sleight-of-hand tricks one sees so often on the streets of 
Napties; they explained the coral finger of St. Januarius 
which they wore, they politely ate the strange American 
refreshments, and when the evening was over oné of the 
committee said to me, ‘‘ Do you know, I am quite 
ashamed of the way that I used to talk about ‘ Dagos’ ; 
they are quite like other people, only you must take a 
little more pains withthem. I have been nagging my 
husband to move off of ‘F Street because they are 
moving in, but I am going to try staying a while and see 
if I can make a real acquaintance with some of them.”’ 
To my mind at that moment the ‘speaker had passed 
from the region of the uncultivated person into that of 
the cultivated person. The former is bounded by a 
narrow outlook on life, unable to overcome differences 
of dress and habit, and his interests are slowly contract- 
ing within a more circumscribed area; while the latter 
constantly tends to be more a citizen of the world 
because of his growing understanding of all kinds of 
people; with their varying experiences. We send our 
young people to Europe that they may lose their pro- 
vincialism and be able to judge their fellows by a more 
universal test, as we send them to college that they may 
attain the historic background, a larger outlook ; all of 
these it is possible to acquire in other ways, as this 
member of the Woman’s Club had discovered for herself. 


It was Through a Series of Experiences such as these 
that we finally learned to know something of the 
resources of the vicinity and were awakened to the charm 
of the life which is inherent in the very commingling of 
people of diverse habits and traditions. Adjacent to the 
most crowded quarters were many of the older residents 
of the vicinity who were not only willing to add their 
social and civic energies to the undertakings of the 
settlement, but whose aid is the most valuable asset in 
the possession of Hull-House. 

The humanitarian activities of the house grew steadily 
as an attempt was made to respond te the simpler needs 
of the neighborhood. Because of the many mothers 
who were obliged to work and. who quite simply asked 
the kindergartner to ‘‘ keep the baby for the day,’’ a 
small apartment was taken across the street and turned 
into a day-nursery, which was later moved into a cottage 
on the nearest side street, and although a second 
kindergarten was started here the one in the drawing- 
room continued. 


The Coffee-House Which Belongs to This Period was 
opened first on the basis of a public kitchen. The 
investigation of the sweat-shops disclosed the fact that 
sewing-women during the busy season paid little atten- 
tion to the feeding of their families, for it was only by 
working steadily through the long day that the scanty 
pay of five, seven or nine. cents for finishing a dozen 
pairs of trousers could be made into a day’s wage; and 
that they bought from the nearest grocery the canned 
goods that could be most quickly heated, or gave a few 

nnies to the children with which they might secure a 
unch from a neighboring candy-shop. 

One of the residents made an investigation, at the 
instance of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
into the food values of the dietaries of the various 
immigrants, and this was followed by an investigation 
made by another resident, Miss Hunt, for the United 
States Department of Labor, into the foods of the Italian 
colony on the supposition that the constant use of im- 
ported products bore a distinct relation to the cost of 
living. I recall an Italian man, who, coming into Hull- 
House one day as we were sitting at the dinner-table, 
expressed great surprise that Americans ate a variety of 
food, because he had been led to believe that they par- 
took only of potatoes and beer. A little inquiry showed 
that this conclusion was drawn from the fact that he 
lived next to an Irish saloon and had never seen any- 
thing but potatoes gcing in and beer coming out. 

At that time the New England Kitchen was compara- 
tively new in Boston, and Mrs. Richards, who was 
largely responsible for its foundation, hoped that cheaper 
cuts of meat and simpler vegetables, if they were sub- 
jected to slow and thorough processes of cooking, might 
be made attractive and their nutritive value secured for 
the people who so sadly needed better feeding. It 
was felt that this could be best accomplished in public 
kitchens where the advantage of scientific training and 
careful supervision could be secured. One of the resi- 
dents went to Boston for a training under Mrs. Richards, 
and the Hull-House kitchen was fitted under her guid- 
ance and direction. Mr. Atkinson himself inspected the 
Aladdin ovens we were using, and our hopes ran high 
for some modification of the food of the neighborhood. 


We did not reckon,“howeves, with the wide diversity in 
nationality and inherited tastes, and while we sold a 
certain.amount of the carefully-prepared soups and 
stews in the neighboring factories—a sale which has 
steadily increased thréughout the years—and were also 
patronized by a few households, perhaps the neighbor- 
hood estimate was best summed up by the woman who 
frankly confessed that the food was certainly nutritious, 
but that she didn’t like to eat what was nutritious, that 
she liked to eat ‘* what she’d ruther.”’ 


If the Dietetics were Appreciated but Slowly, the social 
value of the Coffee-House and the gyninasium built the 
same year were quickly demonstrated. At that time 
the saloow halls were the only places-in the neighbor- 
hood which the immigrant could obtain for his social 
gathering, and such innocent and legitimate ‘occasions 
as weddings and christenings could find no other places. 
These halls were rented very cheaply with the under- 
standing that various sums of money should be ‘‘ passed 
across the bar,’’ and it was considered a mean host or 
guest who-failed to live up to this implied bargain. 
‘The consequence was that many a reputable party ended 
with a certain amount of disorder due solely to the fact 
that the social instinct was traded upon and used asa 
basis for money-making by an adroit host. From the 
beginning the young people’s clubs had asked for danc- 
ing, and nothing was more popular than the increased 
space for parties offered by the gymnasium with the 
chance to serve refreshments in the room below. We 
tried experiments with every known ‘‘ soft drink,”’ from 
those extracted from an expensive soda-water fountain 
to slender glasses of grape-juice, but so far as drinks 
were concerned we never became a rival to the saloon, 
nor indeed did any cue imagine that we were trying to 
é9 so. I remember one man who looked about the 
cozy little room and said, ‘‘ This would be a nice place 
to sit in all day, if one could only have beer.’’ But the 
Coffee-House did gradually perform a mission of its 
own and become something of a social centre to the 
neighborhood as well as a real convenience. Business 
men from the adjacent factories, and school-teachers 
from the nearest public school, used it increasingly. 
The students and club members supped together in little 
groups or held their reunions and social banquets, as, 
to a certain extent, did organizations from all parts of 
the towh. The experience of the Coffee-House taught 
us early not to hold to preconceived ideas of what the 
neighborhood ought to have, but to keep ourselves in 
readiness to modify and adapt as we discovered those 
things which the neighborhood was ready to accept. 

Better food was doubtless needed, but more attractive 
and safer places for social gatherings were.also needed, 
and the neighborhood was ready for one and not for the 
other. From the beginning the gymnasium was filled 
with enthusiastic classes of men, women or children, 
and as other social halls have been erected in the Hull- 
House group, and the gymnasium has thereby been 
cleared for more strictly gymnastic work, it holds its 
own year after year. The Saturday evening athletic 
contests have become a feature of the neighborhood, as 
have other social activities, although Miss Gyles, who has 
been the director from its opening, has carefully guarded 
its professional side and fostered its hygienic value for 
the young men and women of the neighborhood who 
work at sedentary occupations in factories and offices. 


The End of the First Five Years found Hull-House with 
a group of four buildings: the old house itself, which 
was occupied by the residents and used for the informal 
social gatherings; the Butler Building, which for three 
years contained a reading-room supported by the 
Chicago Public Library on the first floor and an art 
gallery and studio on the second; a large building 
attached to the back of the house which held the Coffee- 
House and quarters for the Men’s Club room, and the 
gymnasium supplied with shower-baths. On the corner 
of Polk and Halsted Streets stood the Children’s House, 
which sheltered the kindergarten and the day nursery, 
the Music School on the top floor and a Boys’ Club on 
the first; two rented houses, the one on Polk Street 
housing the first men residents of the settlement, and 
the one on Ewing. Street containing the Jane Club, a 
coéperative self-governing club of working-girls which 
had been started in the third year of the history of 
Hull-House, and which continues now in a handsome 
club-house built expressly for its needs. -We published 
some of our first-found facts at the end of five years in 
a book entitled ‘‘ Hull-House Maps and Papers,”’ which 
one of the residents always referred to as the ‘‘ First 
Jumble Book,’’ because it concerned itself with so many 
different matters. I want to say, however, that it treated 
all of them with great candor and genuine concern and 
some of them with skill and suggestiveness. 

We also made from the start a constant effort to hand 
over to public authority every activity which we had 
initiated. We had maintained three shower-baths in 
the basement of the house for the use of the neighbor- 
hood, and they afforded some experience and argument 
for the erection of the first public bath-house in Chicago, 
which was built on a neighboring street and opened 
under the care of the Board of Health. It is immediately 
contiguous to a large playground under the general 
management of Hull-House, although its actual care is 

rovided for by an officer from the regular city police 
orce, and in time may be incorporated in a small park. 
The reading-room and Public Library Station which 
had begun in the house were continued but a block 
away. The lending collection of pictures had become 
incorporated into the Public School Art Society of 
Chicago, of which Miss Starr was the first president. 

HulJ-House has always held its activities lightly, ready 
to hand them over to whomsoever would carry them on 
properly, for there is among the residents a distrust of 
the institutional and a desire to be free for experiment 
and the initiation of new enterprises. 

The old story of the head of an orphan asylum who 
prayed that the Lord might send him many ‘orphans 
next year so that he could add a new wing to_his insti- 
tution I hope can never be applied to Hull-House, 
although the number of buildings has incteased steadily ° 
year by year. 





la e 
NOTE—The third installment of Miss Addams’s story of her work will 
appear in the next issue of The Journal. 






































ORAWN BY HENRY J. PECK 


“*She Received Us as if She Had Been the Queen of Heaven, Sir’” 


The Man in the Case 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Author of “A Singular Life,” “The Burglar that Moved Paradise,” etc. 


CHAPTER V 
T THE time of our story the church terrestrial in the 
town of Mapleleaf was like the church celestial of 
religious aspiration: it was one and _ indivisible. 
With a fine unconsciousness of any other existent sect, the 
Denomination represented ecclesiastical Christianity. The 
people, untempted by any other, took their inherited polity 
as a matter of course, and the Protestant community 
referred to their religious organization with the tone of 
good Catholics. One said The Church. Today there are 
five in Mapleleaf. Then there was only the complacent, 
commonplace edifice which sat back in the Square as easily 
as a commuter in a car-seat. Had it not been built of wood 
and painted a chilly brown it would have failed to meet 
the suburban architectural ideals at that day in vogue. In 
fact, the church met most of the suburban ideals—these 
were not exacting — and received in return the unqualified 
allegiance of people who regard their church as a soul- 
insurance corporation, and their pastor as a species of 
religious clerk or agent hired for spiritual occasions to 
make out the policies. Ina word, the little Congregational 
parish of Mapleleaf was a force — the strongest in the town. 
In it were vested the moral and the social codes. Out of it 
went the written arid unwritten laws. Its fiat was irretriev- 
able. There was no appeal from its verdict. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of the absolute oligarchy 
which handed the preacher his salary four times a year on 
quarter day, the parish of Mapleleaf had in its pulpit a man. 
The Reverend Eliakim Cotton was an elderly man, as I 
have said; there was snow on his hair; there was fire in 
his eye; there was sun in his smile. 
notable instance of a New England minister who is not 
afraid of his people. When he had occupied the parsonage 
for'five years the usual movement to exchange a pastor 
whose virtues you know for one whose faults you do not 
know was accidentally omitted from the politics of the 
congregation, and Mr. Cotton, holding over that ag Se orn 
danger-line, had remained where he was. He had now 

been the minister of Mapleleaf for twenty years. 


est 


Some ten months from the date of the last chapter which 
I have récorded in the biography of Joan Dare the Reverend 
Mr. Cotton sat in his study with iron on his lips and trouble 
in hiseyes. His Committee sat with him—five in number : 
two deacons, the clerk, the theological member and the 
rich member. The minister was in his study-chair before 
his old walnut desk ; this showed the precision of a meth- 
odical man. No letter went astray, no paper played truant, 
no book lolled upon that sacred surface; the pens rested 
in their rack with an air of infinite leisure ; only his blotter 
showed the signs of work, and that was black with it. 

* The room was brown and ascetic. The ragged carpet 
was_darned, the faded furniture was patched, but the large 
bookcases were full. 

-Above the mantel hung‘an old-fashioned lithograph of 
Cromwell preaching to his pious soldiers. Behind Mr. 
Cotton’s chair John Calvin, seeming almost as large as life 
«and quite as shockitig, gasped forever upon his deathbed. 

- One was therefore surprised that a small head of Da Vinci's 
Christ, fastened to the revolving bookcase which whirled 
.within reach of the minister’s hand, occupied such a posi- 
tion that his eyes met it as constantly as they did lovingly. 


He presented the” 


The theological member, who had just been speaking, 
followed the minister’s glance; but it was not apparent 
that he saw the picture. The rich member looked at his 
watch, he felt that he was wasting time; there was no 
money to be made out of the occasion, and, it seemed, no 
progress either. The rich member frowned at the dilatory 
nature of ecclesiastical matters; a man of affairs would 
have acquitted or condemned the accused an hour and a 
half ago. In point of fact, the minister and his Committee 
had been in executive session behind locked doors for two 
hours, and had come to no agreement. Within the incum- 
bency of the present pastor no similar case had come before 
the attention of the church of Mapleleaf; the senior deacon 
could not recollect that he had ever been called upon to 
discipline a member for an important offense. 
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‘*She has been in regular standing a good while,’’ he 
sighed. ‘‘ If I am correct she made a profession when she 
was in early youth. She still attends divine service and 
the weekly conference of prayer.”’ 

‘It is an extraordinary case,’’ observed the junior 
deacon. ‘‘ I never knew one like it. I deeply deplore it, 
brethren. I greatly regret the necessity of action upon it.”’ 

‘*What would you do?” asked the senior deacon 
uneasily. 

‘*That’s it! That’s it!’’ cried the rich member. 
‘* What will you do? Put it that way. Put it any way, 
only do something, gentlemen! Make a move! Make 
any move, and I’ll second it.’’ 

‘*] move,’’ suggested the theological member, ‘‘ that a 
committee of three be appointed to visit the accused, and 
confer with her as to the nature of her offénse.’’ 

‘* Second the motion !’’ said the rich member, getting to 
his feet. ‘‘ Why not this evening? What’s the use of 
wasting time? Time, gentlemen, is always above par.” 

‘* These rumors are an injury to the church,’’ argued the 
theological member. ‘‘ It is a common scandal. Itisa 
very serious matter.’’ 

‘*She always has borne an unblemished reputation,’ 
urged the junior deacon timidly. His eyes met those of 
the minister, which had assumed a stern expression. 

At this point some one proposed that the pastor should 
become one of the committee selected to confer with the 
offending member. 

‘*] decline,’? said the Reverend Mr. Cotton shortly. 
‘*T absolutely decline to have anything to do with such 
a step. You know my opinion, gentlemen. I have 
i ene it to you repeatedly. If you hound down that 
unhappy woman you will do it without my approval or my 
sanction. I have explained my position in this matter to 
you till there is really no more for me to say about it.’’ 

‘* Have you ever reasoned with her yourself, sir?’’ asked 
the theological member, ‘‘ as to the nature of her offense ?”’ 

‘* T have said everything to her that I can properly say,” 
replied the minister gravely. 

‘* Does she offer you any explanation or—exculpation 
of her conduct ?’’ 

‘* Neither. None whatever.’’ 

** You defend her— in face of the facts, do you?”’ 

‘* 1 do not understand the facts, sir. Do you?”’ 

‘* But,”’ persisted the theological member, ‘‘ my question 
is, do you defend her conduct?” 
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‘* Her conduct is a mystefy,’’ replied the minister man- 
fully. ‘* But her spotless character is her advocate. I will 
not arraign her for I don’t Know what. The only Christian 
course to pursue, in my opinion, is to let the poor girl 
alone. Time may justify her against these unfortunate 
suspicions. I say time should be given her. If we don’t 
trust her—who will? If we show her no mercy—who 
should ?’’ 

The clerk, a little man who had scarcely spoken, now 
observed tentatively : 

‘* The offending member should first be visited (as our 
polity requires) in a friendly capacity by one or two fellow- 
members. She should be approached in a friendly manner 
before she is officially censured.”’ 

‘* This has been done,’’ admitted the minister sadly. 
‘* Some ladies of the congregation have called upon her; 
my wife was of the number, and Mrs. Hammerton ; I grant 
you that this difficult duty has been performed with as much 
delicacy as the situation admits of. I own that, ecclesias- 
tically, you are free to act in this case, gentlemen, if you 
insist upon it. My advice is against it, that’s all. If you 
prefer to talk it over,’’ he added, ‘‘ without me, suppose I 
give you the opportunity ?’’_ ; 

‘* That might be advisable,”’ replied the senior deacon 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ even if it is a little out of order. It won’t 
take us long, Mr. Cotton. We'll call you.’’ 

‘* Very well,’’ assented the minister. 

He rose at once and left the room; he did not seek his 
wife ; they had talked this thing out till there was nothing 
more to be said; the minister had been forced to observe 
that Mrs. Cotton underwent variations of the painful 
theme ; he could not at any given crisis in the affair predi- 
cate that her opinion would or would not coincide with his 
own. He paced the oilcloth of his dark, little entry hotly, 
till his Committee recalled him. 

‘* Well, gentlemen?” he began. But he saw before he 
spoke that they had decided against him. The elderly 
minister had never played lackey to his Committee. But 
heknewthem. He made no idle attempt to dissuade them 
from their purpose, but seemed rather suddenly to fall into 
step with it. ‘‘ I see that you intend to act in this matter. 
Perhaps it is as well,’’ he said unexpectedly. ‘‘ It will 
satisfy you. And it won’t——”’ but he paused. He could 
not say that the official censure of her church would not 
harm the arraigned church member. He contented him- 
self with asking the sub-committee to report the result of 
their effort at once, and when they had hurried over the 
necessary formalities the clerk, the senior deacon and the 
theological member put on their hats and went out. 
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In a short time, in a very short time, they returned. 

It was a warm September night, and one of the study 
windows was open. The Committee, as they came up the 
concrete walk, saw the tall figure of their minister pacing 
the floor with an unendurable nervousness. The junior 
deacon, who was not a nervous person, sat reading the 
denominational weekly. The rich member was casting u 
accounts in his pocket diary. These two men got to their 
feet at once, and the minister ran like a boy to open the 
front door. 

‘* Well,.gentlemen?’’ he repeated eagerly, ‘‘ you made 
a short call.” 
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** Long enough,’’ snapped the senior deacon. ‘‘ Too 
darn long, in my opinion.”’ 

Now history recorded not in that parish the time when 
the senior deacon had been heard to say ‘‘ darn.’? The 
minister allowed himself a secular laugh. 

‘* We must appoint a committee to call on you, my 
brother,’’ he suggested pleasantly. 

He turned the key in the study door, and the six 
church officers confronted each other for a moment in 
silence. The gravity of their position now urged itself 
upon the lightest of them, and none of them was a 
careless man. 

‘* Well?”’ reiterated the pastor. 

‘* | move,’’ said the senior deacon, ‘‘ that we proceed 
with the case. It should come before the church. It is 
a clear instance of falling from grace.”’ 

‘* T second that motion,’’ said the theological member 
eagerly. ‘‘ It should come before the church.” 

‘* Our sister seems to me to be a sad woman,”’ ven- 
tured the little clerk, ‘‘ and a comely. I regretted our 
errand when we had accomplished it.” 

‘* T did not,’’ said the senior deacon. ‘‘ We were not 
received in a proper manner.”’ 

‘* May I ask,’’ inquired the pastor, ‘‘ how you were 
received ?”’ 

‘* As if she had been the queen of Heaven, sir. She 
had that—that general appearance, sir.’’ 

‘* She gave no evidence of conviction of sin,’’ argued 
the theological member. 

‘* She had a collie with her,’’ deprecated the clerk. 

‘* A vicious dog,’’ urged the theological member. 
‘* He snapped at me twice.’’ 

‘* She did not even ask us to be seated,’”’ complained 
the senior deacon. 

The pastor bit off an unsanctified exclamation between 
his teeth. There dashed before him a flash-light of the 
scene—that desolate, delicate woman—those three 
well-meaning, stupid Christians —the insolent nature of 
their errand—they men, all men! 
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‘* There should have been a woman among you if you 
had to go!”’ blazed the minister. 

‘*The polity of our denomination does not place 
females upon the governing body,’’ the theological 
member reminded him. 

‘** Then it ought to !’” eried the elderly minister; ‘‘ and 
I have been preaching nearly forty years and never 
thought of it tilt this minute.”’ 

The Reverend Eliakim Cotton was a man, as I have 
said, and for a moment’s span he could have. cried 
‘* Shame !’’ upon his ecclesiastical officers. But he had 
the wide graciousness of his experience and of his large 
heart, on which saints and sinners both must lean. 

‘* They think they are doing right,’’ he thought. 
‘* They must be led. They, too, must be led.’’ 

His closed hand relaxed; it fell upon the open 
Testament on his study table. He wheeled in his chair, 
and turned his pale face instinctively toward the Da 
Vinci Christ. He did not look at Oliver Cromwell, and 
John Calvin was behind him. 

‘* My brothers,’’ he said gently, ‘‘ before you decide 
this question I should like to say a little more about it.’’ 

Then the Reverend Eliakim Cotton began to talk. It 
was by that time well aiter nine o’clock. It was past ten 
when the church officers left the pastor’s study, and 
quietly separated for the night. When the door had 
closed upon the last of them (it happened to be the 
theological member) the Reverend Mr. Cotton ran to 
the foot of the stairs and eagerly called his wife : 

‘* Maria? Maria! Come down, please. I want you 
to accompany me on an errand of Christian mercy.’’ 

‘* Where?”’ asked Mrs. Cotton, ‘* and what for?” 
She stood in her wrapper, with her arms upraised. She 
was putting her gray hair in crimping-pins for the night. 

‘* We are going to Joan Dare’s,’’ replied the minister. 
** At once —immediately. Come, Maria! Put your 
things on, won’t you? I'll explain on the way over.’’ 

‘*Pve got a headache,’’ urged the minister’s wife. 
The minister whirled on the heel of his well-worn boot. 

“* Very well,’’ he said ; ‘‘ then I must go without you.”’ 

**Oh, but you can’t do that! It wouldn’t do, Mr. 
Cotton. You would be talked about.” 

‘* When I am afraid of being talked about,’’ returned 
’ Mr. Cotton slowly, ‘‘ I shall give up preaching. I sup- 

pose if I went to hell after a lost soul the parish would 
talk about it. But my parish knows I should go if I 
thought I ought to.’’ 

‘* You put me in a hard position,’’ complained Mrs. 
Cotton, ‘‘ and it would take me so long to dress. 
Eliakim? Eliakim !”’ 

But the Reverend Eliakim Cotton had left the house. 
He walked rapidly, squaring his bent shoulders ; he held 
his gray bond high ; his thin hand hung clenched at his 
side. He had a headache, too, though he had not men- 
tioned it, and his eyes were tired and strained. As he 
walked, these tricked him somehow, for the picture on 
the revolving bookcase appeared to move and swing 
before him through the deserted streets of Mapleleaf. 
Now in darkness, then in light—now with a tremor on 
the lip, then with a tear on the cheek—the saddest 
and the strongest Christ of all that art has offered 
Christianity followed the old pastor all the way. 
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The lights were still burning in the house of Joan Dare. 

He did not ring, but lifted the knocker gently ; the 
fate with the muzzled mouth called three times ; that had 
been the minister’s knock ever since Joan could remem- 
ber—she recognized it, and opened the door at once. 

The pastor came in without a word, and stood in the 
middle of the library. Joan, in her long, gray dress, 
stood opposite him. Her face had the wizened look of 
an animal that is aging from physical pain. 

** Joan, I’ve come to tell you-——”’ he began. But she 
put up her hand as if she warded off a blow. 

‘* Don’t!” she entreated. 

** Oh, you poor girl!’ cried the minister, ‘‘ how you 
suffer !’’ 

He was a tall man, as I have said, and he looked 
down at Joan’s upturned face. Afterward he said of 
it: ‘‘ [have never seen anything like it on any human 
countenance. It was as if I saw the riven side.”’ 

** There, there, my dear!’’ said the pastor, ‘‘ I came 
to tell you—I have conferred with my Committee. 


Nothing will come of it, Joan. This ecclesiastical tor- 
nado has blown itself out. I am here to tell you not to 
distress yourself. I thought,’”’ he added, ‘* you would 
sleep better to know ——”’ 

But Joan had sunk upon the nearest chair, and hid her 
face. Since she was a girl, when she had great troubles 
to bear, the minister had never seen this self-possessed 
woman cry. He dashed his own hand across his dim 
eyes, and let her sob it out. He wished he had been a 
woman that he might have taken her in his arms and 
comforted her. 

‘* It’s the insult,’’ she moaned. ‘‘ It’s the disgrace !”’ 

While he stood looking at her helplessly, with his 
hands locked behind his black coat, the front door 
opened without ring or knock, and the swish of a 
woman’s skirts crossed the library floor. 

The minister’s wife had thrown her long rain-coat over 
her wrapper; her gray hair was half in crimping-pins, 
half astray upon her wrinkled forehead ; she was not a 
picturesque or esthetic sight, but something in her 
expression made her a beautiful one at that moment to 
her old husband. 

He stood aside and turned his face away, as she flun 
her thin arms around Joan’s shaken shoulders, and kis 
the stricken girl upon the cheek. 

‘* They’re nothing but men, Joan,” said the pastor's 
wife ; ‘‘ what could you expect ?”’ 
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Joan slept little and lightly that night, and at half-past 
four in the morning was thoroughly awakened. Strange 
sounds, muffled and stealthy, were in the house. Now 
and then she had heard something of the kind during 
the last year, and never without a sense of uneasiness. 
She had not been able to find any sufficient explanation 
of this disturbance, or of certain incidents which had 
accompanied it, and experienced the discomfort of one 
who will not accept the mystical, and cannot supply the 
exact hypothesis. 

She recalled all that she had read of supernatural 
phenomena, but without mental hospitality. Her 
robust, practical temperament recoiled from the occult. 

‘* There is an explanation of everything,’’ she thought. 
‘* Perhaps I shall get thisonenow. I may find out how 
those things were done for me.’” 

She sprang for her slippers and gown, and trailed 
softly but stoutly down the stairs, and, with a colorless 
face on which the smile of the skeptic and the nerves of 
a woman warred, pushed open the kitchen door. 

She had made no sound in doing this, and her en- 
trance did not disturb the occupant or occupants of 
the kitchen, if any such there were. Indeed, if there 
were any they were invisible, and Joan was conscious 
of a clutch at the heart when she perceived that this 
was the fact. 

In the range a fire, built, it seemed, without hands, was 
burning heartily ; Joan noticed that one of the covers 
was red hot. 

‘Tt has been going a good while,’’ she thought. 

Bread, kneaded, it seemed, without fingers, was rising 
in its pan. A boiler, lifted without explicable agency, 
stood steaming on the coals. The floor was washed, 
and the windows. The table was scoured, and the 
faucets. Joan went to the door. The key hung in its 
place by its leathern tag on the nail by the jamb. She 
tried the door—it was locked. At that moment she 
became aware that a rhythmical sound which she was 
sure she had heard when she stepped from the stairs into 
the kitchen had abruptly céased. The kitchen was 
cnety. The room was filled with the unreal light of 

awn. 

As Joan stood in it, confused and hesitating, she saw a 
yellow crack at the bottom of a closed door flare and go 
out like extinguished gas. Hurrying to this door, which 
led to the laundry, she stumbled over a chair. Her 
hands touched coo clutched at something soft: this she 
drew to the window and examined it. It wasa woman’s 
garment: a Scotch plaid golf-cape whose pattern and 
colors sent the blood driving fast through Joan’s veins. 
She struck a match, lit a lamp, and holding it, she could 
not have told why, high above her head, as if she had far 
to search, opened the door into the laundry and went in. 
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Forcing itself against the wall as if it would force itself 
through to escape detection, a deprecating figure hud- 
dled. Plainly it was that of a woman; and Joan’s 
courage lifted. Who can say why a woman’s ghost 
should be more harmless than a man’s? It is doubtful 
if history would reénforce Joan’s assumption. 

With wet arms bared above the elbow, with red, par- 
boiled hands before her face, the intruder uttered four 
short words : 

‘* Oh, Miss Joan, dear !’’ 

‘* Mary Caroline!’’ Joan began sternly, ‘‘ what does 
this mean?’’ 

But her trembling lips rebelled against her, and when 
Mary Caroline held up her dripping hands Joan caught 
and clasped them impetuously—no ghosts they, but 
warm, living, loving hands, big, work-worn, faithful 
hands —the hands that had served her and toiled for her 
with the passion of self-effacement that only women 
know, and which they may offer to another woman as 
romantically and as loyally as to the master, man. 

‘* What are you doing here?’’ asked Joan as soon as 
she could speak; but her eyes answered her own 
question. 

** Your washin’,’? sobbed Mary Caroline. ‘‘ I didn’t 
suppose I’d get caught at it. I’d have got’em all out on 
the line by half-past six. I see you at it,’’ added Mary 
Soe, ‘* nights after dark. I can’t stand it, that’s 
all. 

** Mary Caroline,’’ demanded Joan, across whose face 
revelation was slowly stealing, ‘‘ was it you who hung 
out those clothes once when I left the basket under the 
lines? When I came back they were all up.’’ 

‘* That was me,”’ replied Mary Caroline. 

‘* Was it you that baked the bread, and the pies, and 
washed the floor that day—at the beginning ?”’ 

‘Yes, that wasme.”” 

‘* Was it you who did the ironing three weeks ago in 
the night? Mary Caroline, was it you who gave the 
kitchen a spring cleaning? And was it you Martin 
Luther roared at so last week at five o’clock —that time 
he tumbled down the cellar stairs ?”’ 


‘** That was all me,’’ said Mary Caroline, with hanging 
head. She began to cry, as if she had been a guilty 
child. _‘* Don’t scold me for it !”’ 

Joan’s lip quivered. 

P ‘* I had to do it;”” pleaded Mary Caroline ; ‘‘ I had to 
oO it.’”’ 

‘* Where do you come from?” demanded Joan. 
** What are you doing? Where are you staying? Why 
do you take all this trouble for me?—dear Mary 
Caroline !’’ 

Mary Caroline went to the laundry window and dashed 
the shade up. She pointed across the hollow to the 
short ‘‘ unaccepted street’’ that cut between the square 
and the trolley-line. An acre of Miss Dare’s oaks and 
maples rose beyond the little garden foreground in which 
a fire of nasturtiums and salvia, half quenched by frost, 
seemed to smoke and flare up before it went out. 

*“*Me and my sister have rented that house,’’ said 
Mary Caroline quietly. ‘‘ Them was her young ones 
you seen playin’ ’round here that day you stood 
a-lookin’ a long time. I got behind the hen-coop. 
Thanks be to mercy, you didn’t ——”’ 

‘* But Idid! I see now that I did recognize you. It 
was so incredible ; it was so impossible that I dismissed 
it from my mind. Mary Caroline, what are you doing 
this thing for?” 

P ‘To nigh you,” said Mary Caroline. ‘‘ I had to 
oO it.”’ 

‘* But how do you manage? You would not take 
money from me from the first.’’ 

‘* No, nor I won’t now, Miss Joan.”’ 

** Do you mind telling me how you are living ?’’ asked 


an. ; 

‘* Oh, I take in or go out,’”’ replied Mary Caroline 
carelessly. ‘‘ Itdon’tmattermuch. Igetalong. I can 
set there of an evenin’ and watch your lights tilt they go 
out. — There !—I must put them draughts off my stove.”’ 
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Mary Caroline dashed into the kitchen, and Miss Dare 
followed her slowly. When Mary Caroline had closed 
the draughts the two women stood and regarded each 
other with a conscious awkwardness. 

Into Joan’s puzzled eyes a swift interrogation ran. 
Her glance fell upon the closed door, whose key hung 
from its strap upon the nail at the side of the jamb. 

‘* Mary Caroline,’’ she said abruptly, ‘‘I cannot 
understand yet how you got into this house. The door 
istalways locked, and the key is always out.”’ 

‘* ‘Thefe ain’t no bolt,’’ returned Mary Caroline, with 
a grim’smile. ‘‘ I get in with my own key.”’ 

** Your own key ?”’ 

‘* Why, yes, that there dooplicate key you give me 
when I went out evenin’s. J kep’ it in my pocket. It 
has been there ever since.’’ 

From the pocket of her wet dress, drenched with suds, 
Mary Caroline produced an old back-door key. 

** Do you want it?’’ she deprecated ; ‘‘ it’s yourn.’’ 

Joan shook her head gently, and Mary Caroline 
restored the key to her pocket with a smile of ecstasy. 

**] don’t know what to say,’’ began Joan lamely 
‘* Tt is divine ; but it is dangerous, Mary Caroline.”’ 

‘* Marm?’”’ said Mary Caroline. 

‘*T can’t bear to say—I don’t want to tell you—I 
don’t know what to say !’’ cried Miss Dare miserably. 
Her clear gaze clouded before the steady eyes of her old 
servant, 

‘* Seems to me I’m about as fit to be trusted ’s any- 
body I know on,”’ suggested Mary Caroline with dignity. 
There seemed something almost like a reversal of their 
positions—as if the mistress had in some unexpressed 
sense become answerable to the maid. 

‘* As fit,’? replied Joan quickly, ‘‘ as any person I 
know in this world. But I have nothing to say, Mary 
Caroline — not even to you.”’ 

‘* T didn’t s'pose you had,’’ said Mary Caroline quietly. 
‘* You’ve grown awful peaked,’’ she added. ‘‘ I don’t 
wonder, seein’s you have to eat your own cookin’. I’ve 
got two pies in the oven besides the bread. You put 
that in at two o’clock. I’ve threw away that last batch 
of yourn. I wouldn’t offer it to my sister's hens.”’ 

‘*T must go,” cried Joan suddenly. She turned her 
fine head with a hunted motion like that of a listening 
animal. ‘‘ I must go now, dear Mary Caroline.’’ 

‘*T shall finish that there washin’,’?’ Mary Caroline 
announced. ‘‘ I don’t know’s I care what you say. I 
ain’ter gointer leave it in the suds. Say, Miss Joan?” 

Joan, with her hand on the knob of the half-open door, 
paused at the foot of the stairs. As she did so she shut 
the door again, and stood with her back against it. 

‘* Miss Joan,’’ said Mary Caroline, ‘‘ I hain’t nothin’ 
to say but this here one thing. Byall them years I done 
for you— you promise me one promise, and I won’t ask 
ye no more,”’ 

‘* T am in something of a hurry,”’ replied Joan, resum- 
ing her natural manner; ‘‘ tell me what it is, Mary 
Caroline. I will consider it.’’ 

‘*See that there red tablecloth?’’ Mary Caroline 
pointed to the clothes-horse, which was standing before 
the range; ‘‘ it’s ’most dry now. It needed washin’ 
somethin’ awful. Miss Joan, if ever you need me quick 
an’ turrible—will you hang that there tablecloth outer 
the laundry window ?’’ 

The tears started to vw: haggard eyes. 

‘* T promise you I will! Dear Mary Caroline! I will, 
tadealt 3 

‘* An’ you remember,’’ said Mary Caroline solemnly, 
** thar I be!”’ 

‘* | will remember,”’ sighed Miss Dare. 

A piteous smile shone for an instant upon Mary 
Caroline, and then the door closed swiftly and quietly 
between herself and it. 
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When Joan came back into the kitchen to get breakfast 
her week’s washing hung flapping merrily on the lines in 
the light September wind, and Mary Caroline was gone. 

Mary Caroline had omitted to wash one article. This 
was a necktie, a summer tie of striped cotton stuff; it 
might or it might not have been worn by aman. Mary 
Caroline had folded it very neatly upon the shelf above 
the tubs and left it there. 

Joan’s hand closed over it slowly. 
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LTHOUGH 
the pil- 
grimage 


to Paris of 
American 
women students 
increases yearly, 
the number of 
Parisians who come in contact with 
the colony is very small. The pe- 
culiarities of the American girl are 
discussed far beyond the confines 
of the little Quarter, with a signifi- 
cance that 
keeps her 
mowre a 
stranger than 
eve rft-to 
French family 
life. There 
are quiet, cul- 
tured people 
with young 
daughters of 
their own, in whose ears the mention of the flighty, gay 
American girl would be an offense. Others again will 
discuss her— will be amused by her—but under no cir- 
cumstances would they open their doors to her. What 
does this mean? Is it simply French exclusiveness, or 
is there a grave obstacle in /a belle Américaine herself? 
She has been told for so many years that she is the 
‘* finest woman on earth’’ that she would be quite natu- 
rally indignant if she heard herself alluded to by a dis- 
tinguished Frenchman as a “‘ crying evil.’’ Yet this man 
is himself fairly unconventional—quite Bohemian in 
fact, his own daughters being among the women who do 
things. He belongs to a set of people who are interested 
in that exponent of emancipation, the American girl — 
and though these people do not, perhaps, actively culti- 
vate her, at least they do not avoid her, and their criti- 
cisms merit, perhaps, a consideration. It was one of this 
set —a broad-minded, cultured writer and lecturer— who 
said to me recently, in horrified tones, after listening to 
her son’s amusing account of an escapade with two 
young American singers : 

‘* What can the parents over there be thinking of when 
they allow girls of that age to live alone in Paris ?’’ 

‘* Oh,”’ I answered, ‘‘ they have a comfortable delu- 
sion that the American girl can take care of herself 
anywhere and under any circumstances.’’ 

‘** Then they cannot possibly know the circumstances,”’ 
she concluded decisively. 

‘* No—I don’t believe they do,” ladmitted. ‘* Neither 
do they know any too well their own daughters. And 
even if they did? The young lady announces her inten- 
tion of going to Paris—- music, art, or the language being 
the pretext—and what resistance can the poor parents 
make? They are proud of her ambition. In many cases 
she herself has earned the money for her trip; and 
they are pleased with her accomplishment. Or page 
she has won a scholarship from one of the big art schools. 
In any case it is a proud mother who can say, ‘ My 
daughter has gone to Paris to study’; and the fond 
parent really believes in the study.’’ 

‘* If some one would only give thém a detailed account 
of the living and working here,’’ lamented my friend. 
** Some one should enlighten their ignorance and show 
them the need of real concern, stir up their lazy, opti- 
mistic belief that their daughter can be a sufficient guide 
to herself under all conditions.” 
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Parisian Girl Students are of Two Classes 


HE uneasiness of this French admirer of the American 

girl is shared by many American residents in Paris; yet 
no one does enlighteh the parental ignorance. The part 
of informer is not a pleasant one to play; and again, 
maybe, they still their uneasiness by taking it for granted 
that the experience in the Quarter does no permanent 
harm to the majority ; that on going back to their native 
land they forget their Bohemianism as quickly as they 
forget the few (the pitiably few) words of French they 
have picked-up. Be this as it may —and one hopes they 
do forget-it—these young women are nevertheless a 
sorry spectacle while they are “‘ at it.’””’ And they leave 
an unenviable reputation behind them. It seems as 
though they came there to set aside every standard of 
behavior which holds in decent society, and to play such 
fantastic tricks as would make the angels weep; by 
which they hurt not only themselves, but their sisters 
also who stay at home, for the onlookers persist in tak- 
ing them as representative, and form most undesirable 
conclusions of the Américaine in general. 
. The young women who go to Paris as students may 
be divided into two classes—first, the deadly serious, 
bent on absorbing much knowledge in a short time. 
These are harmless and unharmed. 
The gay-sad life of Paris makes no 
appealtothem. They might as well be, 
so far as its human aspect is concerned, 
in Timbuctoo. Of such are those art 
students who seek a ‘studio presided 
aver by some young American, go to 
itevery morning at eight and work till 
five ; thus performing the same grind 
they could have accomplished with as 
good a master and ina less dirty studio 
in their own country. Meeting only 
American and English women, there is 
ng need for them to learn French; 
there is not even that little variation to 
their monotonous lives. At night they 
dine alone or with their companions of 
the studio, and as early as nine o’clock 
they ‘‘ must get to bed in order to be 
at the studio by eight next morning.”’ 


By Mildred Stapley 


Outside the American Quarter lies Paris with its 
theatres and concerts and cafés; its magnificent boule- 
vards thronged ‘with the most picturesque and varied 
life—scenes truly unique. But what do these poor 
drudges know of that? Yet it was in the interest al the 
picturesque that they came to Paris. On Sundays they 
drag their weary bodies to the great, tiring Louvre, 
religiously studying the pictures for three or four hours ; 
and excepting that, and the fact that they are neither as 
well lodged nor as well fed as at home, what actual 
difference does Paris make to them? In what have they 
grown? These are the sort to whom Paris does no 
particular good ; but it also does no harm. 

Then there are the others—the bright, interesting 
ones, with alert minds open to every impression the new 
life holds for them—those who, to sum it up, have 
temperament. It is for these that one shudders, for 
temperament, and the many vagaries and pitiable follies 
grouped under it, has proven the undoing of more than 
one gifted girl. These, like the others, go at first to the 
girls’ club,,or to some quiet Jemsion where they soon 
tire of the tedium of living under restrictions: They are 
constantly meeting older residents of the colony who ask, 
‘* Why don’t you take a studio and live in it ?—or a little 
apartment? It’s the only way to have any fun, or’’ (they 
add as an afterthought) ‘* to do any work.”’ 


The Restaurants of the Quarter are Most Repulsive 


HE newly-arrived is tired of sending her visitors away 

every night at ten o’clock, and of eating her meals in 
the same dining-room day after day while the initiated are 
free to resort to the many restaurants of the Quarter. 
These are the places where all the peoples of the earth 
congregate, insuring variety in the bill of company if not 
in the bill-of-fare ; dirty, stuffy little creameries with 
their inferior food badly cooked, and their mongrel, 
unappetizing collection of shabby students of every 
nationality. It is all repulsive enough at first, but the 
new girl is told that it is ‘‘ so interesting ’’ ; that it stands 
for ‘* atmosphere ’’ ; and that it is ‘‘ so cheap.”’ 

As a matter of fact, more expensive eating-houses 
than those of the Montparnasse Quarter do not exist, 
when one considers that the food is the refuse of the 
markets ; that it is badly cooked and dirtily served ; and 
that the portions are woefully small. Even the most 
modest appetite, contenting itself on a taste of meat, 
one vegetable, a salad, and a hint of dessert, with 
neither tea, coffee nor mineral water, cannot be satisfied 
under thirty cents. This, with a minimum of six cents 
for a serviette, a piece of butterless bread, and a tip to 
the waitress, makes a total of thirty-six cents; and in 
any of the little café-restaurants where only French 
people go, one can dine really well for twenty-five cents. 
There are student restaurants that sell halt-portions — 
the half of an already diminutive piece of mule or goat 
being sold for seven or eight cents, and many live on 
these ‘‘ demis.’’ ‘‘ Yes, I know L ’s is vile,’’ a 
wretched, dyspeptic girl admitted to me, ‘* but you can 
get half-portions there !’’ 

I have asked the opinion of French people accustomed 
to the restaurants used by French workingmen in the 
neighborhood, and they tell me that only an alien palate 
could stand such ‘‘ garbage’’ as the ‘‘ atmospheric’”’ 
student places provide. A friend of mine bribed his 
favorite cabby to dine at a restaurant whose clientele is 
mostly American women and all races of men save 
French ; and the cocher, after a few mouthfuls, spat out 
his food, and swore at the proprietor those extraordinary 
oaths known only to his profession. 

Yet such food and such service are not despised by 
American women coming from clean, well-provided 
homes. And so long as this babble of tongues, this 
motley array of‘‘ types,’’ including occasionally a tenth- 
rate celebrity, are of more importance than her health 
to the woman in quest of ‘‘ atmosphere,’’ so long will 
these dishonest restaurants flourish in the Quarter ; and 
the American, of the proverbially weak stomach, will 

repare years of indigestion for herself; and this in a 
and where she could have, if she chose to seek it, the 
best food and the best cooking in the world. 








The Appalling Life in the Cheap Hotels 


O MUCH for the danger of improper food; now for the 
danger of rs a ad lodgings —the greater danger 
even, since it affects her manners as well as her health. 
The newly-arrived, glorying in her freedom, has left her 
club or her boarding-house, and is now, perhaps, in one of 
the furnished hotels, or has taken a studio or an apart- 
ment. Maybe she is sharing this latter with some friend, 
and if even one of the two has some stability and self- 
respect the arrangement is not so bad. But if she has 
her own establishment the astounding show commences. 
As to the furnished hotels, the one they all know 
best, standing at the junction of two noisy boulevards, has 
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aris Wise for the Average American Girl? 


not, to my personal knowledge, been cleaned in ten 
years. It is the cheapest as well as the dirtiest accom- 
modation to be had, and a woman always being willing 
to economize on essentials it never lacks inmates. Its 
many proprietors have successively retired with modest 
fortunes, and I expect soon to see a new name over the 
door. Meantime the place stands as a record of the 
unsanitary arrangements of fifty years ago—not a bath 
in the place—dark little lavatories without running 
water—and a faucet only on each landing. The whole 
place is overrun with vermin, as indeed it must be, since 
it contains the undisturbed emanations of generations of 
students from every corner of the earth. For receiving 
one’s Visitors there is only the tiniest of salons back ot 
the office, and this is generally submerged under the 
mountain of dirty gray linen that madame seems to 
be perpetually looking over. But the insufficiency of 
reception-room is, after all, no drawback to the popu- 
larity of the hotel, since it is a custom with the students 
to receive even the most casual callers in their bedrooms. 


The Wretched Way a Young English Girl Lived 


AST year I had occasion to call on a young English 
girl, a writer, who lived there. They told me she was 
ill, and would I mount au sixi2me. After five flights of 
high, winding steps came a dark, narrow passage and a 
little rickety staircase that took me to a small, square, 
lonely box up on the roof. The box was built loosely 
of sheets of tin that shook and rattled in the winter 
wind. There I found the girl in bed, and a young 
Swedish artist man trying to coax a fire in her toy stove. 
Why the young man should have been ministering to 
her wants I could not see, for a message sent by the 
servant would have brought any woman in the place to 
her aid. But no doubt this was the way of the Quarter, 
for she was not in the least disconcerted at my finding 
him there. He withdrew on my offering to look after 
the fire. A few francs Bethan | Henri, the man-of-all- 
work, to carry away the dirty water and the several 
unwashed saucepans in which eggs and chocolate had 
been cooked, and to bring clean sheets (though the 
house gives but two a month). He also prevailed upon 
the fire to burn ; these changes, and my persuasions that 
in spite of the laundry bill she might indulge in a clean 
nightdress, made it at last possible for me to sit down 
and talk to the girl. 

‘* Berta,’”’ I began, ‘‘ how many maids does your 
mother keep at home ?”’ 

‘** Three,”’ and she frankly looked her suspicion as to 
my sanity. 

** Aren’t they lodged in better rooms than these ?”’ 

‘* Oh—much better,” and she began to comprehend. 

‘** And fed better than you are at present ?’’ 

She nodded. 

** Yet you are content to lower your standard of living 
to this ?”’ 

Then came the old confession that I had heard so 
often. She had come with money enough for three 
months, and she was trying to make it last for six. 
** And so,’’ she concluded, ‘* I must live on half-price 
— what else could I do?’’ 

‘* You could live like a self-respecting woman and 
pay the necessary price,’’ I answered hotly—‘‘ and 
when your money was gone go home and earn more. 
Why be willing to live like an animal, and why show 
such contemptible willingness to that young man_who is 
fond of you?”’ 

Berta was only one of many—they come with sufficient 
funds for a six months’ stay, and then try whether, by 
living in such quarters as this, they cannot stretch the 
amount over a year. 


Studio Life is in Some Respects Far Worse 


F THE life in the dingy ‘‘ Adte/ meub/é”’ is appalling 
that in a studio is in some aspects worse; not because it 
implies filth, for it could be kept fairly clean. But even 
when clean, is it exactly omaie for a young woman to 
eat, dress, sleep, work, and receive all her friends in the 
one room? Yet I know three who shared throughout a 
ear one small studio. Do we respect a girl the more 
or dispensing with that privacy and nicety which a sep- 
arate living-room would insure? In her studio (for 
none insists on inviolable working hours) there is a 
constant intrusion. Sick or well, dressed or en négligé, 
working or resting, she is subject to it—she has no 
privacy. 

But a worse feature of the studio life is that the girl is 
ambitious to entertain—‘‘ to entertain’’ meaning, for a 
woman in the Quarter, to surround herself with that 
undesirable male element there which has time to loaf 
away hours at other people’s expense. As George 
Moore says, ‘*‘ They drink her tea and waste her time,”’ 
for she is always giving ‘‘ teas.’”’ At night they come 
back again, often remaining till‘after midnight ; and it is 
all this that makes the girl in the studio 
the favorite theme with gossiping con- 
cierges and femmes de ménage. The 
men don’t bother with fires in their own 
rooms, and so they hate to leave the 
cozy one to which they are so cordially 
invited to draw up. Once I asked one 
of the loungers at what hour it was 


in his native land. 

** About ten-thirty,”’ he replied. 

‘* Then why do you stay till morning 
here, where, by reason of her living 
alone, a young woman is already the 
target of many unpleasant shots ?’’ 

And, being a son of Adam, he re- 
plied: ‘‘Oh—they won’t let a fellow get 
away !—they mix drinks for him, and 
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customary to terminate an evening call - 
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The Story of a Bright Young English Girl 
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XX — CONTINUED 
HE next instant Mr. Brett had dropped down on one 
| knee by the big log and put his arms around me. 
** My precious one, my darling !’’ he stammered. 

‘* Oh!” I said, and then my head was nestling down into 
his neck, and instead of being wretched I was perfectly 
happy. 

** Who has dared to make you cry?” 


oon 


rhere’s nothing I wouldn’t give. up to be with you 
always,’’ I assured him. ‘‘ But I don’t see that I shall 
have to give up much that I really care for. We shall be 
poor, of course, but I sha’n’t mind that a bit—with you. 
We can live in a sweet little cottage somewhere, can’t we? 
Or if you have to be in a town we shall have a wee, wee 


love to myself, and it only sprang out on an ungovernable 
impulse. But it wouldn’t be true if I did. I always meant 
to ask you, though I. had little enough hope, even up to 
today, that it would. be anything more than friendship on 
your part. But oh, how hard I-did mean to try for you. 
And when accident had put you very near me I did man- 
age not to lose my head and speak while 
you were, in a way, under my protection, 





he asked, holding me close. 

‘* You,”’ I answered. 

ee I "bet 

‘*] thought you were only being kind 
to me because — because you’re an Ameri- 
can and it’s your duty to a foreigner.”’ 

He laughed at that—an excited, happy 
laugh, with a queer break in it. 

‘*T’ve been half out of my mind with 
love for you ever since the first day I saw 
you looking down at me in the steerage. 
Am I quite out of it now, or can it be true 
that you care for me— just a little, little 
bit?”’ 

‘*T care for you dreadfully,” said I. 
‘* Why, this isn’t friendship, is it? It’s 
being in love.’’ 

‘* | should think it was—with me,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ It’s all of me, heart, soul and 
body, drowning in love.”’ 
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for that would have been brutal. But 
Heaven knows—and Miss Woodburn 
knows —that I came mighty near it once 
or twice. Now you see the kind of peo- 
ple whose blood runs in my veins, and 
still you are ready to say that my people 
shall be your people. I’m not afraid of 
anything that can happen now.”’ 

** You needn’t be,’’ I said, slipping my 
other hand into his, for he had one already. 
‘* Mother may. be vexed with me for going 
against her wishes, but she will have to 
forgive me — or even if she doesn’t I shall 
have you.’’ 

‘* 1 think she will forgive you, darling,’’ 
said Jim. ‘‘ I will make her forgive you.”’ 

‘*] believe you could make anybody 
do anything,”’ I cried. ‘‘ Sally will be 
glad about this, I know. I can see now 
that she must always have hoped for it 








‘* Don’t drown,” I whispered to him. 
‘* T—can’t spare you.”’ 

After that we didn’t say a word, but I hadn’t supposed it 
was possible for any human creature to feel so seraphically 
happy as I did. I don’t know how long a time passed 
before we even spoke, but it seemed only a minute—a 
minute stolen straight out of Heaven. And he was so 
handsome and dear that I would have kept that minute 
forever if I could, for it was impossible to believe that 
another could be so perfect. 

But by-and-by it did merge into sister minutes just as 
good, and we began to talk and tell each other things. He 
told me again how he’d loved me from the very first 
minute, and I told him that after the day on the dock, if 
not before, I’d never quite had him out po fen thoughts for 
a moment. 

‘* There has always been a sort of undertone of you,”’ 
I said, ‘‘ no matter what else I was thinking of; just as 
when you are near the sea you hear it through every other 
sound.”’ 

He liked having me say that, and his eyes are too glori- 
ous when he likes things that I say! 

‘*T loved you so much,”’ he answered, ‘‘ that I felt my 
love must have some power over your heart; it couldn’t 
go for nothing. I knew I wasn’t worthy of you, but the 
love was, for no man in your own ne | could offer you 
a greater one. That’s my justification for asking you 
to put your hand in mine. But am I asking too much 
of you? Are you sure you won't regret anything you 
may have to give up?”’ 


flat, and it will be such fun looking after it. I’ve never 
been rich, you know ; it’s always been rather a struggle, 
and ever so many of my dresses have been made out of 
mother’s. I shall learn to cook and sew.”’ 

‘* If I were so poor as all that, darling, I shouldn’t be 
asking you to marry me,’’ said Jim. ‘‘ I’m better off than 
you think, and I guess if one of us two ever has to do the 
cooking it will be I. We might have to do that sometimes, 
but it will only be if we’re camping somewhere.”’ 

‘1 do hope so. It would be glorious !’’ I exclaimed. 

‘* We can have the cottage or flat, all right, or maybe 
even both if things go on as well as they’re going now,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ and there’s nothing on earth I won’t do to make 
you happy. Heavens! I should think so, after what you’re 
doing tor me—trusting me, without knowing any more of 
me than you’ve seen in these few weeks ——”’ 

‘*I’d have trusted you to the world’s end after the day 
you jumped overboard and saved the little boy. Besides, 
you were you; and I’d have trusted you just the same if you 
hadn’t.”’ 

‘* Bless you, my angel. But think of the marriages you 
might have made.”’ 

** IT couldn’t have made more than one, at least I hope 
‘not,”’ said I flippantly. ‘‘ I could mever have married any 
one but you, so I should have had to be an old maid if you 
hadn’t asked me. You don’t regret asking me, do you?”’ 

‘* Regret ? Well—it doesn’t bear talking of. I sup- 
pose I ought to be able to say that I’d meant to keep my 


to happen. We had such a talk in the 
Park the day we met you, about marrying 
for love. And she advised me that it was the only thing to 
do. Oh, I am sorry for everybody who isn’t in love, aren’t 
you? And that reminds me, I must try and make dear little 
Patty in love with Mr. Walker. You'll help me, won’t you?”’ 
The rest of the day was perfectly divine, and it is almost 
as delightful to live it over again as I am doing now, in 
writing the story of it after we have said good-night. 
We forgot all about going back to the house, until some 
one came out and rang the bell for tea in the field, where 


‘we couldn’t help hearing. Then we told the cousins our 


news, and they were immensely pleased. They seemed 
to think that Jim and I were made for each other, and 
_ Trowbridge said she had seen that it was coming, all 
along. 

After tea we walked over to call on Sally, and she was 
just as glad as I thought she would be. 5 

‘* You are going to marry one of the finest fellows on 
earth, I believe,’’ said she, ‘‘ and I congratulate you as 
well as him.”’ 

I do love Sally! 


XXI 


T WAS a very different waking up the next day. My 
first thought was: ‘‘’Can it really be true, or is it only a 
dream that I’m engaged to Jim?’’ And I almost cried 
for joy when I was quite sure it was true. We both wrote 
letters to my mother, and so did Sally. I didn’t sée theirs, 
but I could guess what they said, and I could trust Sally 
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“Jim Smiled and Kept His Seat Without the Least Apparent Effort” 
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to praise Jim. Still, all the praises in the world wouldn't 
reconcile mother to what I was going to do. But what- 
ever happened we were not going to give each other up. 

Jim had promised Mr. ‘Trowbridge to pronounce judg- 
ment on a horse which he thought of buying, and the 
man who wanted to sell the creature brought it to 
the farm about eleven o’clock. Sally had come to tell 
about the letter she had just posted to mother, and Jim 
was in the sitting-room writing his. I think he had for- 
gotten about the horse, until Mr. Trowbridge appeared, 
looking rather excited. 

‘* Say, Jim,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ Jake Jacobsen’s here 
with the horse. He's around by the barn now, and you 

might as well have a look at it; but it’s an awful brute, 
" and I ain’t going to take it at any price.’’ 

‘* What’s the matter with the horse ?”’ asked Jim, seal- 
ing up his letter. 

‘* It’s mad crazy, that’s all. Jake swears the only 
reason he’ll sell cheap is because his wife has taken a 
dislike to the horse. He’s ready to bet anything the 
animal’s as handsome a beast as I ever laid eyes on.” 

‘* I'll come,’’ said Jim, getting up. 1 jumped up, too. 

‘* Oh, please don't have anything to do with such a 
vicious creature,’’ | begged. ‘* You might be killed.” 

Jim laughed. ‘‘ The horse isn’t sired that could kill 
me, I reckon. I know them too well. Why, little girl, 
I was brought up among horses. You can trust me not 
to run too big risks now I’ve got.something to make 
life worth living.”’ 

Stan has often told me that men hate girls to fuss 
over them, so I bit my lip and didn’t tease any more, 
but I was not happy. I didn’t like the look in his eyes. 

‘* May Sally and I go and see the horse with you?”’ 
I meekly asked. 

‘* [ll ride him up to the house if I find-he’s worth 
your seeing,” Jim said. ‘‘ But you mustn’t worry if we 
don’t come this way for a while. I may have to work 
with him a bit before he’s ready to show himself off to 
ladies.” 

With that he got his hat and went out with Mr. Trow- 
bridge, who was waiting with a twinkle in his eyes. 

‘* Oh, dear, I feel as if something horrid were going 
to happen !”’ I said to Sally, when they had gone. 

‘* Pooh!” said she. ‘‘I should be sorry for the 
animal who tried to play tricks with that young man.”’ 

‘* I dare say I’m silly,’’ I admitted. ‘‘ But I have a 
presentiment of something. Let's go and sit out on the 
veranda and watch.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ said Sally. 
veranda ; but that’s a detail.’’ 


ox 


Already Jim and Mr. Trowbridge had disappeared, 
but as we were choosing the coolest place for our chairs 
we saw a dusty, nondescript old vehicle rattling up the 
avenue, and just about to turn into the road which 
leads around the side of the house. The hood was up 
to protect the passengers from the sun, so at first we 
could see only the driver, and gather an indistinct im- 
pression that there were two figures in the back seat. 

‘* Visitors,’’saidI. ‘‘ I didn’t know Mrs. Trowbridge 
was expecting ——’’ Then I broke off with a little gasp. 
** Oh, Sally, it’s -——’’ 

‘* The Duke and Katharine!’ she gurgled. 

All my blood raced up to my head, as if I were going 
to have a sunstroke. . 

‘* No wonder I had a presentiment,’’ I groaned, for- 
getting my fright about the horse fora moment. ‘‘ Do 
stand by me.”’ 

‘** T will,’’ said Sally. 

Mrs. Trowbridge .and the girls were busy in the 
kitchen making peach jam; so when the wretched old 
chaise drew up close to the veranda Sally and I were 
alone to receive it. 

If my sense of humor hadn’t been trampled upon by 
various emotions which were all jumping about at the 
sanie time, I should have had hard work not to laugh 
when Stan and Mrs. Ess-Kay scrambled out from under 
the lumbering 6ld hood, which ‘was like a great coal- 
scuttle turned over their heads. Their hair was gray 
with dust, their faces purple with heat, and evidently 
they were both in towering tempers. 

Stan looked at me the way he did once when I was 
small and spoiled his favorite cricket bat By digging up 
worms with it—as if he could have shakén me well and 
boxed my ears, and would if I weren’t a girl. As for 
Mrs. Ess-Kay, she smiled; but her smile meant worse 
things than Stan’s frown. 

‘** Hullo, dear boy,’’ I chirped nervously. 
you do, Mrs. Stuyvesant-Knox?”’ 

Sally murmured something, too, and Stan had the 
grace to claw off his hat, but he didn’t even pretend 
to smile. 

‘* A nice dance you’ve led us,” said he. ‘‘ By Jove, 
I wouldn’t have thought it of you, Betty.’’ 

‘* Maybe you don’t understand yet,’’ said I. ‘‘ Wait 
till I’ve explained, and I’m sure you won’t be cross, 
because you always were a dear.”’ 

‘* It’s no good wheedling,’”” he grumbled. ‘‘ I’m not 
going to wait for anything. We've come to take you 
home, and the quicker you get ready the better.” 

‘* What do you mean by home ?”’’ I inquired. 

‘To Mrs. Stuyvesant-Knox’s house in New York, 
where she says she’ll be good enough to put us up till 
the next decent ship sails for England.” 

‘‘T’m not going back to Mrs. Stuyvesant-Knox’s,”’ 
said I. ‘* She knows why it’s impossible.’’ 

‘* Rot,”’ said Stan. ‘‘ She’s jolly kind to have you, 
after the way you’ve acted. Anybody’d think you were 
eight, instead of eighteen. You deserve to be put on 
bread and water for making me come three thousand 
miles to fetch you home.”’ ; 

‘* } didn’t ask you to come,”’ said I, ‘‘ and you needn’t 
have bothered. Is Vic ed yet?”’ 

‘* Yes, she is; the day ore I started. What’s that 
got to do with it?” 

“ci d deal, according to her,’’ I replied. 

too.’’ 

e dickens you are!’’ exclaimed Stan, getting 
redder than ever, while Mrs. Ess-Kay gave a little start 
and at Sally. 

“** Yes, the dickens I am,’’ I echoed defiantly, ‘‘ and I 
don’t intend to be treated like a naughty child by any 
one. I’ve done-nothing wrong or underhand. We've 
only been engaged since yesterday, though we both fell 


‘* The sun’s hot on the 


** How do 
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in love at first sight on shipboard, and we’ve written to 
mother and you this very morning.” 

‘* Engaged to a man you met on shipboard!”’ re- 
peated Stan, looking flabbergasted, and turning from 
me to Mrs. Ess-Kay. 

‘*Tom Doremus!’’ she gasped. 
impossible. He’s in Newport. 
else. 1 was particularly careiul.’’ 

‘* lam engaged to marry Mr. James Brett,’’ I said. 
‘* He is——”’ 

‘* There was no such man on the ship,’’ she broke in 
sharply. 

Then, suddenly, she almost jumped. 

‘* Goodness gracious /’’ she exclaimed. 
this is too awfu/. I remember there was a person in 
the steerage. But this is a madness. It can’t be -——”’ 

‘* He did cross in the steerage,’’ I said. ‘* What of 
it? Heis the best and handsomest man I ever saw, and 
there’s no finer gentleman than he; you can ask Sally if 
there is, for she knows him.”’ 

‘* And thoroughly approves of him,” Sally finished, 
taking my hand. ‘‘ Duke, I assure you Betty is to be 
congratulated. I understand that the Duchess was not 
averse to her marrying an American, and the one she 
has chosen is of the very best type.” 

‘* | beg your pardon, Miss Woodburn, but hang the 
type,’’ said Stan, who never did get on with Sally. 
‘* It’s absolutely impossible that my sister should marry 
such a person, and you ought to have known better than 
to encourage her. This is a hundred times worse than 
I thought when I flung up the best shoot of the season 
to come and fetch you, Betty. You and I were always 
by way of being pals, but I agrce with the ma/zer now ; 
you’ve behaved disgracefully, and as for the man, 
whoever he is——’”’ 

‘* Here he comes and he can speak for himself,’’ cut 
in Sally, squeezing my hand hard. 
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There was a sound in the distance ; voices shouting, 
but not the voice I loved. We all looked, and a black 
horse with a man on his back sprang into sight, like a 
rocket gone wrong. It was Jim, looking more beautiful 
than any picture of a man ever painted, his face trans- 
ported with the joy of battle and triumph, and that fiend 
in horse shape under him doing all he knew to kill. 

It was a terrible and yet a splendid thing to see, that 
struggle. I hadn’t known how I adored Jim, and how I 
admired him, till I saw him with that smile on his face. 
The two shot past the house like a streak of lightning, 
then wheeled back again, the horse clearing a ditch 
and a five-barred fence from one meadow into another ; 
but he didn’t jump in spite of Jim, rather was it in spite 
of himself. Then there was a series of mad buck jump- 
ings, leaps into the air, and downward plunges. The 
beast sat on his haunches, and then reared up with a 
great bound, to waltz on his hindlegs and paw the air, 
snorting. But still Jim smiled and kept his seat without 
the least apparent effort. 

‘* Jove! that fellow, can ride,’’ muttered Stan, taken 
out of himself by his man’s admiration for a man. 

‘* It’s Jim Brett, my Jim Brett,’”’ I cried. ‘‘ What do 
you think of him now?”’ 

But it didn’t occur to Stan toanswer. I don’t suppose 
he even heard, he was far too deeply absorbed in the 
ere drama, and in a minute more Jim and the black 

orse were out of sight again. 

Nobody spoke. Mr. Trowbridge and Mr. Jacobsen 
ran by as fast as they could go, too excited to glance 
at the house, and Albert and Elisha followed. Mrs. 
Trowbridge and the girls had come out from the kitchen, 
and we all stood still in our places and watched. I 
could hear my heart beat, and it had not had time to 
calm down before Jim came riding back on the black 
horse—a changed black horse, all winning airs and 
graces. The creature pirouetted up the side road, and 
Jim stopped him at the veranda, patting the throbbing 
black neck. 

‘** Well, I believe I'll try him myself,’’ he said, smiling 
to me; gnd then he saw Mrs. Ess-Kay and my brother. 
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‘* By Jove, Harborough!’’ said Stan. 
isn’t it? Surely it isn’t your double?”’ 

‘* Harborough it is,’”’ said Jim, while I listened, dumb 
with wonder. ‘‘ How are you, Duke? I was rather 
expecting you might turn up; but I cabled to you last 
night to Boodles’, and wrote you this morning on the 
chance you hadn't started.” 

‘* Well, I’m blowed,”’ remarked Stan, most inele- 
gantly. ‘‘ Are you Brett, or is Brett you, or is he 
somebody else ?’’ 

‘* My name is Jameson Brett Harborough ; perhaps 
you didn’t know, or had forgotten,’’ said Jim ; and then, 
jumping off the horse and throwing the limes to Mr. 
Jacobsen, who had just trotted anxiously up, he came to 
me. ‘‘ Will you forgive me?’’ he asked. 

** T don’t know yet what it’s all about,” I said dully. 

** Miss Woodburn knows, and Mohunsleigh knew. 
You see, he and I were old pals, so I told him I was in 
love with his cousin, and was going to try bard to win 
her in my own way. You remember Mohunsleigh’s 
friend Harborough. You said the other day you were 
sorry for him, and you wished him joy of his love affair.” 
. ** Oh, is that the reason you pretended to be only Jim 

rett?’’ 

‘lam jim Brett. But, now you understand, will you 
forgive me?’’ 

** I don’t understand yet, except that you must have 
been afraid I might care more for your money than for 
you, if I knew. Oh, how com/d you think such a thing 
of me? But about the steerage-——”’ 

‘* That was beforehand. It had nothing to do with 
you though everything that was to come came from it. 
I was abroad for a couple of years, and a friend I 
knocked up against in Paris last June bet me a thousand 
dollars that I wouldn’t have the pluck to rough it in the 
steerage of a big ocean liner. I took the bet, and won 
it. Hf it hadn’t , et for seeing you I should have gone 
West alfmost at once after landing. I’d met Miss 
Woodbufn often in San Francisco. She recognized me 
in ye! steerage get-up and was the only one who did; 
but she guessed there must be a game on, and said not 
a word to any one. I had a conversation with her on 
board the day before getting in, and—we talked about 


‘* Yet no, that’s 
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you. Even then I felt you couldn’t be the sort of girl to 
care about money, but——”’ 

‘** It was partly my fault, Betty,’’ Sally brokein. ‘‘ To 
be quite, quite frank, I knew that the Duchess had fallen 
in with some ideas of Katharine’s, and I couldn’t tell 
how far your bringing-up might have influenced your 
nature, so | encouraged Mr. Harborough to test you by 
keeping up the story that he was a poor young fellow 
named Jim Brett. lt handicapped him, and kept him 
away from you; but you were interested in him to start 
with, and I did my best to keep up the romance. There 
was the morning in the Park; | managed that; and I 
got Katharine to send him an invitation to her big party. 
He wanted you to care in spite of every drawback, and 
then, before he was ready for any final move, Fate 
stepped in and did the rest.”’ 

** In the best way it could have been done, | think,”’ 
said Jim. ‘‘ Now, little girl, do you understand, and 
have you forgiven me?” 

** I'd like to think you could have trusted me from the 
very first, without playing at all,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Still 
—it zs romantic, isn’t it? And bésides, even if 1 were 
very angry, I—I’m afraid I'd forgive you anything after 
seeing you ride that horse.’’ 

‘*I’m hanged if I couldn’t, too,” said Stan. And 
laughing, the two shook hands. 

** And I suppose [ shall have to, as well,’’ purred Mrs. 
Ess-Kay, quite kittenishly, ‘‘ if only somebody would 
introduce Mr. Harborough to me.’’ 

** What about the Duchess ?’’ asked Sally. 

** Oh, when I tell her that Betty’s engaged to marry a 
chap I’ve met and liked in town—a thorough sports- 
man, too— it will be all right,’’ said Stan. 

I was glad he didn’t refer to Jim’s money, even though 
that is the thing which will appeal most to mother. As 
for me, I am almost sorry he isn’t poor, if there’s room 
in my heart to be sorry about anything. But I don’t be- 
lieve there is. It’s such a beautiful world, and I shall 
have two homes in it now: one on each side the water. 


THE END 


Another Story by the Authors of “Lady Betty” 


We have received thousands of letters asking us to publish another story 
by the authors of “Lady Betty.”” So we have made arrangements with 
Mr. and Mrs. Williamson to take their new story, which they have just 
finished. This story, which really surpasses “* Lady Betty’’ in its romantic 
interest, will begin as soon as the artists, who are now illustrating it, have 
finished their work. 
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The Decline of Dancing 


bbe dancing teachers all over the country report a 
serious falling off in the number of boys who care to 
learn to dance, and the fact is attributed to the growing 
interest and love for athletic sports. It is claimed that 
the more a boy goes in for sports the less he cares for 
dancing —a state of mind for which we might well be 
thankful from the point of view of health, at least, if 
the tendency had not also its distinct disadvantage. 

If we watch the young man of today somewhat closely 
the conviction is- slowly, but surely, forced upon us 
that a certain sportiness—and sometimes it is almost 
toughness — of demeanor is more and more sought after 
and admired and aped by young men wherever seen. 
There are too many young men of the day who are all 
too often likely to carry the manners of the football field 
into the home. They regard the effort to secure their 
share of the supper at a social affair, for instance, as 
something allied to a scrimmage in which the huskiest 
nudger, the most active elbower and the most strenuous 
shoulderer bears away the prize. When they walk 
across a room, or mount a stairway, or promenade a 
piazza, you can hear the crashing of their boot-heels 
upon the floor—they are heavy on their feet, noisy in 
their movements, lumbering in all their actions; and 
when they are introduced to a young girl, or a woman, 
their manner indicates that they are caught in some act 
of which they are, if not ashamed, at least not at all 
proud. Many of them deprecate allusions to their pos- 
sible interest in the fair sex as if there were something 
unmanly in their indulgence in the most natural inclina- 
tion of their being ; and in most respects their attitude is 
ungentle, which is a good deal of a step toward the 
merely boorish. All of these things may very easily 
grow upon one, unless they are taken in nasal during 
the formative period of a boy’s life. 


Of course, home influence and parental training can 
do more than any other factor to neutralize this 
sporty tendency on the part of the boy. At the same 
time, it is just where this tendency is marked in a boy 
that the cing-school comes in as a counteracting 
factor. Now, dancing may or may not be a desirable 
accomplishment : we may or may not believe in it —that 
we must decide each for himself. But it is nevertheless 
a fact that no harm can come to any child from the habit 
of courtesy which it is the more important function of the 
dancing-school to develop. We need not go so far as to 
believe that dancing or the acquirement of a graceful 
carriage are essential qualities of true manliness, in 
order to believe—a belief easily based upon observation 
—that courtesy and courtliness of demeanor, good man- 
ners and proper respect for the amenities of life are more 
often to be found among the young who have had the 
benefit of training under a dancing-master of the right 
sort, than among thcse in their own station who have not 
had it. It is not so much that a boy is taught to pirouette 
gracefully, to waltz ‘* divinely,” as that, in the inevitable 
contact into which he is brought with circumstances that 
enforce gentleness, or with the influence of refined sur- 
roundings, he comes gradually to realize the advantage 
of taking an attitude, as it were, which makes for polite- 
ness, and assures a quality of urbanity which can never 
come amiss in any walk of life which he may enter. 

We cannot afford to leave the graces and courtesies 
of life out of the training of our boys. It is good for 
them to be athletic and strong of mind and of. body. 
But it is also essential that they be gentlemen : regardful 
of those little niceties of life that go so far to develop 
in man an attitude of respectful consideration and 
deference toward woman. And we cannot regard as 
unworthy of our notice or interest any institution that 
helps toward the development of that instinct in our boys. 




















Hiding an Eg from Sight 


a few days’ work about any nest I can teach the birds so to trust me that I 

can secure such studies of young and old, male and female, as I shall show 
you in this series. The basis of this success is a mute contract between the mother 
woman and the mother bird. In spirit | say to the birds: ‘* Trust me and I will 
do by you as I would be done by. I will touch your nest and your baby as I would 
wish some giant surpassing my size and strength, as I surpass yours, to touch my 
cradle and my baby. I will not tear down your home nor break your eggs. I will 
not drag your naked young from the nest and leave them to die miserably. I will 
approach you in colors to which you are accustomed. I will move slowly and 
soitly about. I will not come too close until your confidence in me is established. 
Go on with your daily life. I, too, am a mother. I, too, know the beat of a tiny 
heart against my breast ; you are sacred to me; trust me.” 

In all my years of field work, by dealing fairly with the birds, I never once have 
lost a picture of a nest or of any bird. If a nest is located where I cannot possibly 
work about it without moving it, which really means destroying it utterly, I leave 
it, and, so surely as the sun rises on another morning, within a few days I find 
another nest of the same species where I can work about it. 

That frequently I have been able to win the complete confidence of a pair of 
birds, I have many pictures to prove; but I have gone even further. After a week’s 
work in a location abounding in almost every nest native to my locality, I so have 
won the confidence of the whole feathered population that I could slip quietly among 
them, in my green dress, and go from nest to nest, with not even the amount of 
disturbance caused by the flight of a crow or the drumming of a woodpecker. This 
was proved to me one day when I was wanted at home and a member of my 
family came, quietly and unostentatiously, as she thought, through the wood to tell 
me. Every wren began scolding. Every catbird followed her with imperative 
questions. Every jay was on a tree-top sounding danger signals. With a throb of 
great joy I realized that I was at home and accepted as a part of wood-life by my 
birds, but this other was a stranger and her presence was feared and resented. 

Upon this basis I have gone among the birds, seeking not only to secure pictures 
of them by which family and species could be told, and to have them perching as 
they naturally alight in different circumstances, in characteristic locations, but also 
to make each study prove without text the disposition of the bird. A picture of a 
dove that does not represent that bird as tender and loving is false when it comes 
to character study of species. A jay must be quarrelsome and obtrusive, a crow 
wise and cunning, a cardinal alert and fearless. 
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HERE is no possible way to judge of the intelligence and disposition of birds 

save by our personal experience with them. I go with a camera for the purpose 
of bringing from the forest characteristic pictorial studies of the birds, and these 
papers are to tell you of my experiences with them. I can only give you plain, 
every-day facts. That the work I have done would not be possible to every one I 
know. I have been peculiarly equipped for it. 1 was born in the country and grew 
up with the birds in a place where they were numerous, protected and fearless. A 
great love for wild things and a comprehension of them runs through the thread of 
my disposition, ‘ 

In one season, when I was under ten years of age, I had sixty nests located, and 
I dropped food into the open beaks in every nest of them. That was my idea of 
play. The birds were the sort of dolls I wanted. And these little feathered parents 
were so accustomed to me, and so fearless, that as I stood by their nests, dropping 
food into upheld baby mouths, I have had the old birds perch on me, in a last hop, 
before they reached their young with the food they had brought. I never dreamed 

then that I was learning anything, but now I 

— : know that every time I approach the home of 

a bird I use knowledge acquired for myself in 
those days. 

When I decided that the camera was the 
only accurate method by which to illustrate 
what I wished to write on this branch of Nature 
work, all I had to do was to get together my 
paraphernalia, learn how to handle it, com- 
pound my chemicals, develop my plates and 
fix my prints. How to approach the birds I 
knew better than any other one thing. 

These, then, are simple little stories of the 
things which occur every day in my field work 
among the birds. My closet contains nearly 
five hundred negatives of nests, young birds 
in pairs fully feathered and taken on the day 


, ‘HE greatest thing I have ever done with a bird was to win its confidence. In 





Outside of the Rail Bird's Nest 
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Queen Rail Setting 


of leaving the nest or just after that, grown birds in the act of diving, bathing, 
swimming, flying, singing, in anger, taking a sun-bath and courting. Some of these 
were made from blinds, some with covered, set cameras and long hose, some with 
the camera hidden, and some with it in plain sight and the lens not ten feet 
from the subject. I want it borne well in mind that every picture reproduces a 
living subject, perching as it alighted, in a natural environment. I have no gallery 
save God’s big workshop of field and forest, and my birds are bound by no tie 
save the chord of sympathy which unites all mothers. 
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HAVE said that the greatest thing I have ever done with a bird was to win its 

confidence. I have done this in the case of many brooding and a very few 
unattached birds, but never in a degree surpassing the study here given. One 
evening one of the faithful brought me word that seven miles east of the cabin, in 
a little swamp in one corner of Eli McCollum’s cornfield, ‘‘ a large bird brooded 
over a nest full of big eggs.’’ A message like that promises pure delight to a 
natural history photographer, and I scarcely could wait the coming morning to be 
on my way. 

Early the next morning I donned my swamp outfit, packed my cameras and 
started. The road wound off to the northeast, through country I never before had 
traveled ; there were hills and hollows to which I was not accustomed, and the 
essence of May was in each intoxicating breath of spring air, in the lark’s note over- 
head, and in every whitening corner of the old snake fences which outlined my way. 

A passing target directed me to McCollum’s, and standing in my carriage I 
could see a cornfiéld with a small swamp in one corner. I turned from the broad 
highway and drove up a narrow country road such as one reads of but seldom sees. 
Crisp, thick grasses grew almost to the wheel tracks, big oak and maple trees 
locked branches overhead, while every fence corner spread a blanket of bloom 
above and a carpet of bloom below. 

The cornfield, mellow with alternate freezing and thawing, outlined in symmet- 
rical rows by the brown stubble of last year’s crop, green-splotched with rank 
upspringing mullein, thistle, smartweed and dog-fennel, drowsed in the warm sun- 
shine. The field was inclosed by a snake fence, so old that it had become a thing 
of great beauty and most interesting. 

There must have been a time when that fence shone with the straw colors of 
newly-split timber and gave off sappy odors. Now it was blacker than the bark 
of great trees that had grown from the acorns and beechnuts which the squirrels 
had dropped in its corners, hoary with the lint orioles and wasps love to gather in 
nest-building, and gay with every endless shade of gray and green harmonizing in 
the crumpled face of a lichen. There were places where the old fence stoutly bore 
up its load of bittersweet and woodbine, wild grape and blackberry. Again it slid 
down dejectedly, as if its years were heavy upon it, and the wood, soggy with earth’s 
dampness, grew tiny ferns, mosses and brilliant fungi. 

I almost forgot the bird of which I had come in search in my delight over the fence. 
Hollow ends and knot-holes sheltered brooding linnets and chipping sparrows. 
Sleek. brown squirrels with black-striped backs flashed along the top. On each 
side grew rank orchard grass thickly sprinkled with sweet Williams, and coquettin 
with them through the cracks were laughing-faced blue-eyed Marys. Gracefu 
maidenhair ferns tossed their tresses from wiry stems. Half the corners were filled 
with the whiteness of wild plum and hawthorn, and the rest were budding the 
coming snow of alder and the blush of wild rose. 

‘* Mu-mu-mu-m-m-m-m !”’ came the low rumble of a swamp bird, and the fence 
was forgotten. My outfit weighed forty pounds, the field was mellow and the 
swamp at its farthest corner. Sharp study was required to locate the nest, but at 
last, by just a few grass blades persistently 
arching against the wind, I found it. Then 
I donned my waders, and carefully feeling 
each step before me I entered the swamp and 
started toward the nest. The birds fear noise 
far more than objects, so I made a long wait 
between each step, shifting my feet sidewise 
a little to keep from sinking in the muck so 
deep that I could not get out. I had hard 
work to lift my feet, and I sank deeper as I 
neared the nest. When I reached the nest, 
from back in the swamp broke the agitated 
** Keek! Keek! Keek!”’ of a King Rail, and 
then I knew that I was before the palace 
of his Queen. She had chosen her location 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 Nest and Eggs of Rail Bird 
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Behold, the Emancipated Woman! 


HE woman who likes to be heard cannot imagine 
why the country doés not hear or read more than it 
does about Mrs. Roosevelt. According to her notion 
she is ‘‘ suppressed by ‘lier husband,”’ or, as one woman 
more graciously put it in a recent public address, which 
was punctuated with good taste and excellent grammar, 
‘*cowered by her husband.” Just what- the word 
‘* cowered’’ means perhaps this orator of refined re- 
straint knows, probably with that same precision of 
accuracy with which Mrs. Cleveland was pictured in the 
same address as being the ‘‘ crushed young wife of a 
tyrannizing husband.’’ .These. statements made it, of 
course, perfectly natural for the orator whe followed to 
opine that it was the plain duty of both Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Mrs. Cleveland to ‘‘ assert themselves and show 
that they are women and not puppets.’’ And then, ina 
burst of eloquence, a third orator (never forgetting the 
emphasis on the second syllable) declared that both 
Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Cleveland ‘‘ seemed to forget 
that it was far nobler to be a woman than a mother,”’ at 
which fine sentiment ‘‘ the entire hallful of women rose 
to their feet and cheered as one woman.’’ Which senti- 
ment and applause only proves the truth of the old adage 
that’ give a dog rope enough and he is sure to hang him- 
self. Couple with that statement another one recently 
expressed at ‘‘a woman’s freedom” meeting that ‘‘ a 
woman can’t have babies and the ballot too,’’ and that 
it was high time that ‘‘ the ballot should take the place 
of the baby in every woman’s life,’’ and you have the 
picture of ‘‘ the emancipated woman”’ complete! And 
isn’t it a big, fine, soul-inspiring picture: the picture of 
a ballot that will ‘‘ emancipate’? women from tyranny : 
from being ‘‘ suppressed’’: from ‘‘ cowering’’: from 
being ‘‘ puppets’’: from being mothers rather than 
women: from motherhood itself: from babies: from 
everything — everything except ‘‘-emancipation’’! 
And so, at last, we behold the ‘‘ emancipated ’’ woman 
in her own words! 





Putting. People Off 


HE daughter of a hard-working dressmaker pre- 

sented to three women of comfortable means three 
bills for work done by hermother. In each instance the 
money was due, there was no question of the correctness 
of the amount, but in all three cases the daughter was 
told by the maid that ‘‘ Mgs. was very busy now and 
could not stop to pay the bill,’’ but ‘‘ Would the girl 
come around again, say next week ?’’ The girl could, of 
course ; she did not dare:urge payment for fear of her 
mother’s loss of the custom upon which the family 
depended for their support. Sensible on the part of the 
daughter, you say; nor was the request unreasonable on 
the part of the customer: she was busy. Yes. But it so 
happened that the mother was dangerously ill: proper 
medical attention was only possible with money, and the 
daughter had taken what she believed to be the first 
legitimate means to get a doctor and medicine for her 
mother: the collection of what was due her mother. 
Denied the money — money that was due—the daughter 
sought other means of aid, but it was three days before 
the girl, unused to the ways of a great city, could secure 
it, and on that third day her mother died — for want of 
proper medical attention, the doctors said. Now, who 
was to blame? 





HE three women could, in each case, have paid the 

money when the bills were presented. They had the 
money at hand—in their pockets, in fact. All three 
bills combined amounted only to twenty-nine dollars, 
nothing to the women, but the difference to the dress- 
maker's daughter between life and death. Let us grant 
that these women were busy: it would not have taken 
five minutes, not three, to have given the money to their 
maids. But they did notthink. It was all done thought- 
lessly —the messages for the girl to return because the 
women were ‘‘ busy.*’ But it was that thoughtlessness, 
just the same, that cost that little family the life of one 
dear to it. And does not this thoughtlessness go on day 
after day in too many of our homes ?—not always fol- 
lowed by a similar tragic ending, but how do we know 
what immediate result may hang upon our action? In 
other words, why cannot we all be a little more careful 
in paying those who have rendered us services and who 
depend upon us for bread, and sometimes for even life? 
We never knew how much dependence is often placed 
on the prompt having of an amount, smalt to us but large 
for those who look for it and have a right to it. Yet 
with no practical reason, but more from habit, we put off 
paying these little bills. Give the laborer his due when 
it is due—especially if we have it to give. But let us"be 
careful how we get into the habit of putting people off, 
lest we be the direct cause of some result of which we 
never dream and that shocks us when we realize our 
part in it. There is often only a very slender thread 
between an action of ours and a result in others, and 
we cannot be too careful when that action takes the 
form of withholding the very means of subsistence and 
of life itself. 





: What Surprises ‘New York 


HEN New York is surprised one can always safely 

conclude that there is no actual occasion for the 
surprise —except a provincial ignorance. And a recent 
wave of New York surprise is a good point in fact. 
This last surprise is that the enlightetted people of the 
great Empire City have just observed evidences of wide 
reading and culture throughout the country. ‘‘ It fills 
one with nothing short of amazemént,’’ says an author 
of a suddenly-widening horizon in a New York paper, 
‘* to notice a sudden interest in teading and all the other 
higher things in life throughout the country.’’. Observe 
the word ‘‘ sudden’’! Obsefve, too, that this author is 
‘* filled with amazement.”’ 


OW, as a matter of fact, the true cause of ‘‘ amaze- 
ment” is really not that this interest in and taste for 
the higher things of life exist all over the country, but 
that they should be the cause of amazement in the New 
Yorker. Where do the enlightened people of wonderful 
New York suppose that the vast array of new books 
published year in and year out finds its consumers, if not 
in the small communities that dot our map like freckles 
on the face of the farmer’s boy? A moment’s thought 
might have shown them that they must not look for this 
consumption in the hurly-burly of their own city, where 
people can hardly find time from the strenuous exactions 
of social and business life to care for their physical 
health, much less set aside, day after day, the quiet hour 
necessary for the proper development of their intellec- 
tual faculties. If not there, then where? Inevitably 
among those removed from the all-potent atmosphere of 
New York scenes, the dwellers in those communities 
where the glare of the artificial life is not so predominant, 
where millions do not shoulder each other about in the 
mad pursuit of gain, and where fictitious happiness holds 
no place— where the simpler methods of living prevail. 
Culture is the product of quiet, not of noise. It is the 
companion not of ease, but of repose. It is not the 
running-mate of New York unrest and turmoil. It is 
one of the most obvious of facts — obvious to all but to 
the average New Yorker—that the deeper culture is 
found precisely where those of a provincial cast of mind 
least expected it to be. Where else would it exist? 
Where else could it grow? 


NE of the best things that could happen to the New 
York author or newspaper writer who believes that 
he provides the literary pabulum for the rest of us, would 
be for him to make an occasional tour of his country, 
and find out who and where the cultivated people of the 
land really are, and thus rid himself of that astonishing 
‘*amazement’’ which periodically expresses itself in 
New York writing, and through which the New York 
authors but betray their own lack of knowledge of one 
of the chiefest glories of this country. If among the New 
York billionaires, who are so busily engaged in a heart- 
breaking effort to rid themselves of the burdens of their 
wealth by endowing libraries and universities, there 
should be one who is looking for a new outlet for his 
accumulating treasures, we venture to suggest the estab- 
lishment of a Traveling Fund for New Yorkers, by means 
of which the writers of the day, at least, might bring 
themselves into an intelligent touch with the intellectual 
life of the American people. It might interest the 
people of America somewhat to see these authors, but 
the principal good would result in broadening our New 
York authors and in making their literary output not 
only a little more inspiring in its quality, but of more 
vital importance to the generations yet to come. 





“I Like My Job” 


NE of President Roosevelt’s friends, seeing him in 
the midst of a big, busy day’s work, asked him how 
he could stand such a strain. 

** Oh, I like my job,”’ replied the President with glisten- 
ing eye. 

What a finer world this would be, what a more 
contented, happy people we should all be, if we could 
bring more joy into our work so as to be able to say just 
that: ‘‘ I like my job!”’ 

Ask the average man about his work, and in nine 
cases out of ten he will tell you of the hardness of the 
struggle : of this difficulty, of that obstacle, and of some 
other care. It is the rare exception that you find a man 
so in love with his work as to wish his son to follow in 
his footsteps. ‘‘ Any other trade, any other profession 
than mine for him,’’ he says. But what a difference 
when a man’s eye kindles as he says, ‘‘ I like my job!”’ 
That is the spirit that grapples with difficulties and con- 
quers them: that looks upon an obstacle as simply 
something to overcome—the conquering spirit of a 
relish for the ‘‘ job’’ in hand, whatever it is: the playing 
of the game with a zest that makes for the surest success 
and. the biggest, truest happiness, —the man who wins. 

That is what we want in our lives, men and women, 
whatever the work in hand : the spirit that works witha 
will and says ‘‘ I like my job!”’ 


— The Editorial Page 


Where Women Err in Dress 


T IS astonishing how many women fail to realize the 
importance of what they wear. They seem to forget 
that dress is the sign, the index which they proffer to 
every stranger, by which, at a glance, their refinement or 
their vulgarity will be judged. And it generally takes a 
long and intimate acquaintance afterward to remove a 
false impression thus made. 

A woman’s dress should be sincere, and if its price 
exceeds her- means it is an acted lie; and shé may be 
sure that the falsehood is patent to every woman, and 
to many a man. There is nothing that tells a lie so 
quickly as a woman’s clothes. The vast majority of 
American women must consider the question of expense 
in their clothes, and consider it closely, and it is no dis- 
grace to show economy. If it were, ninety-five out of 
every hundred women would be disgraced. The mis- 
take, then, which so many women make by dressing 
beyond their means is as silly as the mistake of others 
who try to deceive their friends and the public by resort- 
ing to shams. When they cannot buy silk velvet they 
wear a cotton imitation of it ; they conceal the sleaziness 
of their silk gowns by cotton lace ; in lieu of diamonds 
they string Rhinestones around their necks. They seem 
to forget the old-fashioned rule among well-bred women : 
** Let your gown be the best of its kind. If you cannot 
afford a good silk wear a good cloth; if that is beyond 
your means wear flannel, but let it be the best flannel. 
Economize in your material, but never in its quality.’ 


HEN the Princess Louise arrived in Quebec she 

appeared first at luncheon in the dining-room of 
the hotel. The other women in the house, hearing of the 
royal guest, excitedly attired themselves in velvets and 
jewels. But the Princess came in quietly, wearing a 
gray cloth gown with linen collar and cuffs. 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ one of the women said bitterly, ‘‘a 
Princess does not need to assert herself in her clothes!” 

But she forgot that no woman needs to assert herself 
in her clothes. There is no reason why the wife of a 
laborer should not be as noble in purpose, as pure in 
heart, as well-bred in voice and manner as the daughter 
of Queen Victoria. Plain, simple garments always si- 
lently express the strength and refinement of a woman’s 
life. But when she “‘ asserts”’ herself in tawdry finery 
and poor imitations of the gorgeous garments worn by 
richer women she only betrays weakness and vulgarity. 
There is nothing finer than a woman simply and quietly 
dressed in the best materials that her purse allows. But 
there is nothing so distinctly or so audibly vulgar as the 
woman who dresses above her means or resorts to imi- 
tations of goods beyond her reach. 

After all, our clothes, like our eyes, our voice, even 
our words, are but the messengers which our soul sends 
out to speak for it to the world, and it is, indeed, a poor 
sort of a woman who allows the meanest of these serv- 
ants to slander and belittle her to her friends and sex. 
But she always does when she dresses other than 
prudently and honestly. No woman ever deceived 
another through her clothes. 





What Some Readers Do Not Like 


HE people who live in the cities in which we are 

finding dirty lots and eyesore spots that should be 
cleaned up, and that, in our opinion, mar the beauty and 
the sanitary condition of the cities —these people do not 
like the series upon which this magazine has started. 
We did not think they would when we planned the series. 
But the fact that a certain thing does not happen to be 
to our personal taste does not constitute a valid reason 
for not doing it. Some of our readers have been polite 
enough to say that it is none of our business: that we 
are going out of our province, etc. But just there is 
where they are wrong. These dirty lots and spots in 
the cities are unsanitary : they are unhealthful, and any- 
thing that touches the health of the people of this 
country is distinctly within the province of this magazine. 
It is high time that the intelligent people of our cities 
should have their attention drawn to conditions that are 
a menace to the health of their families, especially of 
their children, to say nothing of the lack of those subtle 
influences that might come and be felt in their com- 
munities if these spots were beautified instead of 
neglected. It is true that we ‘‘ hold these places up to 
the view of the entire country,’’ but it is not true that 
‘* we do these cities harm.’’ It gives us no particular 
pleasure to point, as we do this month, to the dirt spots 
that mar the beauty of the city of Atlanta—a city whose 
people are known for their progressiveness in other 
directions. But these halting elements in the progress 
and beauty of that city, as in other cities, have been 
overlooked. The people who live in our cities are busy 
folks, but they are also people who have local, pride, and 
we believe it is only necessary to call their attention to 
the things which exist in their midst which they do not 
know of, or have overlooked, to have them remedied, 
and by that remedy take a step further toward the 
beautification of our cities and thus of our country. 
That is a thing worth doing for all of us. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s Views on “Patent Medicines” 


tions and misrepresentations which have infested 

‘* patent-medicine ”’ advertisements for many years 
may be best learned from what he has done. This is 
immeasurably more important than what he has said. 
Vigorous work against the worst of these abuses has been 
instituted in three of the executive departments under him; 
and although no President attends to the detailed operation 
of the executive machinery it is always true that no policy 
of subordinates can continue long without his approval. 
The principal is responsible for the acts of his agents. 
Notably is this so in public affairs. 

The Post-Office Department has made fraud orders 
applicable to the most absurd claims of the ‘‘ patent- 
medicine” venders. The Treasury Department has made 
the internal revenue taxes levied on whisky applicable to a 
list of ‘‘ patent medicines.’’ ‘he Agricultural Department, 
through its Bureau of Chemistry, has been conducting 
examinations to help the Post-Office in its crusade, besides 
keeping up an energetic campaign for general legislation 
for the protection of the public from impure food, drugs 
and drinks, and in this Secretary Wilson has had the 
strong support of the President. The ringing words of his 
message would seen significant were they not eclipsed by 
the greater eloquence of such deeds. 


Wi itions President Roosevelt thinks of the exaggera- 


These are Not Unrelated Activities. It is characteristic of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s way of thinking, when a glaring abuse is 
discovered, to see what can be done toward its correction 
through existing statutes; only as these fail does he throw 
himself on the mercy of Congress for additional legislation. 
The President once remarked to the writer that, however 
his Administration might be attacked in history, it would 
not invite the same sort of criticism that befell James 
Buchanan's ; overpowered by a consciousness of his limita- 
tions Buchanan gave a policy of inaction the benefit of the 
doubt. Where a like uncertainty appears in the questions 
that now arise, President Roosevelt will take the larger 
risks in action, in attempting at least to do something, 
before coafessing himself powerless in the face of admitted 
evils. This policy was never better exemplified than in 
the ‘‘ patent-medicine”’ situation. Newspapers and maga- 
zines had for years been filled with pretensions of the most 
extravagant and ridiculous character, often in behalf of 
drugs which were positively dangerous. Claiming for 
themselves all sorts of wonderful powers, they were, in 
plain language, ‘‘ frauds.’’ The proprietors of some of 
these did most of their business through the mails, often 
promising, as an inducement, to send their noxious com- 
pounds in unmarked packages and plain envelopes. 

Fraudulent enterprises had long been forbidden the use 
of Uncle Sam’s mails under what was known as “‘ a fraud 
order.’’ Why should not this weapon be applied to those 
‘* patent medicines’’ which were in their essential nature 
fraudulent? The world knows what has happened as a 
result of this idea. More than one hundred concerns 
dealing in such preparations have been debarred from the 
mails. Numerous appeals have been made to the courts to 
override the Department, but nowhere yet with success. 
A number of the worst things have in this way been cleaned 
out of the advertising columns. 


But the Operation of the Fraud Order is necessarily limited 
in its scope. It applies only to business done through the 
mails. ‘The noxious compound may still be advertised in 
the newspapers as for sale at Smith’s Drug Store, and the 
Post-Office Department is powerless to hit either the con- 
cern or the newspaper which advertises it. The Depart- 
ment can hit both where the business is done by mail; 
Uncle Sam then puts his finger on the newspapers which 
advertise any article that has been excluded by fraud 
order, if the advertisement invites the purchaser to send by 
mail for it, and tells the proprietors to drop that from their 
next edition. Many of the newspapers have gone further, 
refusing to carry the advertisement of a ‘‘ patent medicine’’ 
whose proprietor had fallen under*the ban of the fraud 
order, even though he invited patrons to go to the corner 
drug store only. Certain peculiarly vicious drugs and 
devices can do business to advantage only by mail. 

Has this been an easy thing to do? By no means! It 
has for years been regarded in Washington as almost an 
axiom that to touch the ‘‘ patent medicines,’’ even the 
worst of them, was to touch the newspapers right on their 
pocket nerve. The tricks to which ‘‘ patent medicines ’”’ 
have resorted to unite their financial interests with those of 
the publications are now familiar. Sometimes an adver- 
tising contract has been made terminable on the passage of 
any adverse ‘‘ patent-medicine’”’ legislation, thus putting 
the paper under bond to see that none was passed. 

It was assumed, when the Post-Office Department saw 
fit to drive the fraud order against a class of money- 
catching pretenses which had heretofore been exempt, 
that the interests adversely affected would flock to 
their Senators and Representatives, backed by the news- 
papers, in an appeal for redress. They have done so. 


Mr. Cortelyou has always been recognized as a personal 
representative of Mr. Roosevelt ; the outlook for having 
the President override Cortelyou therefore seemed dark. 
And it proved dark ! 


For Years the Post-Office Department Acted on the theory 
that it could take up, for fraud orders, only those things on 
which complaint was made. This was an easy-going plan. 
Somebody with fingers bitten by a mining enterprise or a 
gift scheme would confess his troubles to the Government. 
Then its officers would investigate ; if the facts warranted 
a fraud order would issue. 

Postmaster-General Cortelyou decided that this process 
was too slow. He set his clerks to searching the adver- 
tising columns of the newspapers for anything that looked 
suspicious, and they, through disguised names and 
addresses, ‘‘ bit’’ at the proposal in seeming innocence. 


If it proved to be a fraud action was taken at once, without” 


waiting for the sufferers throughout the country to do the 
squealing. What person who had lost only a dollar ona 
‘* patent-medicine”’ fraud would have thought to complain 
to the Government about it, or would have supposed Uncle 
Sam concerned himself with such small things ? 

John W. Yerkes, of Kentucky, is the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. He decided last summer ‘‘ to go out 
after’’ those ‘‘ patent medicines’’ which were merely whisky 
in disguise, and after some delay — proper in the initiation 
of so radical a change—a new order goes fully into effect 
April 1, with the publication of this number of THE 
JouRNAL. Of course, Mr. Yerkes did not take this step 
acting for himself alone. Great questions of administrative 
policy are never settled in that way. He has been moving 
with the distinct approval of President Roosevelt. 

But what did Yerkes do? On September 12 last his 
batteries opened fire. He issued a circular to the col- 
lectors of internal revenue throughout the country, telling 
them that there were on the market various compounds 
sold as bitters, tonics, cordials and the like, which were 
composed chiefly of distilled spirits, or mixtures of these, 
without the addition of enough medical ingredients to 
change materially the character of the alcoholic liquor. 


The Fact that Some of These had Paid a Tax as proprie- 
tary medicines under an old statute, Mr. Yerkes’s circular 
said, did not afford ground for relieving their manufac- 
turers from the special tax as rectifiers and liquor dealers, 
or excuse those who sold these articles from their respon- 
sibility as liquor dealers, under the Federal law. 

The Commissioner decided that when the quantity of 
drugs used in any preparation was so small as to have no 
appreciable effect on the alcoholic liquor which was its 
chief ingredient, the preparation should not be regarded as 
a medicine. He went further, and asserted that wherever 
the substances added were sufficient in quantity, but not of 
a character which imparted any medicinal quality, it must 

aythetax. Hestarted the chemical laboratory to examin- 
ing various ‘‘ patent medicines ’’ purchased in open market. 

Two months later another circular was issued giving the 
names of eleven well-known compounds which had been 
found by analysis to come within the rule of September 12. 
The druggist who wants to sell any of these must hereafter 
qualify as a liquor dealer under Federal law. 

The Bureau does not profess to have examined all the 
‘* patent medicines”’ on the market; those already excluded 
constitute an introduction. The November circular, ina 
spirit of fairness to innocent holders of these stocks, offered 
a little more delay. The new order was made effective 
against manufacturers on January 1, and against retail 
dealers on April 1. It announced that the Bureau would 
continue the analysis of other preparations and would 
announce from time to time its results. 

Commissioner Yerkes is now coming in for both praise 
and blame. These ‘‘ patent medicines’’ against which he 
is working find their greatest sale in prohibition communi- 
ties, often to people who have acquired the liquor habit 
without knowing it. They are in process of learning now, 
as the inexorable arm of the Federal tax-collector appears 
on the scene. 


The Chemical Bureau of the Agricultural Department, of 
which Dr. H. W. Wiley remains the head, has been fight- 
ing hard in another part of the battlefield. To him the 
Post-Office Department sends its suspected preparations 
for examination. A somewhat typical case occurred 
recently with what was known as an “‘ obesity food,”’ 
designed to catch the dollars of the thousands of people 
who regret that they are not a little less stout. Chemical 
and microscopical examinations of the sample were made 
to verify the formula, which asserted that it contained a 
certain quantity of ‘‘ thyroid tissue.’’ This is a_ well- 
known remedial agent. Its free use is attended with con- 
siderable danger. It does diminish obesity, but does this 
prechousy by derangement of the digestive functions, and 

y disintegrating the muscular tissues of the body. This 
view of the drug comes from. the highest medical 


authorities. On the tin package which contains four of the 
pellets it is asserted, under the head of directions, that 
** these tablets are not a drug, but a food, and will agree 
with the weakest stomach and rapidly reduce fat without 
bad results.’’ If the assertion that it is not a drug is true, 
the sworn formula, containing the names of two recognized 
drugs, is false. The assertion that it will reduce fat with- 
out bad results is, in the view of the physicians, wide of the 
mark. One of the catch phrases in its advertisement is 
‘* turns fat into muscle.’’ Nothing short of a miracle can 
dou this, since muscular tissues are a protein and not a fat, 
nor can one be converted into the other. 

Doctor Wiley exhibits unfailing good-nature in his fight, 
and by his humorous sallies does much to focus public 
attention upon the question. He discovered not long ago 
in a prominent and preéminently ‘‘ respectable’’ news- 
paper a flaming advertisement of a famous ‘‘ kidney cure.”’ 
The advertisement contained an ‘‘ editorial note,’’ saying : 
‘* The value and success of ——- —— is so well known that 
our readers are advised to send for a sample box. In 
sending your address to ——- —— be sure to say that. you 
read this generous offer in the ————. The proprictors 
of this paper guarantee the genuineness of the offer.”’ 

Their next issue contained the news that the dangerous 
illness which this remedy offered to cure had afflicted, 
near unto death, a famous baseball player. Doctor Wiley, 
prompt at his pen, wrote to the editor of the paper, inclos- 
ing this clipping, besides the ‘‘ editorial note’’. already 
quoted, and saying that it seemed a pity that the man 
should be dying of this disease when remedies so widely 
advertised announced that they could cure it. 


Effective as Have Been the Efforts of the present Adminis- 
tration, the battle is only in its beginning. The Post-Oftice 
Department naturally finds some difficulty in-defining a 
fraud. Its law officers would not be able to run down the 
advertising column of a newspaper, no matter how care- 
fully they might have examined the articles offered, and 
separate them into those which were frauds and_ those 
which were not. There is often a question of degree. 
Thus far the Department has attacked those which were 
the most extreme frauds, and in consequence the whole 
tone of ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ advertising has been made more 
conservative, even though its power is only against: those 
which come into contact with the postal service. 

If the Administration could have the legislation it desired 
on this subject a bill would be passed requiring examina- 
tion of the purity of all medicines which are in inter-State 
commerce, and also compelling them to be true to their 
names and their claims. Mr. Roosevelt, as everybody 
knows, believes in the ‘‘ square deal,’’ and that righteous- 
ness exalteth'a nation. That he makes a’ distinction 
between wholesome proprietary articles, with which the 
public becomes acquainted, just as it does with particular 
makes of shoes, tableware and thread, and those transpar- 
ent frauds which prey on the credulity and innocence of 
those who are unable to protect themselves, is clear. He 
alludes to this contrast in his message when, appealing for 
new legislation, he argues that it ‘‘ would protect legitimate 
manufacture and commerce.’’ Every genuine article is 
injured by the counterfeits. 


Making Due Allowance for the Meritorious Articles, hon- 

estly advertised, which no legislation threatens to disturb, 
the President regards some of the ‘‘ patent-medicine’}' cases 
that have been brought to his attention as among the worst 
schemes of robbery that he has ever heard of ; he wants to 
protect the rising generation from the ill-effects of having 
poured into,fheir system noxious compounds. The pleas- 
ant fiction that the proprietor of an article would not 
advertise it so extensively unless it had real merit he has 
no patience with. Not merit, but the opportunity for 
profit, is what invites continued advertising. 
- The stories of domestic hardship—for that is not too 
strong a word—which the chase after quack remedies 
invites are often distressing. A superannuated man, with 
no occupation, will think himself into all the diseases 
described in the flaming advertisement, written by con- 
scienceless exploiters, and then the old man’s money, 
which can ill be spared, will be poured out for these worth- 
less nostrums, many of them inflicting distinct physical 
injury on their victim after the first results of the stimulus 
have passed. A well-intentioned husband, ready to do 
everything within reach for his family, reports that his 
wife has become ‘‘‘ patent-medicine’ mad ’’; she takes all 
advertisements at the face value, and thinks her husband 
heartless in his indifference to her welfare because he trie 
to discourage her purchases in these lines. 

Everybody cannot be-a chemist, or understand -How to 
discount the claims of pretentious frauds ;. the law should 
step in and limit the range by which the money of the inno- 
cent may be filched; this is the Président’s view. And 
while waiting for better legislation he will do the best he 
can in the enforcement of such laws touching the subject as 
he now finds on the statute-books. 
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Another House for $4600 


By H. C. McMurtrie 











HE laundry, consisting of three 

laundry-tubs, etc., is located in 
the rear of the cellar and is provided 
with a stairway opening out into the 
yard in front of the servants’ porch. 
This stairway is covered by a pair of 
hinged doors. 

The exterior of the house is finished 
with rough cast in cement; the roof 
is shingled, and all exterior wood- 
work is, painted. 

The lot is inclosed by a hedge and 
the house is located to give a garden 
in front with walks and flower-beds. 
At the rear of the kitchen a hedge 
crosses the lot to separate the 
laundry-yard slightly from the 














The Front and One Side of the House 


HE house here illustrated is intended to - 


face the west, in order that the dining- 

room may have the morning sun and the 
living-room have the sun during the greater 
part of the day. 

It has been assumed that the house is to be 
built on a corner lot, where an entrance can 
be made from either street, but the principal 
gateway is directly opposite the front door. 
The plan is equally well adapted to an in- 
side lot. 

Passing through the hooded entrance the 
reception-hall is entered, on the right of 


which is the living-room, and on the left the 
stairway leading to the second story, hidden 
by the latticework of the stairs and by por- 
Back of the stairway is the pantry, 


tiéres. 





Plan of the Cellar 


containing a large pantry dresser. A 
door separates the pantry from the hall. 
The stairway to the cellar leads from the 
pantry. The doors between the kitchen 
‘and pantry and the pantry and dining- 
room are double-acting doors and are 
always closed. 

The kitchen is well lighted and venti- 
lated by four large windows and contains 
a modern tange, sink and dresser. 

A direct passage is made from the 
kitchen to the front door through the pas- 
sage and the hall. 


HE stairway to the second story is 

screened from the reception-hall by por- 
tiéres, so that any one can get upstairs from 
the kitchen or the dining-room without 
being seen from the hall or the living-room. 

Access to the dining-room from the hall is 
made through a large sliding doorway. This 
room is well lighted and has a fireplace in the 
centre of the wall against the kitchen, so that 
the one chimney can be used for both the 
kitchen range and the dining-room fireplace. 
To the right of the fireplace a large sill is 
provided for potted plants, etc., but if so 
desired this sill may be omitted and a seat 
put in its place. A door leads from the 
dining-room out on to the 
porch. 


A large mullion-window is located on the 
landing of the stairway. about the level of the 
second floor. This window takes up all the 
available wall space and fills the second-story 
hall with light. The second floor contains 
four good-sized bedrooms with a large closet 
in each room, two bathrooms and a linen- 
closet. Each of the three larger bedrooms is 
lighted by three windows and the fourth is 
supplied with two windows, 


N EACH of the bathrooms the usual fur- 

nishings are provided. The keynote of the 
plumbing throughout is simplicity, the bath- 
tubs, wash-basins and kitchen sink being of 
enamelediron. All exposed piping is painted 
and all brass-work is nickel-plated. 

















The First Story 
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The Second Story 








garden. 
4 Two Builders’ Estimates 
5 eee ELOW are the estimates taken 
from the signed bids of two 
builders who have been proved by 
direct experience to be perfectly re- 
liable, 

— NI iin dapaecanenKecess ences $60 
a Stone and Brick Work .............+5 433 
- CONGUE FING. cs cccecccccncevesccnce 36 
‘ Plastering and Rough Casting....... 350 
Lumber and Labor .............. ++ 1400 
PUNT c00s ev eccssiecesenssecsices 550 
PRUNE 0 acd cvsucece-stence cisace 555 
I. 055k 605s 4020ns be dnes os ener tnashKe -» too 
OEE BEGUM. ne cecncccssccccns eoscessccetos 75 
as de bide ubnesrs htnkincerenseenden os & 
Pee CS sa os cc ccksccccsccsecsaes - 275 
Total...... - + $4009 
Builder’s Profit (10 per cent.) .........--.- 000. 400 
Architect’s Commission (5 per cent ........ 200 
$4609 
NR ohns ed epenbacankerneuterekehehncns $80 
SE Ec ceonccanda covered dsndvensecnens 350 
MUU « o6nscccesons rebhnbicEs tndbwa dee tne 125 
CE ONES: Serer ib eeerssnreissesadsecede ven 55 
EY ti a ernie aid dbdts Rb eNes 4eSEeReS ee 100 
SOE errr rte cccccccccccces §6S9S 
ee errr teow 2 
NE CANOE das scanes 3000000000000 775 
ND Ciba cerbbaaderséiacdectveneeatnsades 125 
WE BONUS CHOON isk s ee vcccescedeveresvics 75 
DN 650 ae dchese . cada eieeison 475 
OS Ee a ee 250 
PE PINE COMIN cc cue cd0sessnnsonexs 350 
, Co ae $4000 
Builder’s Profit (10 per cent.) .............. 400 
Architect’s Commission (5 per cent.).. ... 200 
$4600 


A Word About the Estimates 


HE JOURNAL asked the architect of this 

house to be extremely careful in submitting 
plans that the house could be built for $4000, ex- 
clusive of the architect’s fee and the builder’s com- 
mission, and that the plans be accompanied by two 
estimates from two trustworthy builders who would 
agree to build the house within a reasonable dis- 
tance, 50 to 100 miles, of their place of business, 
and within the year 1°06. We believe that the 
architect has been fair in this matter, and that 
he presents practical plans and trustworthy figures. 
But beyond this ordinary confidence in architects 
and builders and their figures The Journal cannot 
g0, and can assume no responsibility. A builder 
usually charges ten per cent. commission for his 
work. An architect usually charges on work of 
this cost five per cent. of the cost, and in addition 
makes a charge for traveling expenses and time 
required fortraveling. Therefore the house could 
be built, including everything, for about $4600. 
All letters in regard to this house should be sent 
to the architect, Mr. H. C. McMurtrie, 1220 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

—THE EDITORS. 




















The third floor is reached by a stair- 
case ascending from the second floor 
near the first flight of stairs, and contains 
a large sewing-room supplied with two [ 
large closets. The remainder of this 
floor can be used as a trunk or store room. 

The cellar is excavated under all of 
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the house except the kitchen, and has a a 








hot-air heater, a coal-bin, etc., a store- 
room and the usual conveniences to be 
found in a well-appointed cellar. 




















Plan of the Attic 





HE living-room, entered 

from the reception-hall, 
isabundantly supplied with 
light by large casement 
windows on three sides of 
the room. Opposite the 
hall, in the centre of the 
exterior wall, is a large fire- 
place built of brick laid 
in tinted mortar. Simple 
shelves are provided for the 
fireplaces in both the living- 
room and the dining-room, 
for quaint pieces of china, 
etc. As in the dining- 
room, large window-sills 
are provided on each side 
of the fireplace for plants, 
etc. - From the living-room 
a door opens out on the 
porch, which is covered by 











the overhang of the second- 
story bedroom. 
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The Back and One Side of the House 
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How THE JONESES 


HEATED 
THEIR 9-ROOM 
HOUSE WITH 


» HOT-WATER 


2: FOR 
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ea > BY THE 


WS SYSTEM 


MR JONES OIONT 
LIKE TOSLEEP 
INA COLD 
ROOM 
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Mr. Jones cid not like to sleep and 
dress in acokd room; and Mrs. Jones 
objected to splitting kindling and 
making a fire every morning. Mrs. 
Jones said she wanted a hot air fur- 
nace, Mr. Jones much preferred a 
hot water heating plant, but hardly 
dared wish for it, the price was so 
high. Mrs. Jones asked Mr. Tinner 
about the price of afurnace. Iesaid 
for a new house it would cost $165, 
but in their case they would have to 
make the cellar bigger and tear out 
the plastering to put in the pipes; and so it would cost them §225 
without his making a cent. Mrs. Jones dreaded having the house 
all torn up; said it would spoil the papering and make a lot of 
trouble and she wouldn't have it, “ because = 


Plummer’s Prices 


Mr. Jones asked Mr. Plummer how much a hot water plaut 
would cost. He said $425. Mr. Jones asked if he had ever put in 
a hot water plant and found that two MRS JONES DIDN'T 
years before he had put one in Mr. f\ d LIKE TO 
et d -  " MAKE 
Smith's house. Mr. Jones went to see 
Mr. Smith. Yes, they liked the plant; 
the boiler was cast iron and a section 
had broken last winter, but that wasn't 
Mr. Plummer’s fault. He sent for a 
new section ani they got it in ten days 
Mr. Plummer fixed it up for them for 
about $37. Mr. Smith liked hot water 
nevertheless. Mr. Jones didn't have 
$425, but Plummer said he couldn't do 
it for less. So the Joneses waited. 

Mrs. Jones took THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. It was her standby. She re- 
membered an advertisement about hot water 
heating and looked it up. It seemed to be 
just what she wanted; the prices advertised 
ran from $198 to §2200. She showed it to 
Mr. Jones. The ad. pictured several good- 
size| houses, as lig as theirs, heated with 
hot water for $200 to §250, and invited peo- 
ple to send for catalog. 

Mr. Jones didn't believe a good plant 
could be sold for that money. Mrs. Jones 
said it was advertised in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for 
years, so it must be all right. Mr. Jones wrote for a catalog. 
They read it carefully; all about the Andrews Hot Water System 
of Heating; that it could be set up by any man handy 
with tools; also the names of a great many people 
who had put in their own plants, bankers, doctors, 
lawyers, merchants. This was interesting. Mr. Jones 
worked in the bank and he loved to tinker around the 
house. What struck Jones particularly was that the 
Andrews System uses a steel boiler that was very 
Strong; it coukin’t crack (like Mr. Smith's); made 
just as strong as the boilers clown at the electric light 
plant. The catalog also tok! how they made an 


Estimate Free 


forany house, using the architect's plans ora rough sketch suchas any 
man could make, show ing size of rooms, doors and windows, heights 
of ceiling, the exposure of the house, etc. It also showed how the 
company make exact plans, and how 
they cut and thread all the pipe in the 
factory and ship the whole Plant all 
ready to be screwed together. It gave 
a lot of names of people who had put in 
the Andrews System, and Mrs. Jones, 
looking the list over, saw the name of 
Mr. Brown, the lawyer, who lived in 
Nearbyville. The Joneses decided to call 
on the Browns and ask about their heating 
plant. The Browns tok’ them all about it. 
They had used the Andrews System three 
years now. Mr. Brown's oldest boy, Tom, 
put it in with the help of a carpenter, and the 
cost including everything was only $306 for 
their ten-room house. Mr. Brown hail never 
spent a cent for repairs; they said the plant 


Heated the House 


Like Summer 


in the coklest weather, The Browns thought 

there was nothing like it. They had also gotten a price from Mr. 
Plummer; he wanted $525, and the Andrews System cost only 
$306. It had taken them about five days to put in the plant and it 
was fine. The Joneses decided to buy an Andrews System. 

Mr. Jones made a rough sketch with measurements. The com- 
pany wrote that the complete heating plant at the factory would 
cost $217, anc that the freight would he $17: Jones could use it for 
a year and if he was not sitisfied he could get his money back. 

The letter also sail that it would take a 
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DP, man handy with tools about six days to 

Cost of I dant putitup. Mr. Jones ordered the Andrews 
AnuceS pli System. The company mace floor plans 
ar 2/7@\ from the sketches he sent in. He and 
eZ /7@ Mrs. Jones checked them over and de- 
22+ cided they wanted a change in the position 

Odd jobman of one of the radiators. They sent the 
4 ere £2 plan back and the company made the 
mn 1 AaaaLake 62 changes. The plant came in about ten 
Seta F505 days and with it the “* Directions for In- 
Aout Ite $442 592) stalling."’ Mr. and Mrs. Jones read them 
£ carefully ; they were as plain and simple 
cand 118 ahs as could be. Work was light at the bank 








and Jones came home early all week. He 
got an odd jobman to help him and together they put it up. 
Everything fitte:| exactly and it took them four afternoons and all 
day Saturday, which happened to be a holiday. It wasall finished 
and up for Sunday. The Joneses we COMFORTS OF 
were delighted. Mr. Jones figured ~-HOME 
the cost complete at a little less than 
$250. All this happened last year. 
Last month Mr. Jones sent the fol- 
lowing letter: 







ANDREWS HEATING CO., 
Gentlemen; Vt is a year today 
since the Sunday morning when we 
first put fire into our Andrews Hot 
Water System. This covers the year 
of your guarantee. I knew so little 
about heating plants when I bought, . 
that the guarantee of my “ money hack *’ gave me assurance 
Today we wouldn't return it for double the money. It works like 
a charm and our old house is as comfortable as the newest in town. 
We used six tons of coal last winter and we never were so well 
satisfied with anything we have ever bought. 
pleased she tells everybocly about it. Very truly, WM. JONES. 


See ad. in March Ladies’ Home Journal 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


ANDREWS HEATING CO. 





48 La Salle Building, #348 Hennepin Avenue, 
CHICAGO. MINNEAPOLIS. 
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Arts and Crafts for House and 
Garden 








This candlestick and match-holder combined has the 
additional convenience of a tray in the flat-shaped base. 
The design is adaptable for wood-carving. 





A substantial box of good design for a large plant. As 
a porch ornament it should be painted white, but for 
use on the lawn, green is, of course, the best color. 
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An inviting and roomy bench to place next to 
the porch railing, or on the Jawn near a tennis- 
court, croquet ground, or possibly between two 
large shade-trees. The long, broad top also 
serves as a table for a tea-tray or fancy-work. 





A light and airy-looking table and flower-holder de- 
signed especially for a summer cottage. The table 
should be stained a dujl green, and the flower-holder 
be painted white. 


Cool and inviting is this 
design for a wicker porch- 
chair, which shows the low 
back piece. The broad, 
projecting ledge provides 
a convenient place for 
books, a teacup or fancy- 
work. 


ai. 
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An odd-looking, but very cool and comfortable, wicker 
chair is this one without arms, and a high, narrow 
back. The design speaks for itself as a desirable one 
for a summer chair. It could be copied in wood. 











A settle of simple design, both roomy and restful. 
It may be made of inexgensive wood painted white 
or green. In shape and size it is particularly 
suitable for a large porch having a circular end, 
where a cozy corner might be arranged. 





This unique fruit-tray shows a charming design 
for the girl or boy who may be a clever worker 
with a jig-saw, especially for cutting out the lattice- 
work sides. The solid top piece is flat except .n 
the centre, where a circular opening is made and a 
shallow basin-shaped piece set in to hold the fruit. 





For the garden lover and worker. A basket— 
simply an ordinary one, though it is a very durable 
one —to hold tools. It is lined with green oilcloth. 
One end is divided by a niched piece to hold small 
implements. 








For a porch-stool this plain but substantial model 
(stained green) should appeal to a handy man to copy 
if he needs one for his summer cottage. The top is 
covered with fine matting fastened with green leather- 
headed nails. 





Another substantial plant-box of good design made of | 


yellow pine wood, varnished, Its shape makes it a con- 
venient holder for a plant in a zinc bucket. 





A porch settle, exceptional in design because of its 
utility, comfort and fitness for outdoor use. Weather 
marks may be easily wiped off its plain surface, while 
the open back and armpieces make it a cool resting- 
place. 

















taste. Low-growing flowers make a 


on the standards. 


A dainty receptacle for a 
fern is the plain wicker 
jardiniére illustrated. The 
same design may be easily 
copied in raffia in its 
natural color, with ex- 
tremely good effect. 





A table with shelves for books and whatnot, that 
commends itself especially for porch use. where 
there is room for only one table. One of the same 
shape might be easily made of wood. 


An artistic garden fence and treliis-work for flowers 
as well. It is made of pine painted white, though 
the color scheme may be a matter of individual 


border line, while running vines, hollyhocks or 
tall, single-stalk flowers may be effectively trained 








charming 





For a garden light this design was se- 
lected as an excellent model for its 
artistic effect and simplicity of design. 
It could be used on the porch, or out in 
the garden, where several of them 
would ornament a driveway or en- 
trance gate. 





A third and equally desirable summer chair is this 
design. It is entirely different in style from the other 
two illustrated, but it has the same advantages of airi- 
ness, room and comfort. 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 





The Price of 
Silver 


Notwithstanding the in- 
creasing cost of silver 
bullion, Tiffany & Co. will 
continue, until further 
notice, to offer Sterling 
Silver Forks and Spoons 
of their current copy- 
righted patterns at 


Tiffany & Co. 


always wel- 
come a com- 
parison of 
prices 


All of Tiffany 
& Co.'s silver- 
ware is of 
English Ster- 
ling quality, 
925 /1,000 fine. 
All their pat- 
terns are copy- 
righted, andas 
Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly re- 
tailers, these 
designs never 
lose their in- 
dividuality by 
overproduc- 
tion or promis- 
cuous sale 
through other 


$1.00 per ounce 


Upon this basis, the prices 
per dozen range as follows: 


DOZEN 


Tea Spoons, - - $11 upward 
Dessert Spoons, - $18 “ 
Soup or Table 

Spoons, a. ° © $25 
Breakfast, Entrée 


or Dessert Forks, $17 “ oe 
Dinner or Table 
Forks, - - -$23 “ 
Cuts of Patterns Sent Upon 
Request Tiffany & Co. 
1906 Blue Book 


This method of marking 
prices furnishes patrons 
with exact information as 
to weights and enables 


will be sent to 
intending pur- 
chasers with- 
out charge. 


them to more readily com- | Thiscatalogue 
pare values with articles 
for similar uses sold else- | No Hlustrations 


where. 
It is a compact 
little volume of 
530 pages and 
Over6,000 sug- 
gestions of 
jewelry, sil- 
verware, and 
choice artistic 
objects suit- 
able for wed- 
ding or other 
gifts, with the 
range of prices 
at which they 
may be pur- 
chased 


Silverware on 
Approval 


Upon receipt of satisfac- 
tory references from any 
National Bank or responsi- 
ble business house, Tiffany 
& Co. will send on ap- 
proval selections from 
their stock to any part of 
the United States. 








Fifth Avenue New York 


37th Street Formerly at Union Square 

































Hawkes 
Cut 
Glass 


is the glass of 

makers strive to 
quality rather 
a few of original 
many of the same 
Cut Glass 
almost end- 
yet each one 


Hawkes 
Cut 
Glass 


fashion. The 
produce articles ot 
than of quantity— 
design instead ot 
_ pattern. Hawkes 
articles are in 
less variety, 
is distinctive. 
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Hawkes Cut Glass. 
If yours does not, 
please write us for 


No piece without 
this trade-mark 
engraved on it is 
genuine. Dealers address of dealer 
everywhere sell HAWKES who does. 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 
Buy a 7 


Columbus 


Piano 
at the 
Factory Price 


“*A Little Down and a 
Little Each Month” 








Boudoir Sextine— $150 


If I can show you how a fine, sweet-toned, fully guar- 
anteed piano, of exceptional merit and durability —in fact, 
a piano that to all intents and purposes is in every way as 
satisfactory as the kind you pay your local dealer $275 for— 
if I can show you that such a piano can be made and sold 
for only $150, I know you will purchase from my factory. 










I have a plan to place such a piano in your 
home for 30 Days’ Free Trial and ask 


No Money in Advance 


Further, I will prepay the freight east of the 
Mississippi River, and when you decide to 
buy, you have the full enjoyment of your 
piano while paying for it—a little at a time. 


One Year’s Music Lessons Given 


to every purchaser of one of our instru- 
ments. If you are thinking of buying 
a piano it will pay you to ask me fora 
cepy of our illustrated Looklet “‘ Piano 
Ww ” free. Address 


Paul Lindenberg, Mer. 
The Columbus Piano Co. 
210 Spruce Street 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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ORAWN BY MARIAN GTOLL 


Moderato. 
5 






Intro. 


The Birds’ Evening Sone 


By Georges Micheuz 
As Adapted for The Ladies’ Home Journal by Thomas a’Becket 
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Andante 
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O you feel confidence enough in your own 

experience and judgment to buy a piano? 
Are you an expert on the tone quality, the 
action, etc.? It takes years.of piano making 
to acquire a real knowledge of a piano’s worth, 
its tonal power and lasting qualities, You need 
not ‘take along an expert, for we place our 
Crown trade-mark on every 


Crown Piano 


so that the most inexperienced may purchase 
with confidence, knowing that the Crown has 
but one quality, one standard—the best of 
everything. It does not pay to install an in- 
ferior piano in your home, Keep your musical 
standard where it will be recognized by ex- 
perts and enjoyed by all. The Crown Practice 
Clavier makes practice quiet and is an invalu- 
able feature of our instruments. An inferior 
piano is a poor start for a musical education 
and unsatisfactory for entertainment. 


Learn the Crown Story—send your name ona postal 
and get our beautiful catalogue “KK.” 


How You Can Purchase 
Let us tell you how you can buy a Crown Piano at 


your own home as easily and as satisfactorily as if you 
were here in person. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
215 Wabash Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 








The pensive pleasure 


of tender legatoes, or the thunder 
crashes from Wagnerian moun- 
| tain_peaks—whatever his mood, | 
the player finds 











sponsive. Its wonderful reserve 
| power reveals no limitation under 
|the most exacting demands of the } 
| virtuoso. Its tone is lasting loveli- 
}ness of infinite variety — its action 
| light as air. i 
Music lovers are charmed by its } 
wealth of melody. Write us, we | 
' will arrange for you to hear it. 


Catalogue and full information on f 
request. Our special offer makes it 
practicable for you to own a Packard. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, } 
Department A, Fort Wayne, Ind. | 
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BENNETT PIANO 
Exce py Me artes: Plan 
THE BENNETT PIANO CO., Warren, Pa. 

















PLAYING MADE EASY. Any one 
| PI N can soon learn. Latest Musical Invention. 


With or without notes. Fine Catalog and 
Picture of 40 Great Musicians, with name, nation, birth, etc., of 


| each, FREE. }tarmonola Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Her Brother’s Letters 


Wherein Miss Christine Carson, Living with Her Parents Just Outside of Cincinnati, Ohio, is Shown How the Affairs of Girls and 
Women are Regarded by Men in General, and by Her Brother, Lent Carson, Practicing Law in New York City, in Particular 


Letter Number Seven 


In Which the Brother Tells of a Happening 
That Disturbed a Fashionable Dinner- Party 


My dear Kittens: 


F COURSE I shall be adjudged “‘ dis- 
agreeable’’ again, or, to vary it, 
** disobliging.’’ But all the same, 
good sister of mine, I cannot fall into your 
hysterical (yes, hysterical) plan that you, Jess 
and Lucy shall come here to New York fora 
week, with your pockets full of money, and 
try ‘‘ to help those dear unfortunate people on 
the East Side.’’ Thats, to put it 
plainly, you girls want to go 
‘*slumming.’’ Well, you can’t, 
Kittens, not with me. In the 
first place, I have not the time 
to go with you: I don’t know any 
one who has, and even if I did I 
wouldn't stand for my sister’s 
doing that sort of thing. I notice, 
by-the-way, that Nell said she 
didn’t care to come, and that Ned 
hadn’t the time —no, nor the in- 
clination, he might have added. 
Two sensible folks, those. 

For conscience’ sake, don’t fly 
off and get mad when I ask: 
What do you three girls know 
about the poor? Nothing. How 
could you? You say, for in- 
stance, you would like to see 
how working-girls live, and find 
out how you could help them? 
Now, what arrant nonsense! In 
the first place, what do you sup- 
pose working-girls are like, and where do you 
think they live? In one house, I suppose, 
where you could go and look them over, as 
you would go to the Zoo to see the animals. 
Has it ever occurred to you girls that it is 
yourselves, and not the working-girls, who 
need help? Your very attitude to help the 
working-girl is one of condescension. Has 
it ever occurred that the thoughts, the feel- 
ings, the aspirations, the ambitions— all that 
make up the world of the working-girl — 
may be, and are, as fine as your own or those 
of any girl you know? The fact that we 
were born in a certain social sphere, or that 
the governor has been fortunate enough to 
accumulate some means, does not entitle us, 
my dear Kittens, to go and seek out those 
who are just as sensitive in their feelings, 
and who value their home privacy just as 
much as we do. 


S A MATTER of fact, you dear little goose 
of a sister, this ‘‘ slumming ’’ business is 
pure nonsense. It is a profanation of the 
word charity, and is 
followed only by 
women of over- 
weening vanity, a 
prurient curiosity, 
orof anoverwrought 
and hysterical senti- 
mentality. And do 
you fancy for a min- 
ute that this ‘‘ sub- 
merged tenth,’’ as 
you choose to call it 
(which, by-the-way, 
you should use with 
quotation marks, for 
it is a borrowed 
phrase), relish this 
invasion upon their 
privacy by these 
foolish society girls 
and idle women? 
Let me tell you a 
story for the dra- 
matic quality of which I know no equal. 
And it will be new to you, for good pains 
were taken to keep it out of the newspapers, 
and up to this time none of us who were part 
of the incident ever told of it. 






“*I Knew When He Said 
Anything He Meant It’”’ 


T HAPPENED at the Clarke Uptons’ last 

winter, just as they moved into their new and 
swell Central Park house, at a dinner-party — 
one of the jolliest I ever attended, and, as it 
turned out, the most memorable I was ever 
at. We were a very merry party, and were, 
I should say, about half or three-quarters 
through the dinner when Mrs. Upton gave a 
scream, and cried to her husband: ‘‘ Clarke!”’ 
We all looked up to see—not Mrs. Upton, 
but there in the parted portiéres between the 
dining-room and the hall stood a young fel- 
low, the very picture of a Bowery tough. He 
had the typical — apparently unshaven — face 
of what we men call a ‘‘ bruiser,’’ wore a 
black Derby hat, badly dented in, and a 
pretty well-worn overcoat buttoned up to his 
chin. He stood there calmly surveying the 
scene, looking first at the dinner-party and 
then all around the room with an expression 
apparently full of the keenest interest. 

The two flunkies who were waiting on us 
and the head butler were the first to recover 
from the surprise that was upon all of us, and 
made a concerted move toward the man. 

‘Hold on, boys, hold on,’’ came from the 
bruiser; ‘‘I know what I’m about, and I’d 
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“*Hold on, Boys, | Know 
What I’m About’” 


Drawings by F. Vaux Wilson 


advise you not to meddle with me or my busi- 
ness,’’ and he shot a glance at the flunkies 
and Joseph, the butler, that had lots in it, I 
tell you, Kittens. All three stood still where 
they were with that fellow’s eyes on them. 


LARKE had by thistime pulled himself to- 
gether, and as host it was now up to him. 

‘* Well, then, you fellow,’’ he said, ‘‘ sup- 
pose you ‘tell me your, business.’’ 

**Oh, I’m just looking around to see what 
I can see, that’s all,’’ he replied in an easy, 
feel-perfectly-at-home-here sort of a way. 
And then, as quick as a wink, seeing Clarke 
and a couple of us make a move 
toward him, he. said with fire 
fairly shooting out of those eyes 
of his: ‘‘One minute, gentle- 
men, before. you go too far. I 
am, or rather up to a year ago I 
was, a prize-fighter, and there’s 
nothing coming to me from any 
one here, or from any three of you 
for that matter, that I couldn’t 
take care of—not for a minute 
—but I’m not out for trouble 
unless you want it, and then I’m 
chuck-full of it.’’ 

It was a bit in the way of a 
challenge that some of us men 
there didn’t exactly like, and as 
the young fellow’s keen eyes 
traveled like lightning over the 
group (most of us were on our 
feet by this time) he saw it, and 
he said: 

‘With those gentlemen there’”’ 
(waving over to where we were) 
‘IT have no business, but I have with you, 
sir, who, I suppose, is Mr. Upton ——’’ 

Then, turning abruptly to the flunkies who 
had been moving toward him, he said ina 
voice that left no room for two interpretations: 

‘In your places, there ” 

‘* Come, come,’’ began Clarke, but the fel- 
low interrupted: 

** Not so quick, Mr. Upton —I have a right 
here, just as much right, sir, as Mrs. Upton ’”’ 
(with, I must say, a courtly bow to Clarke’s 
wife) ‘‘ and that young fellow over there’”’ 
(pointing to Boyce Price) ‘‘ had in my sister’s 
room this morning. He didn't have the 
manners to take off his hat when he was in 
the room, nor his coat. I have,’’ aud with 
that, with what looked like one movement, 
he took off his hat, pulled off his overcoat, 
dropped them on the floor, yanked out a hand- 
kerchief, passed it over his face, and there 
stood before us a fine-looking young fellow 
in full evening dress, with a face as clean- 
shaven as my own. 





AD, Sis, it was dramatic, as dramatic as 

anything I ever saw, and done like a 

flash. Every one of us took a breath, and I 
couldn’t help admiring the chap. 

‘*T’ll trouble you to take my coat and 
hat,’’ he said to one of the flunkies, and 
then moving a step or two in the room 
he turned to Clarke and said: ‘ Mr. 
Upton, my name is ’? (I can’t give 
his name, Kittens, for you would know it, I 
think, from things he has written). We all 
looked astonished, at which he said: ‘‘I see 
it is not unfamiliar to you. I knew it would 
be known to Mrs. Bleecker there, as she 
read a little thing of mine at the Waldorf last 
week. But the reason I came here tonight, 
sir, was simply to return the call of Mrs. 
Upton and her party at my sister’s house. If 
your wife and her friends feel that they can 
come to my sister’s house without an invita- 
tion, and without as much as knocking at her 
door, and see her at her work, it seemed to 
me that I was just as much entitled to come 
here without asking your leave and see you at 
your dinner. If the poor are to be ‘ slummed’ 
by the rich I can’t for the life of me see 
why the rich shouldn’t be ‘slummed’ by the 
poor,’’ 

Clarke wanted to say something at this 
point, but our uninvited guest held up his 
hand and stayed the remark, whatever it was, 
and said: 

‘* There’s 
nothing more for me to say. 





nothing to say, sir. There’s 
I have said all 





“*1T Ask Your Pardon, Mr. Upton’” 


that I came to say except this: I apologize to 
you, sir, to Mrs. Upton and your guests, for 
this interruption, and for coming into your 
house and room without an invitation and 
with my hat on. And I shall expect, your 
friend there’’ (pointing to Boyce Price) ‘‘ to 
call at my sister's house at ten o’clock to- 


morrow morning and make the same apologies’ 


to my sister. I’ll trouble you,’’ he said to 
Oscar, the flunky, and, taking his overcoat 
and hat, he bowed, and in a minute we heard 
the front door close, leaving us gaping at 
each other in absolute amazement. 

It takes me some time to tell it, Kittens, 
but actually the whole thing didn’t take five 
minutes, it was so neatly done and quickly 
over. 


OU can imagine that the dinner-party was 

a bit broken up after that, and the women 
fairly dropped into their chairs from the 
tension. But, ye gods and little fishes, it was 
fine, Kittens! That chap won me _ hands 
down, and later in the evening I talked with 
the hall-butler and asked how he got in. 

** Oh, I knew him, sir, from my early days, 
sir’’ (he didn’t say what his early days 
were), ‘‘ and when I opened the door he rec- 
ognized me and said, as he pushed by me, 
‘All right, Con, this is on the straight. No 
crooked work here. No ‘‘ peach’’’—which 
meant, sir, I was not to get a policeman, and 
I knew when he said anything he meant it, 
sir. I was amazed to see him here, but I 
knew he was always straight when he said a 
thing, sir.’’ 

Well, I got his address, and next after- 
noon after court was over I called on him, 
told him who I was, and said I wanted to 
shake his hand, and so did Clarke, who went 
with me. 


‘Oh, that’s all right, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘ It | 


is strictly between us, [hope. It wasn’t quite 
right, Mr. Upton’’ (turning to Clarke), ‘‘ for 
two wrongs never make a 
right. But I was in the 
back room of my sister’s 
place when your wife and 
her friends called, and I 
was hot, hot all through. 
I knew Mrs. Upton didn’t 
mean it the way I took it, 
and the way my sister took 
it, but when she dropped 










on my sister’s wash- 
board—I_ returned 
it to you this morn- 
ing by mail—it 
was just too much, 
and I-~made up my 
: mind to show to one 
A woman at least that 
there wasn’t any 
sense of decency or 


“*She Dropped the 
Five-Dollar Bill on My 
Sister’s Washboard’” 


ming business. I 
ask your pardon, 


Mr. Upton,’’ he concluded, reaching out his | 
Clarke took it with a bang, and said | 


hand. 
like the man he is: 

‘* Pardon, man! Not at all. My thanks, 
and hearty thanks, at that. You taught us 
all a lesson we shouldn’t have learned in a 
thousand years so well, as Mrs. Upton said 
she would say to your sister this morning 
when she made her call of apology.’’ 


OW, then, Kittens, this story—and it’s 


a true one to the letter—will tell you | 


more than all the preaching that I could do to 
show you the foolishness of this ‘‘ slum- 
ming ’’ business, and how it is taken by the 
‘‘slummed.’’ Keep out of it, Kittens, you 
and your girl friends. You girls have no 
business with the people of the ‘‘ other half.’’ 
The only people who can go among them and 
do thém good are those who have had experi- 
ence so wide and so deep as to compass the 
sorrows and trials of this world, and who are 
mature in sympathy, feeling and imagination. 
And as for the working-girls, you have them, 
Sis, right in our own home: the maids and 
the cook. Be patient, be considerate of them: 
be womanly and human with them as you 
would want some one to be with you if you 
were in their places. There’s where real 
charity begins: right at home, and, believe 


me, the girl who can find no charity work at | 


home is not the girl to do it outside. 

Did Boyce Price go, you ask, and apologize? 
Rather! The little idiot: he went from sheer 
fear. He was afraid he’d get his silly face 
pushed in. The pity of it is that he did go. 
If he hadn’t he might have ‘‘ heard something 
to his advantage 
be of any advantage to a nincompoop of his 
type. 

It’s midnight. It never does for my next 
day’s work to write you these letters. So 
here’s a yawny love to you and all from 

bsheccaes for no ‘ docsesecccalll LENT. 


NOTE — This series of ‘* Her Brother’s Letters” has been 
received with so much favor that Mr. Lent Carson has been 
induced to write two more letters, which will appear in the 
May and June issues of The Journal. Then, in another 
letter, ‘* Kittens ” will reply, giving her views on some of 
her brother’s ideas. 


the five-dollar bill | 


fairness inthisslum- | 


if a good licking could | 
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The DOMES TIC 













Don't _you need 
a sewing machine 
that never gets out 
of order? If you do you must 
have a high grade—but simple, 
—machine, with few working a 
—then it will always be read 
service—that means, too, it will ie 
easy to manage. 

The Domestic is the simplest high grade 


machine you can buy. So simple no 
previous instructions are needed to run it. 


You don’t realize 
at the time what 
a noisy machine 
means to your nerves. But after- 
wards you do. It would not be 
true to say that any machine is 
absolutely noiseless. 


It is true that the Domestic is so nearly 
noiseless that it eliminates all discomfort. 


. E Would you 
(QLight Running ) believe that 

a sewing 
machine was light running if it 
could be run by a single No. 70 
cotton thread instead of the belt? 


Every Domestic can. That sort of light 
running means less back ache. 


The kind i a 
machine to buy 
should not only 
run merrily today—but tomorrow 

through the years to come. 


Here is where Domestic: simplicity and 
strength tell—have told for 35 years. 
















































Some people want 

Be 2 stitch tee 

ay. Some people 

want the chain stitch today. All 

people want both stitches sometime. 
The Domestic is the only machine that 


og both stitches interchangeable with 
ton 


A sewing machine 
need not be a 
work of art but 
it it should add to the appearance of 


a room. 











$ And the Heart of the 


Whole Discussion Is: 
“Tt does ms a well.” Perfect 





| work is easily done, quietly —, 
| reliably done. For 35 years and 
|] | in every year of that time we have 


Domestic 


been g to bring the 
up ay ideal . 


— or best of all visit one of our 
old customers. Let the tell 
its own story. all 


Send for a booklet of New Domestic 
for deny fiadly mail it 


Tge. 
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Mr. Mabie’s Answers to Questions 


An Oft-Asked Question 


HE question that is asked oftener than 
| any other is ‘‘ How can I obtain self- 

culture?’’ or sometimes the question is 
put in the form of a request: ‘‘ Please give me 
a list of the best books on self-culture.’’ 
Scores of these questions are received, and 
although they have been answered several 
times, still they come. With wide variations 
of detail and range of intellectual 
conditions these questions all ex- 
press the desire for knowledge, 
the passion for self-development, 
which is one of the most hopeful 
features of American life. 

It must be remembered, in the 
first place, that culture is a matter 
of quality of mind, and not of 
quantity of knowledge; that it is 
ripeness of taste and sanity of 
thought, not curiosity about all 
manner of subjects and fluency 
of speech about arts and sciences 
and religion. It is at the farthest 
remove from ‘‘smattering’’; and 
no road leads more directly away 
from it than the general and 
superficial reading in many fields which many 
good people are mistaking for the ancient 
highway to real self-development. The pro- 
grams of some clubs are prime examples of 
wrong direction and bad methods. 

Culture is the foe of superficiality, intellec- 
tual pretentiousness and omnivorous reading 
on all manner of subjects. Simplicity, thor- 
oughness and fineness are its special qualities ; 
it is not easily secured, for it is a matter of 
growth much more than of acquirement; one 
who seeks it must be willing to go slowly, to 
take time, to shut out distractions, and to con- 
centrate thought and interest and time ona 
few subjects. Metaphysics and psychology 
should be avoided until one has educated 
one’s self to study them intelligently. 

Many popular books on psychology now 
widely read are worthless, and much of the 
popular study of the subject is a waste of 
time and strength. The desire to know is 
creditable, but the means used are inadequate. 
Such subjects lie at the end of a course of 
study, not at the beginning. 


How to Become Cultivated 


ONCRETELY, let us take two questions 
in the hope that their answers will serve 
for many: 

I venture to ask if you would be so kind as 
to give some idea how to start right to obtain 
culture. I have plenty of time and a good 
library at my disposal, but no money to em- 
ploy teachers. I am twenty-four years of age 
and possess a somewhat jumbled education, 
obtained mostly at small private schools. I 
have a smattering of many things — real 
knowledge of none. Ihave done some desul- 
tory reading along psychological lines and 
really enjoyed it, but found it a little hard 
to settle down to. READER. 


Now, “‘to start right to obtain culture”’ is 
to begin at the beginning — that is to sav, to 
read only the best books, to read them 
thoughtfully and to read them with some de- 
greeof system. Get from the books mentioned 
in answer to the next question a general idea 
of what is to be done, and then read the books 
that will enlarge your vision and enrich your 
spirit instead of reading those that will divert 
or entertain you. The material for culture is 
the best literature, the best art, the best life of 
the race. Such books as Emerson’s, Arnold’s 
and Lowell’s essays are textbooks of culture. 
So are the best biograpliies, histories and 
works of travel; so, above all, is the best poetry. 
Reading books by the writers who knew and 
uttered the best that has been thought and 
said in their times is like associating with the 
most intelligent and stimulating people. 

For sources of reading in any special direc- 
tion seek the advice of local librarians. It is 
part of the business of the good librarian today 
to know what people ought to read, and to 
give advice. 


The Best Books on Self-Culture 


ILL you please let me know what are the 
best books on self-culture and where I 
can secure them at the most reasonable cost? 
I saw a book at one time asking questions on 
every subject and giving the answers. 
INQUIRER. 


A book which answers any question a reader 
might ask would be a convenience but not an 
aid to culture. Information is essential, and 
securing it is a part of culture, but it is a very 
subordinate part. Such a book would supply 
facts; what you need is truth as brought out 
by experience, contact with the thought which 
illuminates even more than it instructs ; above 
all; such a knowledge of the best things as will 
qualify you to distinguish them from inferior 
things and persuade you to lovethem. There 
are a few books, often mentioned in these col- 
umns, which open the field of culture, trace 
the general lines to be followed, and offer a 
few practical suggestions; among them are 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke’s “ Self-Culture’”’ 
and Hamerton’s “The Intellectual Life.” 
President Porter’s ‘‘ Books and Reading”’ is 
somewhat old-fashioned but is rich in good 
advice and contains selected lists of books; 
the volume on ‘‘ Reading and Home Study,”’ 
in the ‘‘ Library of Inspiration and Achieve- 
ment,’”? is modern and more popular; so is 
Professor ~Richardson’s ‘‘The Choice of 

ks.”’ To these informal textbooks may be 
added Arnold’s-‘‘ Essavs ‘in Criticism” and 
‘Culture and Anarchy,’’ Lowell’s ‘““My Study 
Windows,’’ Leslie Stephen’s ‘“‘ Hours in a 
Library” and Stevenson’s “ Familiar Studies 
of Men and Books.”’ 





DRAWN BY ROBERT MCQUINN 


Richard [ iansfield’s Play, “Beau Brummel” 


HO wrote ‘‘ Beau Brummel,’’ 
poem, a play or a story? 


and is ita 
H. D. 
The play “Beau Brummel,” which Mr. 

Richard Mansfield has presented in various 

parts of the country with a great deal of suc- 


‘cess, was written by Mr. Clyde Fitch, a well- 


known American playwright of the 
younger school. Brummel, who was 
born in 1778, was an Englishman, 
whose social ambition it was to 
be the leader of society in his 
time, and who made himself an 
arbiter of manners and an 





authority on all questions of etiquette, dress 
and behavior. He ruled the social world with 
a rod of iron for a number of years. Among 
his most intimate friends was the Prince of 
Wales, afterward George IV. Mr. Fitch has 
introduced into his play the well-known 
incident which shows Brummel’s cool self- 
possession and insolence. He quarreled with 
the Prince of Wales, and the two men cut each 
other. During this period Brummel met the 
Prince with a friend in Mayfair at a time when 
the world of fashion was promenading. He 
spoke to the gentleman with the Prince and 
asked, apparently with great interest and ina 
voice distinctly audible, ‘‘Who is your fat 
friend?’’ His canes, neckwear, waistcoats, 
hats and gloves were the models of his time 
among idle society men, and he modified the 
etiquette of the period to suit himself. As he 
was very heavily in debt, he fled from his 
creditors after his quarrel with the Prince, 
and died in France in poverty. 


A Young Man’s Library 


LEASE give a list of books suitable for a 
young man’s library. ; ee 


It is impossible to answer this question un- 
less one knows something about the young 
man. If he happens to have a scientific or 
mechanical turn of mind he will read and 
value a certain class of books; if he is of a 
marked poetic temperament or has distinct 
literary tastes he will need another class of 
books. His taste should be consulted, be- 
cause that offers the line of least resistance 
in approaching him with the best books. 
If he cares for novels give him the best 
novels, but also give him something besides 
novels. If he cares for science give him 
the best books of popular science, of which 
there are many, but give him also some biog- 
raphy, history and poetry. In a word, meet 
him half-way by giving him books that will 
interest him; but let them be the best books, 
and then broaden his taste by giving him 
some of the best books in two or three other 
fields. In this case the questioner probably 
has in mind a small collection of books. 
Twenty-five volumes make a good beginning, 
but they can be chosen wisely only by some 
one who knows the young man for whom they 
are intended. 


Talk About Books After Reading Them 


S IT a good practice to talk over books after 
you have read them? C. H. M. 


It is a very good practice. There are few 
family habits more distinctly educational than 
that of discussing a book while it is being 
read or after it has been read; and this for 
three reasons: Talking about a book compels 
you to state clearly to yourself the drift of the 
book, its main points and its conclusions. In 
any group of three, four or more people there 
are certain to be differences of opinion, and 
differences of opinion compel definite thinking. 
There are unfortunate people whose impres- 
sions are hardened into convictions by opposi- 
tion, but there are more people whom opposition 
stimulates to reconsideration ; and, finally, to 
talk about a book in a circle, large or small, 
almost invariably throws additional light upon 
the book by suggesting comparisons with other 
books in the same field, or by drawing out bits 
of experience or comment which are illumi- 
nating and enriching. Probably no thought is 
ever perfectly clear until it has been put into 
language; when it passes out of the stage of 
meditation or reverie into that of expression it 
not only gains clearness, but it also contributes 
to the educational development of the mind 
from which it came. For this reason good 
talk is not only intensely interesting, but it is 
in a very high degree educational. Nothing 
better can happen toa child than to be born 
in a family in which all the topics of the day 
and matters of general interest are freely and 
habitually discussed. He does not understand 
half the things that are said, but he is con- 
stantly stimulated and informed, his tastes 
are developed, and he gains, not a knowledge 
beyond his years, but a mass of information 
and a habit of thought which later bear abun- 
dant fruit. 


Trend of American Literature 


HAT do you consider the trend of 
American literaturetoday? Is it toward 
‘literature of locality ’’ in the form of story, 
poem and essay, toward the analytical novel 
(as ‘‘ The House of Mirth’’), or what? 
So 


One of the most obvious facts in current 
history in this century is the wide extension 
of literary interest and activity. Thirty years 
ago American literature méant a few writers 
in New England, New York and the South ; 








today good work is done in all parts of the 
country. This work shows a wide range of 
interests. Some of the most promising novels 
of late have dealt with great business activi- 
ties and interests, with the building of rail- 
roads, with strikes and labor troubles, with 
mining and lumbering, with the raising and 
transportation of wheat, dramatized power- 
fully in Norris’s ‘‘ The Octopus” 
and “ The Pit.”” There have been 
a number of striking studies of 
character and society modified by 
the materialism of the day, nota- 
bly Judge Grant’s ‘‘ Unleavened 
Bread” and ‘‘ The Undercurrent,” 
Mrs. Wharton’s “ The House of 
Mirth,” Mr. Herrick’s ‘‘ Memoirs 
of an American Citizen.’”?’ The 


portraiture of character for its 
own sake continues to bear fruit 
in such stories as Mr. Tarkington’s 
““The Conquest of Canaan,” Mrs. 
Freeman’s ‘‘ The Debtor’’ and 
Mr. Harbour’s ‘‘ Pole Baker.” 
The passion for careful, exact and 


writing not only of the older men 
— Mr. James, Mr. Howells, Mr. 
Aldrich — but in the work of later 
writers— Mrs. Wharton, Miss 
Sedgwick, Mr. Tarkington, Mr. Harland and 
others. Thereisa marked revival of interest in 
the essay, and the last two years have given us 
very competent books from Messrs. van Dyke, 
Perry, Sedgwick, Colby, More, Brownell, 
Boynton, Crothers and other essayists of prom- 
ise or performance. The attraction of bicgra- 
phy for younger writers has borne fruit in the 
very admirable life of Lowell by Mr. Greenslet, 
of Lanier by Professor Mims, and in a number 
of excellent volumes in the ‘American Men of 
Letters’’ series. 
come from the press show a noticeable gain in 


The volumes of verse that | 


interest in local studies and in | 


finished work shows itself in the | 


craftsmanship and the wide diffusion of a feel- | 


ing for art. 


difficult to recognize any decisive trend in 
American writing at the moment. 


Whittier’s “ Snow-Bound” 


O YOU consider Whittier’s ‘‘ Snow- 
Bound’’ a classic? 5. B. Us 
The somewhat 
loosely. 
book of quality and standing. This mean- 
ing has been expanded to include books of 
the highest quality in any language. It is 
therefore dangerous at any time to speak of 
a contemporary book as a classic. No one 
knows what book will be regarded as a classic 
one hundred years hence. But ‘ Snow-Bound”’ 
has a place by itself, and promises to bear the 
same relation to American poetry that Burns’s 
**Cotter’s Saturday Night’’ bears to Scotch 
poetry. It is not a great poem, but it is a very 
beautiful, simple, sincere interpretation of old 
New el me § home-life, done with perfect 
reverence, with fine skill of characterization 
and with a good deal of artistic beauty. It 
will live because it is one of the real things in 
American poetry. 


word “classic’’ is used 


Maeterlinck’s “Monna Vanna” 


LEASE give your opinion of Maeterlinck’s 
‘* Monna Vanna.’’ i. ae 


A drama of great dramatic impressiveness 
dealing boldly and delicately with a very dif- 
ficult situation, exquisite in diction and graphic 
in description, but weakened by its confused 
moral ending. Most readers will sympathize 
with the woman rejected by her husband after 
her willingness to make a supreme sacrifice ; 
few readers will hold her blameworthy for tlhe 


From this brief summary it seems | 


Originally it meant a Latin or Greek | 


sudden turning of her affections to a man who | 


had shown some appreciation of her worth. 
But she would have sustained herself and the 
story at a great height if, in turning from her 
husband and saving the life of his enemy, she 
had preserved her own integrity, and the 
drama had ended, as so many dramas must 
end, in a culminating sacrifice. 


Author of “Reveries of a Bachelor” 


ILL you kindly tell me who was “Ik 
Marvel ’’? M; L. C. 


“Ik Marvel”? was the name under which 
Mr. Donald G. Mitchell published his earlier 
books. ‘‘ The Reveries of a Bachelor’? and 
‘* Dream Life’’ were widely read a generation 
ago, and still find readers who appreciate and 
enjoy their frank expression of feeling, their 
idealization of the affections and the old-time 
literary quality which pervades them. Mr. 
Mitchell is spending an honored old age at 


his old home, and has the affection of a host of | 
friends who regard him as one of the most 


charming men of his generation. 
his books is a long one and includes some de- 
lightful studies in English literature. 


The Real Prisoner of Chillon 


HAVE been reading Lord Byron’s ‘‘ Prisoner 
of Chillon’’ and got much interested in the 
poem. Some one told me that there was 
really a ‘‘ Prisoner of Chillon,’’ and that the 
poem was founded on fact. Who was this 
prisoner and what was his offense? 
H. VAN L. 


The list of | 


The “ Prisoner of Chillon”’ was Frangois de | 
Bonnivard, a Swiss patriot, born in 1496 and | 


died in 1570. He fought with the Genevese 
against the Duke of Savoy, was captured and 
imprisoned for two years. Later he was cap- 
tured again and came into the hands of the 


Duke, who imprisoned him at Chillon from | 
1530 to 1536. After his liberation he returned | 
to Geneva, received a pension, and was held | 


in greatrespect. At the request of the authori- 
ties of the city he wrote ‘‘ The Chronicles of 
Geneva,” which was published early in the 
last century. At the time of writing the poem 
Byron was not familiar with the details of the 
story, but he knew it in outline and it inspired 
his very popular poem. 


N oom mn WM ibe 














Servants are not always as careful 
as they might be with books, which if 
kept on shelves are constantly exposed 
to dust, against the invasion of which 
curtains afford but slight protection, 




















Cases with their dust-proof doors are 
easy to clean and keep clean 





while Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic’’ Book 




















and a boy can carry them—a section 
at a time—with the books intact and 
incur none of the risk 














that two or three men do when mov- 
ing a solid book case — not to mention 
the saving of expense which would 

















contribute in a large measure toward the 
purchase of just such a library case as 
you want now, with the provision made 
for additions or changes as you may 
want it next spring. 


OU can obtain G.-W. “Elastic” 

Book Cases fitted with bevel plate 
glass, leaded glass, or plain glass doors, 
and in full or three-quarter length 
sections. 

There is practically no limit to the 
varied and artistic arrangements that can 
be made with these units, which embody 
the best material, finish and mechanical 
construction. 


binding door equalizer. 

Uniform prices everywhere. Obtain- 
able from authorized agents in over one 
thousand cities. Where not represented 
we ship on approval, freight paid. 

Write for Catalogue A 105. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI 


New YORK, 380-382 Broadway. 
BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 
Ores > CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. 


Branch 





All units controlled by our patent non- 
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A Springtime Birthday Dinner 
By Gertrude F. Guion 


T WAS in the time of daffodils and pussy- 
| willows that I invited fivecongenial friends 
to help me celebrate the birthday of one of 
the number. I selected yellow for the color- 
scheme. Crystal candlesticks with yellow 
candles and shades lighted the table, and the 
centrepiece was a rustic fernery filled with 
daffodils. One of these flowers was also laid 
at each place. On the mahogany sideboard I 
had a yellow jar filled with the glossy pussy- 
willows. For the place-cards I detached 
some of the best-looking ‘‘ pussies ’’ from their 
stems, and with library paste stuck oneof them 
—sometimes two—on a plain white card. 
Then with a fine pen I added tail and 
ears to the ‘‘ pussy.’’ By giving va- 
riety in the curve of the tail and set of 
the ears no two need look alike. On 
each card I then wrote a verse appro- 
priate to the person for whom it was 
intended. The souvenirs of the occa- 
sion were tiny baskets in which were 
placed the salted almonds. The 
baskets were of yellow raffia with 
handles, and I lined them with yel- 
low crépe paper, the latter forming a 
frill over the edge. Then selecting 
some of the slender pussy-willow 
twigs, I tied them to the handles with 
yeilow ribbon. They looked very dainty. 
The first course beautifully carried out the 
color-scheme. It was a fruit relish served in 
orange-cups, and I visited the fruit store my- 
self and selected oranges whose skin matched 
the yellow of my other decorations. For the 
last course a large, graceful basket was 
brought in, lined with the yellow crépe 
paper, like the little ones, its handle also 
entwined, and from it were handed out to the 
honored guest the little gifts from the other 
guests, and envelopes containing birthday 
wishes. The gifts were wrapped in white 
tissue-paper and tied with yellow ribbon and 
the envelopes were sealed with yellow wax. 


The Sweet Pink Clover 
By Jeannette Hughes 


} be USE clover blossums effectively on the 
party-table they should he massed in low 
bowls or in baskets lined with moss. Upon 
the centrepiece place a round basket stained 
green and filled with growing pink and white 
clover, and, if possible, some 
striped leaves. 

These striped leaves are 
rare, but one sometimes finds 
large clumps of 
them in fields or 
along the road- 

~ side. The roots 
should be dug the day before they are needed, 
set in a pan, kept moist, and the pan set in- 
side the basket. To the basket-handle tie a 
bow of wide pink ribbon. 

For the place-cards have _ rectangular 
folders. On the outside paste two pressed 
clover leaves—one a four-leafed clover, the 
other a striped three-leaf. At the centre top 
draw the guest’s monogram in green water- 
colors. Then to each card attach a small 
pencil by a pink_ribbon, to be used by the 
guests in exchanging good luck with their 
partners, writing the wishes on the inside of 
the cards. Complete the decorations by scat- 
tering large pressed clover leaves here and 
there over the table, fastening them to the 
cloth with a drop of flour paste. Another 
charming decoration would be a pink clover 
wreath at each place encircling the folder. 






Butterflies, Buttercups and Daisies 
By Henrietta Standish 


LACE a round mirror in the centre of the 
table, in the middle of which build a tiny 
rockery of bits of lichen-covered stone, fern 
and small green vines. The mirror is hedged 
about with watercress, ferns, buttercups and 
daisies. Running from the 
at mirror to each plate isa yel- 
low satin ribbon. Beside 
each plate is a small bou- 
quet of the flowers and a 
flat little package in white 
paper tied with yellow 
ribbon. 

Hovering about the rock- 
ery and hedge are many 
lovely butterflies of white 

These are fastened on invisible 





and yellow. 
wires and can be made at home by some 
clever person, or bought at a Japanese art 


store. When the guests are seated and each 
unrolls his or her package a lovely and larger 
butterfly flutters out, rises a short distance, 
then settles gently, evoking many ‘‘ ohs’’ and 
‘‘ahs’’ of surprise and pleasure. The butter- 
flies are made of paper, beautifully colored, 
and can be purchased at Japanese stores. 

To make this party a more pronounced 
success a small wire basket of flowers and 
vines is suspended from the chandelier above 
the table, around which more butterflies are 
trembling on their slender wires. Light the 
room by candles with yellow shades, 


Faster Luncheons and 
Sprinatime Dinners 


Decorations by Marian Stoll 


For a Bride-to-Be 
By Caroline B. Boalt 


NE of the most pleasing decorations, re- 

sulting from very little investment of 
either time or money, is the dinner-table 
trimmed with flower-baskets. From the flo- 
rist hire a flaring basket with a large, slender 
hoop-handle, and in this arrange your flowers 
in a low bowl. Fill in around the bow] with 
sprays of asparagus fern, and twine this fern 
also around the handie of the basket. To 
one side of the centre of the handle tie a bow 
of gauze ribbon, and let the long ends 
lose themselves among the flowers. Long- 
stemmed roses or carnations or spring flowers 
in one color — plentifully mixed with aspara- 
gus fern—are very effective. The basket 
should be white or of a delicate green and 
white, and the bow of gauze ribbon should be 
a cool green, as this gives a more artistic 
effect than to have ribbon the shade of the 
flowers. Surround the basket with glass 
candlesticks in a circle, each one containing 
a short white candle, with no shade. There 
should be one in front of each plate (not too 
close), and these, when lighted, will furnish 
enough light for the entire table. 

For place-cards secure small, inexpensive 
baskets with graceful handles, and fill each 
with damp earth. Cover 
the earth with moss or 
ferns, and into it stick the 
stems of your flowers and 
ferns, which will keep 
fresh for several hours 
from the moisture in the 
soil. Sweet peas in pink 
baskets, lilies-of-the- 
valley in white ones, or 
violets arranged in mossy-green ones, all give 
charming effects and make very pretty corsage 
bouquets at the close of the feast. 

To have the place-cards guest-books as 
well, cut from heavy water-color paper a strip 
seven inches and a half by three and fold 
once for the cover of the booklet. On this 
paint a graceful wreath or festoon of flowers 
to match those used on the table. Under 
this, in raised gold, put the monogram of the 
hostess, and at the bottom the name of the 
guest. Within this folder slip a strip of 
thinner paper cut about seven inches by two 
and a half; fasten the two together with white 
baby-ribbon, leaving one long end to which 
is attached a white program-pencil to use in 
registering the names of the guests. If there 
is a guest of honor she should register first, 
and the cards should be passed around the 
table for the signatures of all the guests. 





A Thimble Club Easter Luncheon 
By Eleanor L. Hess 


T A THIMBLE CLUB luncheon the place- 
cards were in black and white, and were 
suggestive of a Thimble Club. One had a 
work-bag, others had a thimble, a threaded 
needle, emory, scissors and spools of thread. 
Instead of writing the names 
on the cards we selected quota- 
tions that suited each person. 
The decorations were pink 
sweet peas. For the centre- 
piece a large, round potato was 
selected threaded with a large 
needle and twine, which was 
run back and forth through the 
potato. The endsof the thread 
were then tied together, hung 
on a nail, and the potato was 
ready forits partydress. Each 
sweet pea was wired to half a toothpick, and 
starting at the top the foundation was en- 
tirely covered with flowers interspersed with 
maidenhair fern, making a beautiful ball. 

A wide pink satin ribbon was slipped under 
the twine, the string cut and the twine tied 
to hold the ribbon. The ball was fastened 
to the chandelier with a large bow. Four 
pieces of baby-ribbon were knotted with sweet 
peas and slipped over the ball and worked 
in between the flowers to fall like a shower. 

Two smaller potatoes were selected for 
candle-holders, a slice taken off one side to 
make them stand, and the other side hollowed 
out to fit a candle. These were covered in 
the same way as the centrepiece, except that 
the stems in this case were cut very short. 
Pink candles without shades were placed in 
these and they stood a little to each side of 
the centrepiece. Tall candle-holders with 
shades decorated in water-colors to match 
were placed at each end of the table. 





A Violet Luncheon -Table 
By Mrs. William Sturgis 


OVER around table-top with a lace cover 
over violet silk. Place in the centre a 
large glass bowl filled with heliotropes. At 
intervals place small glass dishes filled with 
violets with their leaves. Have candied vio- 
lets and bonbons of the same color. There 
should be also six high glass candlesticks 
with violet shades placed at regular intervals 
before the covers. At each place put a bunch 
of violets tied with violet ribbon with the name 
painted on one end, the date on the other. 





A Blue and White Dinner -Table 
By L. C. Sterrett 


ERTAINLY the time and place for a 
charming color-scheme is in the spring 


when the tulips and hyacinths are in bloom, | 
and the hostess with a quaint blue and white | 
dining-room may make the best of her oppor- | 


tunities. 

Place potted tulips everywhere in the room 
and, if possible, use all blue and white china. 
As place-cards charming little hand-painted 
Delft scenes are appropriate. Have your 
maid dress in peasant costume. Cover the 
table with a white luncheon-cloth and doilies 
embroidered in Delft designs, 
if possible. For the centre 
decoration have a narrow tin 
trench made from eight to ten 
inches wide, an 
— inch .and a half 
deep and the 
length of your 
table. Have the bottom of this painted 
dark blue, and fill it with water. This will 
give the impression of depth to the water and 
intensify the reflections of the bright red and 
yellow tulips, which are banked in moss on 
both sides of this miniature canal. At inter- 
vals around the table place blue and white 
windmills (about a foot in height) made of 
white pasteboard decorated in blue. For 
souvenirs have at each place little china fig- 
ures of peasant girls and boys or pairs of 
wooden shoes which can be purchased inex- 
pensively. Serve the ices in small-earthen 
flower-pots, with a tulip stuck in each one. 







With Smilax and Tulips 
By I. E. Dietrich 
T WAS in early spring, and.the birthday of 
one who had outgrown the charm of the 


usual birthday cake. This idea suggested 
itself for the table: lengthwise and across the 


table were laid long strands of smilax, ex- | 


tending to the end of the cloth, thus forming 
a lattice-work. At each intersectivn was 
pinned an artificial violet, on which we placed 
a small wax candle by heating it. 
candles were lighted just as the guests entered. 

In the centre of the table was placed a deep, 
oblong, silver tray which was filled with sand, 
in which were placed yellow and white tulips 
carelessly, as though growing. 


An April-Shower Table 
By May L. Treadwell 
T EACH end of a bare table, on dainty 


white doilies, stand candelabra covered | 


with shades in the form of open umbrellas, 
which can easily be made by covering a wire 
frame with black crépe paper. 

In the centre, with spring flowers around 
its base, is a miniature umbrella-stand seem- 
ingly filled with umbrellas with ribbons 
attached to the handles, one ribbon extending 
to each guest’s plate. When these ribbons 
are pulled it is seen that they have been tied 
only to umbrella-handles made of cardboard 
and cut into different shapes, with place-cards 
attached. At the upper end of each place- 
card is the guest’s name; at the other corner 
a tiny silhouette of a mackintosh, and below 
are these words: 


“May the lightest April shower 
Be the hardest storm of your darkest hour.” 


At the head of the table is an inverted open | 


umbrella filled with confections, and at the 
foot of the table an overshoe filled with nuts. 


A Pansy Luncheon for Easter 
By Kate T. Thompson 


HE invitation-cards were decorated with a 
pansy in water-colors. A large, flat bou- 
quet of pansies was arranged for the centre- 


piece and around this a circle of pansies lay | 


with their stems running outward. A differ- 
ent kind of pansy with a long stem was placed 
at each plate. 


Ferns and Lilies-of-the-Valley 
By Esther Stukas 


N THE centre of the table place a diamond- | 
maidenhair fern and | 


shaped mound of 
lilies-of-the-valley. From opposite sides of 
the table bring strings of the fern, in which a 
few lilies have been woven, 


9 


piece. 

At each plate place an egg- 
shell vase filled with lilies and 
ferns. These vases are easily 
made by cutting three pieces 
of stiff wire five inches long; 
an inch and a half from one 


with a fine wire to form a tri- 
pod. Cover the wires with 
green paper, or gild them prettily. In the 
large end of a nice-looking white egg break a 
hole and empty the shell. Put the shell be- 
tween the three small prongs of the tripod, 
and you haveadainty little vase. The shells 
hold water, so the flowers can be kept fresh, 
and with the vases can be used as souvenirs. 





These | 


to the four sides of the centre- 


end fasten them firmly together | 
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Silver 


Hath Charms 


that outshine those of all other 
table appointments. 

However rare the china or 
brilliant the cut glass, it is the 
silver that adds most to’ the 
attractiveness of the table. Par- 
ticularly is this true when the 
silver is of the famous brand 


** Silver Plate That Wears’’ 


When buying silver remember that 
this trade mark on spoons, knives, 
forks, fancy serving pieces, etc., stands 
for highest quality in silver plate and 
greatest beauty in design and finish. 
The newest as well as standard desi 
are shown in our Catalogue “ 28-R.” 
Send for it. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIACO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 

NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 
HAMILTON, 
CANADA. 


MADE AND 
GUARANTEED BY 
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The Lady from Philadelphia's 
Heart-to-Heart Talks with Girls 


What Good Friday Means to You and Me 


hour service was held last Good Friday in 

memory of the time that Christ hung upon 
the cross. A short prayer, a hymn, a brief 
address were repeated seven times, each hav- 
ing for subject the successive utterances of 
our Savior in His supreme agony— His second 
‘*Sermon onthe Mount.’’ Theclergyman was 
young, impassioned, in dead earnest, and the 
vast congregation, hushed in profound rever- 
ence, listened eagerly, hungrily. 


|" A CERTAIN church in New York a three- 


T THE close, after the shout of victory, 
‘It is finished!’’ and the words, ‘‘ He 
bowed His head, and gave up His spirit,’’ the 
‘* passing bell’’ began to toll—thirty-three 
strokes —the sum of a Young Man’s years. 

The people instinctively fell on their knees 
for silent prayer. When, at the concluding 
stroke, the organ pealed forth the ‘‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus,’’ we felt that we had part in the 
angels’ acclaim of welcome to the Conqueror. 

The contrast between the recital of the 
greatest tragedy the world has ever known 
and the soul-stirring pzean of joy and victory 
was most impressive. 

We feel the same contrast when we accept 
the salvation purchased by Christ’s death. 

Do my girls indeed know that this won- 
derful salvation from the penalty of every sin 
may be theirs for the taking? 

Deliverance from the power of sin is a 
matter of time, but God undertakes to lead 
His child step by step in this, too. The 
Christian life begins with forgiveness. 

Until I was seventeen I did not know 
this. I thought that if I were very good God 
would forgive me at death. Meantime I 
should carry the burden of all my ewil doings 
with an ever-present sense of God’s disap- 
probation. I thought that, when I should 
have become very virtuous, God would be won 
over to cancel the past. 


NE wonderful day I was told that, because 

of Christ’s atonement, God would accept 
me at once, just as I was, with all my sins 
and imperfections on my head. Frankly, I 
did not believe it. I dared not take the risk, 
lest this view might be mistaken. I began 
to study the Bible and found it confirmed by 
type and symbol, plain statement, prophecy 
and fulfillment in both Testaments. 

I found that the Passover Lamb stood as a 
symbol to the Israelites of their deliverance 
from bondage through the s@crifice of an 
innocent victim. When John the- Baptist 
pointed out the ‘‘ Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world,’’ Andrew and 
John needed no explanation. 

I pondered the meaning of such a text as 
‘‘All we like sheep have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way; and the 
Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.’’ 


T LAST I surrendered, touched by God’s 
love and mercy. Oh, how happy I was! 
I seemed to walk on air. It was like being 
in love—when love is returned! I thought 
that nothing could ever trouble me again. I 
looked up into the blue sky and smiled, for 
I realized that it but veiled my Father’s face! 
That was the supreme moment of my life. 
The certainty of God’s love has been its joy 
and inspiration ever since—in spite of un- 
worthiness beyond the telling. 


Y BIBLE was so fascinating that I could 
hardly wait to be alone with it to read 
all the loving, comforting, cheering things 
said by Christ Himself for me, or by those 
whom He had loved and taught. The Old 
Testament, too, told me: “‘ As far as the east 
is from the west, so far hath He removed our 
transgressions from us.’’ ‘‘ Thou hast cast 
all my sins behind Thy back.’’ ‘‘ Thou wilt 
cast all their sins into the depths of the sea.’’ 
Could language express more fully God’s 
forgiveness and forgetfulness of sin? 


HE death of Christ, the Son of God, for 
us, in our stead, is the central teaching of 
the New Testament. Jesus means Savior. 
Through the ages there have been such mis- 
conceptions of the atonement and of God 
Himself as to ‘‘ make angels weep.’’ God 
has been represented as an Eastern despot 
whose anger must be appeased by the sacri- 
fice of a victim. 
** God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten son!’’ 


HY was this necessary? Penalty must 

follow a broken law in the moral uni- 
verse as well asin the physical. Evil cannot 
be without evil results. The laws of right 
and wrong, of cause and effect, admit no 
more exceptions than those of gravitation or 
of chemistry. Man cannot do right or wrong 
as he pleases and incur no consequences. St. 
Paul constantly refers to ‘‘ law,’’ using the 
term as a scientist does—as ‘‘ the eternal 
necessity.’’ 

The Bible tells us, too, that in God’s uni- 
verse there are other intelligences, other 
moral beings, besides ourselves. There are 
references to their testing time. In justice to 
them God cannot excuse sin in us. This 
world may be the one “‘ lost sheep.’”’ 


IN is treason, rebellion, disobedience, dis- 

cord, estrangement, disease. How cure 
the leprosy, restore harmony, bring rebels to 
loyal allegiance? In short, how shall God 
forgive so as to rescue the sinner from the 
power as well as the penalty of his sin, and 
justify his forgiveness to unfallen intelli- 
gences? Even by the sacrifice of Himself: 
by a life that experienced human conditions; 
by a death of fiendish cruelty and the most 
ignominious that even a man could suffer, for 
the cross was the Roman gibbet. 

‘** This little world was the altar of the uni- 
verse on which lay the Almighty sacrifice.’’ 
Only love is capable of self-sacrifice, of self- 
immolation. Only God could pay the price 
of the universal sin of the race. 


N OLD English clergyman told this story: 
A boy asked his father how one person, 
Christ, could atone for the sins of millions. 

‘* Suppose,’’ said the father, ‘‘ that there 
were on the ground a handful of worms. 
Would you not be of more value than they? ’”’ 

** Yes,’’ replied the boy. 

‘Suppose a wheelbarrow were full of worms. 
Would you not be worth more than they?”’ 

Vo” 

** Suppose all the worms of the earth were 
gathered together. Would you not still be 
more valuable than they, ‘however many?’”’ 

‘*T am sure I should.’’ 

‘* Is there not a greater difference inthescale 
of being between Christ and man, whom He 
had made, than manand the worm? Between 
creatures and Creator? Had many other 
worlds sinned like ours the blood of Christ 
would be more than sufficient to atone for all.’’ 


RUSSIAN officer of the time of Alexander I 

could not make his accounts agree: there 
was a heavy balance against him. He feared 
a severe penalty. Poring over the figures 
in his tent, he absently scribbled on the paper 
before him, ‘‘ Who will make up this deficit? ”’ 
Weary and worn out he fell asleep. The 
Czar passed by, saw the officer, and, curious, 
read the scrap of writing. A man of warm 
impulses, he seized the pen and wrote, ‘‘I, 
even I, Alexander.’’ 


UT even that great expiation might be 
made, yet how does it change the crim- 
inality of the sinner? An extraneous change 
would leave him as culpable. We can be 
made good only by some change in ourselves. 
Yes, but when a human soul has accepted 
that offer of pardon a change does take place 
in his own nature. That supreme test of 
God’s love for us makes in us an appeal to 
new motives. Touched by it, our hearts re- 
spond. We wish to requite that love. At 
least, we do not want to go on sinning and 
grieving Him — the first step toward God. 
It is a dealing direct with God which in- 
volves our deepest feelings and convictions. 
A new principle of ethics has been intro- 
duced, which, like leaven, works in the life 
to produce holiness. 


ALEUCUS, King of the Locrians, made a 
law against a sin that was wrecking family 

life. He attached a penalty so severe as to 
terrorize — the putting out of botheyes. The 
first one found guilty was his own son. For 
love of him the King had one of his own eyes 
put out and but one of his son’s, thus saving 
him from blindness, yet so honoring his law 
that none could break it with impunity. 

The son’s heart was touched to repentance 
by his father’s sufferings for him. 

God could have made us good, made it 
impossible to sin, but only by creating us 
automata —a world of puppets. 


HERE are no virtues that do not presup- 

pose a choice between good and evil, no 
heroisms that have not overcome obstacles 
within or without. Character is a conquest. 
Life and its circumstances are given to breed 
free, God-loving wills. 

I have seen a little girl put her doll’s arms 
around her neck, saying, ‘‘ My dolly loves 
me.’’ The next moment it was on the floor, 
discarded; but the love of her little dog, that 
when others called obeyed only her voice, 
ah, that was worth something! 


HIS free-will, this power of choice, even 

God will not interfere with. It is our 
royal part. Mind, reason, the will may bribe 
with self-interest. We may use specious 
arguments to persuade ourselves to think as 
we wish to think. No; the will is king. 
The elect are the ‘‘ whosoever wills’’ —the 
non-elect are the ‘‘ whosoever won’ts’’— 
equal terms for all mankind. 


T. PAUL likens the compact between Christ 
and the soul to a marriage, and calls the 
church —that is, ‘‘ the blessed company of all 
faithful people’’—the ‘‘ bride of Christ.’’ 
Christ asks your love, your life. You are free 
to accept or not. He will not force your deci- 
sion. If youaccept you become Hisown, It 
is a secret compact, but later you stand forth 
openly and confess before witnesses that you 
love and belong to Him. You then take His 
name and are called a Christ-ian. 
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UT there are conditions of pardon, you 
say. Yes: faith, repentance, confession. 
What is faith? It is nothing mysterious. 
We have not a different set of faculties for the 
belief of secular truth and religious truth. 


The difference consists in the thing which is 


believed. 

Faith is not a mere mental assent. Where 
belief in a person is concerned faith im- 
plies trust. When you believe in a man you 
have confidence in all that he says. Well, 
read what Christ has said, say ‘‘ yes’’ to His 
every statement, and see to what you are com- 
mitted. Put your will into your belief. The 
Bible will do all the rest, illumined and vital- 
ized by the Holy Spirit. 


HAT is repentance? A soldier once said 
that, according to his idea, it was ‘‘ Halt! 
About face! March!’’ 

‘*To do so no more is the truest repent- 
ance,’’ said Luther, but it is also a change of 
purpose —and God sees the perfected flower 
in the bud. 
the moment of initiation. 

A little boy, after being desperately naughty, 
would suddenly run from the room, and 
ther return with beaming face, announcing, 
‘* Here’s the good boy!’’ He was welcomed 
with smiles, kisses and general rejoicings. 
The ‘‘naughty boy’’ had ceased to exist— 
for a time—but did those who loved and 
forgave think he would never sin again? 


N THE story of the prodigal, Christ tells 

how God forgives and welcomes: ‘‘ When 
he was yet a great way off’’ his father ran to 
meet him. ‘‘ Bring forth the best robe, and 
put iton him!’’ This was a garment which 
covered the whole person. When the boy 
had put it on none could see his rags. 


ONFESSION? Yes, Christ asks that we 

confess Him before men, for He knows 
that such an act, ranging us openly on His 
side, is a great heip to our fidelity, a test of 
our sincerity. A soldier unwilling to wear 
the uniform is often a deserter. 

The word ‘‘sacrament’’ applied to the 
Lord’s supper comes from ‘‘ sacramentum,’’ 
a soldier’s oath of allegiance. Your presence 
at His table announces your discipleship. 


OW may we make the salvation real and 
personal to us? 

God knows and loves every one of us in- 
dividually. That the hairs of our heads are 
numbered but implies the intimate knowl- 
edge of us that God thinks worth while. 

But just so personal is your sin. You 
sinned, your sin brings its own condemnation 
which Christ paid for on the cross. Love for 
you individually paid there your personal 
debt. Your sins, ¢hat sin, which you can 
recall, was foreknown. And yet — He wants 
you! Every prick of conscience carries that 
assurance. 


E ARE not pardoned on the ground of 
compromise, but of justice. 

A man was draughted. Hesenta substitute 
to the war, who was killed. When the man 
was draughted again he pleaded that he was 
already dead. 
in court three times. 


O YOU still ask how you shall accept this 
great salvation? Give yourself to God. 
Say simply: ‘‘ Oh, my Father, take me to be 
Your own, just as I am—since You say that 
You love and want me!’’ Count yourself 
from that moment as belonging to Him. 
Settle it once and for all. You cannot take 
yourself back unless by your deliberate desire. 


OU may not /eel differently. Only an 
invisible line separates the United States 
and Canada, but to live on one side or the 
other of that line alters the whole allegiance. 
So inappreciable, at first, is the fact that we 
have been ‘‘translated into the kingdom of 
His dear Son.’’ 
Don’t look for feelings; think of facts. If 
our salvation depended upon our feelings we 
should be saved one day and unsaved the next. 


OU are dissatisfied with yourself, you dep- 
recate your lack of love? 

Don’t think of yourself at all. Think only 
of God’s love and sacrifice for you. Just be- 
gin to serve Him in the first duty that comes 
to hand—little though it be. Just refuse to 
do the first thing that the inner voice says is 
not quite right —and keep right on, 

Each time that you do what you know to be 
pleasing to God—for His eye alone—your 
love will grow. 

‘Fear not, little flock; for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom!’’ 


The moment of repentance is | 





That point has been decided | 








Qualities 


Which make the Royal 
Baking Powder so valu- 
able for use in the prepara- 
tion of food for the Army 
and Navy—high leaven- 
ing strength, superlative 
purity, perfect keeping — 
are absolutely requisite also 
in the baking powder that 
will do perfect work in the 
home kitchen. 

Royal keeps fresh in all 
climates and until all in the 
can is used, which means 
even work, cake, biscuit, 
hot-breads and other pastry 
uniformly light, beautiful, 
perfect. 


ROYAL is a pure, 
cream of tartar bak- 
ing powder, which 
means food of greatest 
digestibility and whole- 
someness, with protec- 
tion from the evil of 
alum and other adul- 
terants. 

ya 


a 

“Alum should not be 
used in food products. 
The Medical Purveyor of 
the Service has been in- 
structed to refuse the 
purchase of baking pow- 
ders containing alum.” 


WALTER WYMAN, 
Supervising Surg. Gen’! M. H. S. 
Navy. 


“I consider that the 
public health would be 
improved by the exclu- 
sion of alum from bread. 
No alum powder is fur- 
nished to the Army by 
the Subsistence Dept.” 


CHAS. SMART, 
Lieut. Col. and Dept.'S. G. 
al ha 
Look upon the label. 
Use only baking powders whose 
labels show them to be made 


of cream of tartar. 






















IF YOU WANT 





EST TAFFY 


IN THE WORLD 


> 
SAD 


YOU MUST 
INSIST 
ON GETTING 





Nagler S OLD FASHIONED 
WASHINGTON TAFFY 


For Sale at All Our Stores and First Class 
everywhere. 10 CENT CAKES IN 


IF not carried by your dealer send ten cents in stamps or money to 
y Huyler's, 18th St. and Irvieg Place, New York City. 
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Social Times in the Church Parlor 





ty for spring- 

time socials for 
young people and 
for old people with 
young hearts, for 
with the approach 
of Easter we all 
look forward to 
Nature’s coming 
again in her robes 
of springtime, and to tell of some different 
forms of Nature socials will not be out of 
order. They will sharpen the wits of young 
folks and teach them to observe and think. 


A Tree Social 


F BRANCHES with leaves are not obtain- 

able decorate the room with bare branches 
having paper blossomsin pink. In the way of 
entertainment it will not be hard to make a 
selection for a reading from the books of some 
of America’s great Nature lovers— Thoreau, 
Burroughs, or Emerson’s ‘‘ Wood Notes’’; 
Bryant’s ‘‘ Forest Hymn’’ will make a good 
recitation, and ‘‘The Ivy Green’’ and 
‘Under the Greenwood Tree’’ will make 
good musical numbers. After a tableau of 
‘* Babes in the Wood,’’ some amusing tab- 
leaux which will illustrate words ending with 
the sound of ‘‘tree’’ may be given for the 
audience to guess: a small boy bowing and 
presenting a flower to a little girl will repre- 
sent gallantry; a row of shelves with jam-pots 
and a fat boy on a chair reaching for them 
will stand for pantry, and so on. If more 
guessing games are desired you might have 
the conundrums that are answered by parts 
or kinds of trees, as: 

What part of a tree is like a dog? (Bark.) 

What part is like a stream? (Branch.) 
Or this game: 

What is the tree that is nearest the sea? (Beech.) 

What is the one that is most warmly clad? (Fir.) 

Perhaps you have these guessing games at 
hand. If not, I will send you full copies of 
these and of the bird conundrums mentioned 
on this page if you send a stamped self- 
addressed envelope for them. These ques- 
tions may be placed about the room to be 
answered within a given time. If prizes are 
wanted for the best guessers small pine trees 
would be fitting. A tiny Noah’s Ark tree 
may be given to each guest as a souvenir. 

The refreshments, served on wooden plates, 
should be such fruits as grow on trees: 
oranges, apples, bananas, dates and figs. 


A Feather in Your Cap! 


MOST enjoyable evening’s entertainment 
was given under this title. The invita- 
tions read like this: 


| DEAS are plen- 


DRAWN BY ISABEL LYWDALL 


‘Since birds of a feather flock together 

I can no reason see 

Why this same little trick 
Shouldn't work ‘twixt you and me. 

In [place where held] you'll find a nest 
On Friday at the hour of seven; 

We'll make it interesting while you're there, 
And entertain you until eleven. 

Ten cents will admit you at the door, 
Where you will get a new-style hat; 

If you're quick at guessing the various games 
You'll get a feather in that.” 

Attractively printed on cards these lines 
drew the people by the novelty promised. 
When the evening arrived they were made 
welcome by the social committee and were at 
once presented with ‘‘ hats’’ made of paste- 
board after the manner of a crown, each one 
having long stitches across the front and 
sides. These were immediately put on, and 
the people were conducted to the first contest. 

On the wall were pinned ten Mother Goose 
pictures, and each guest was given a paper 
and a pencil and asked to write the corre- 
sponding rhymes. For every rhyme written 
correctly they were given a feather, which 
was stuck into one of the long stitches on the 
hat; chicken and turkey feathers being most 
prominent. 

The next contest was ‘‘ Bird Conundrums,”’ 
and had birds’ names for its answers. For 
every perfect answer a feather was given. 

What bird tells the time? (Cuckoo.) 

What bird is needed in the harvest field ? (Thrasher.) 

A third contest could be used, but by the 
time the second one was finished in this case 
the room was filled with a laughing lot of 
head-bedecked warriors. 

Colored plates of birds are inexpensive, 
they prettily ornament the room, and can be 
put to good use afterward. One of them 
prettily framed makes a good prize for the 
most quick-witted guesser. 

The children present may be entertained 
by being allowed to pin a head on the body 
of a bird drawn on a large sheet of paper. 


For the Anglers 


THE nanies of fish may be used in the same 

way as those of the trees and birds. The 
funny part of one fishing excursion was that 
from a fish-pond the anglers caught ‘‘ all-day- 
suckers,’’ which were, of course, sufficient 
for the rest of the evening; though if refresh- 
ments are served a good way to provide 
partners is to give the men skewers, and 
have them wind up'the lines which have been 
put around the room, in the cobweb-party 
fashion, until they come to the young women 
who are holding on to the hooks at the other 
end. Salmon sandwiches and coffee will do 
nicely for refreshments. 


By Virginia Hunt 





A Threefold Nature Social 

HERE is a church in Massachusetts in 

which the young people make a point of 
meeting each other otice every three weeks. 
The evening’s entertainment is always in 
charge of a committee of five—three young 
women and two young men. After three 
years of such meetings the problem of how to 
provide a novel entertainment has become a 
serious one. This is how it was solved by 
one committee: 

Announcement was made that the entertain- 
ment would take the form of a Nature Social. 
As each person arrived he or she was given a 
card on which were the headings: 

Birds 


Leaves Wild Flowers 


and under each heading were twenty numbers 
with blank spaces after each. 

At one side of the room, upon a table of con- 
venient height, were placed twenty mounted 
specimens of birds seen in New England. 
On a line stretched across another side of the 
room hung cards bearing carefully-preserved 
leaves of the best-known trees of the region, 
while near by were hung water-color draw- 
ings of New England wild flowers. The 
object was to guess the names of the birds, 
leaves and flowers, and to write them upon 
the cards provided for that purpose. 

As so much interest is now taken in Nature 
study, and young people are being trained to 
observe the things which belong to the world 
outdoors, considerable good-natured rivalry 
was awakened as tu whose card would show 
the fewest blanks. Many times was heard, 
‘* I’ve seen that bird dozens of times, but I 
don’t know its name’’; or, ‘‘ That leaf has a 
most familiar look, but I can’t tell whether 
it is a walnut or an ash.’’ 

After an hour or more of guessing some 
one having a key read the names which should 
fill the blank spaces on the cards, and the 
name of the most successful guesser was an- 
nounced. 

The birds had been loaned the entertain- 
ment committee by the Natural History 
Society of the city, while the leaves and 
flowers were borrowed from one of the public 
schools, where they were used in instruction. 
There was present at the entertainment a 
professor from a near-by university. That he 
thought the evening one of interest from a 
scientific standpoint was shown by his asking 
to be allowed to take the cards away with 
him as an important record of what the aver- 
age young person of the present knows of 
Nature. 


Social for Easter Monday 


HE chairman of the social committee of a 

Canadian guild was disconsolate over the 
fact that she had to provide the program for 
a social to be held on Easter Monday, but to 
her friend in need whom she sought for ad- 
vice the day itself was an inspiration, and 
they planned, 

They first of all determined to incur as few 
expenses as possible, so they made their 
tickets. They cut egg-shaped pieces out of 
white cardboard, and on each one they pasted 
a tiny paper chick or duckling cut from ad- 
vertisements in the daily papers, with the 
announcement of the social written in verse: 

“Whoaml? A new-hatched chick. 
Where am I going? I'll tell you quick. 
For the arene Egg Social I am billed 
On Monday night at Blank Street Guild.” 
When the supply of chicks was exhausted bits 
of eggshell were glued to the cards, and the 
verse ran: 
“ This lively chick 
Has done the trick. 
He’s burst his shell 
And feels quite well. 
His brother is billed 
For Blank Street Guild, 


In sandwich fare 
You’ll meet him there.”’ 


These admission-cards sold for ten cents each. 

On the night of the social the hall was be- 
decked with. yellow and white crépe paper. 
On every available ledge were eggshells, 
eggshells, eggshells. The committee’s friends 
had saved them and the supply was large. 
As each guest arrived another egg-shaped 
card tied with yellow ribbon was pinned on 
him or her, bearing part of an appropriate 
quotation, as ‘‘ Don’t count your chickens,’’ 
or ‘‘ A bird inthe hand.’’ After partners were 
found and an hour had. been spent around 
tables of games that had been provided, or 
at the candy-table, where good candies were 
sold in Easter baskets, an egg auction began. 
On the platform was placed a huge basket 
apparently full of eggs. It held, in reality, a 
number of bags of eggs containing three, four 
or six each, with a few lying loose on top. 
These so-called eggs were but the shells 
filled with candies or such small articles as 
could be put inside. The prize was wrapped 
in cotton and the broken part of the shell 


pasted over with 
white tissue- 
paper, and with 
these ends con- 
cealed the basket 
of eggs looked 
quite natural. A 
witty auctioneer 
soon disposed of 
thebags. Thebid- 
ding was lively, 
and the successful one generally treated his 
friends to an egg each. 

The final number on the program was a 
series of stump speeches. Six eggs were 
placed in a basket, in each basket being 
a strip of yellow paper bearing an appro- 
priate topic, ‘‘ Boiled versus Poached Eggs,’’ 
‘* Spring Millinery,’’ and soon. Six volun- 
teers were persuaded to go up, one at a time, 
and ‘‘ speak to the subject.’’ The social, as 
a whole, worked out very successfully, and 
closed with simple refreshments of coffee and 
egg sandwiches. 


A Seed Exchange Social 


HE object of this social was to encourage 

friendliness among the members of the 
church. We wished to bring each person into 
conversation with every other one during the 
evening. Guests were asked to bring a bulb, 
root, slip or seeds, done up in some odd 
shape, with directions in each package for 
the growing of the contents and the disposal 
of the harvest; the contents of each package 
to be taken from one’s own store on hand, 
without cost, and to be kept a secret. 

There was ‘‘ something to talk about”’ 
from the first as we tried to discover some 
clew to the contents of the mysterious boxes, 
pails, flower-pots, bundles, etc., of each ar- 
rival. Curiosity was thoroughly aroused by 


the time the pastor announced the rules of | 


exchange: ‘‘ Exchanges shall be made only 
when the signal is given. Each package 
must be opened in secret and made ready for 
the next exchange. Five minutes will be al- 
lowed for each transfer. The tenth exchange 
will be announced as the last one; the pack- 
age then held becomes the property of the 
person who just secured it. Each person is 
free to do as he or she pleases with the package 
thus secured.’’ 

The exchange was then open for business. 
Immediately there was an animated scene. 
Where two or three tried to capture some one 
attractive basket, each proclaimed the supe- 
riority of his own package; one pictured 
wonderful growth, another assured a bounti- 
fulharvest. At thetap of the bell each person 
concluded an exchange with some one and 
withdrew to some corner to examine the new 
possession curiously. Shouts of laughter 
were heard from many directions. Of course, 
every one did up his or her package quickly 
and started out to arrange the next exchange 
and capture, if possible, one of the packages 
more attractive in appearance. One of the 
bundles contained ground flaxseed, with the 
direction: 

‘In time of need 
Use ground flaxseed ; A 


Just wet it sorter 
In clear hot water.” 


Underneath the flaxseed was found a pack- 
age of cosmos seed, with the direction: ‘‘ To 
be used for church decoration in August.”’ 
Many bundles contained vegetable seeds, 
‘* To market and give proceeds to church.’’ 

After the exchange was closed we had a 
merry time comparing packages and giving 
advice. During the summer every one felt 
free to ask, ‘‘ Mistress Mary, how does your 
garden grow?’’ and in the autumn it was 
remarked that nothing had done so much as 
the seed social to create a friendly feeling in 
the community. 


A Bouquet Social 


OTTED hyacinths in bloom, the bulbs 
having been left over from an autumn 
fair, were used to help out in a social under 
this name given toward spring. Copies of a 
floral guessing game were typewritten and 
pinned in various places about the room, and 
a first prize was offered to stimulate competi- 
tion in guessing; also one for the poorest 
guesser, justforfun. A pot of blue hyacinths 
answered the first purpose; a sprouted onion 
in a tin can did for the second. Home-made 
poetry accompanied each plant. 
For the first: 
“Sweet little flower, we bid you farewell, 
You're going away with new friends to dwell; 
Pray do not be tempted by what you hear sai 
To change your fine color for some shade of red. 
So ‘stick to your colors’ whatever you do, 
And prove to the world that you are‘ true blue.’ ” 


For the second: 


“Did ever grow a plant like this? 
Let all men come and view. 
Such wondrous power, such wondrous strength, 
And wondrous fragrance, too!” 

The remaining hyacinths were sold to add 
to the treasury. The souvenirs were kept 
secret, except that a ‘‘bow-K’’ had been 
promised, and such it proved to be: a few 
cents’ worth of Bristol-board cut a number of 
‘*K’s’’? which were tied with ribbon bows 
and passed around in a flower-basket while 
refreshments were being served. The reverse 
sideof the letter might carry an invitation tothe 
next meeting of the society giving the social. 


| 
| 
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Kitchen Cabinets 


Every mother wants her daugh- 
ters to have economical house- 
keeping ideas. Your children will 
appreciate the object lesson in 
kitchen economy that is taught by 
the McDougall Kitchen Cabinet. 
The McDougall Idea is to lighten 
the work of the housewife and to 
make the kitchen more attractive. 
This idea is the foundation upon 
which McDougall Kitchen Cabi- 
nets are built. 


30 Days’ Trial 
In Your Own Home 


You can only appreciate the im- 
mense saving in time, energy and 
food supplies that a McDougall 
Kitchen Cabinet will effect for you, 
by putting it to the actual test in your 
kitchen. Any dealer is authorized to 
place a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet 
in your home on this plan. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show You The 


McDougall Kitchen Cabinets 


or write for handsomely illustrated 
catalogue, showing styles ranging in 
price from $14.90 to $90.00. 


Look for the name-plate, “McDouga//, 
Indianapolis.” tis the maker’s guarantee 
of quality, your protection against imitation. 


G. P. McDougall & Son 
502 Terminal Bidg., Indianapolis; Ind. 
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NUMBER of letters have come to me 
A lately in my quiet home from women 

all over the country, asking me more 
questions than I can answer. Some of them 
are from contented women who wish to 
‘shake hands’’ with me over some views I 
have expressed; others are from dissatisfied 
women querulously asking me if I am real, 
and others are from suffragists eager to 
cure my ignorance on the woman question, 
and inclosing statistics and gloomy cata- 
logues of woman’s wrongs. 

I am not an anti-suffragist or anti- 
anything else, and I am not writing for 
argument, but merely setting down impres- 
sions as they come to me uninfluenced by 
much that affects the trend of thought of 
most of our women writers. 


ox 


I Wish I Knew What it is that they want, 
these women who write me in such impas- 
sioned strain, but more, I wish that they 
themselves knew. Only the suffragists tell 
me definitely. They want equal rights with 
man. It is impossible for me to believe that 
the franchise would do other than compli- 
cate the ‘‘ woman question.’’ The Civil 
War did not solve the “‘ negro problem.’’ 

But then, as I say, I only know how the 
franchise would affect me. If an angel 
with a flaming sword should appear before 
me this minute and say, ‘‘ You are free, 
you may vote, you are a citizen,’’ it would 
not change one feature of my life. I should 
have to get up and get breakfast in the 
morning and go on with my housecleaning 
just the same. 

That I had an even chance with man in 
tlhe business world would not bring me busi- 
ness ability. My arms would not be stronger 
to strike with the hammer nor my legs more 
sturdy to follow the plow. I should still be 
subject to every limitation of sex. 

The business woman who complains to 
me that women are not well paid for their 
work would not have her craft more at her 
finger-tips for equal rights. 


or 


The Majority of Women Do Not Know what 
it means to work as men work, steadily, mo- 
ment by moment. They drudge, and allow a 
sense of bodily degradation in doing it to 
pull them down and break their spirit, but 
they do not in the least understand what 
physical and mental force myst be expended 
in the mastery of a trade or a profession. 
Very few women are fit for this concentrated 
application. It is not a “‘ fair chance’’ that 
women need to make them the equals of man 
in this sense: it is bone an@ sinew and re- 
serve force in brain and nerve cells. 

Not that woman is a sickly creature, or 
even a weak one, but she is not ‘‘ built’’ to 
be man’s rival in the business or professional 
world. I believe this with all my heart, and 
also I believe that she is peculiarly fitted for 
the varied activities of plain home life. 

As to the injustice of our laws as they per- 
tain to the personal and property rights of 
women, here again I am at sea. When it 
comes.to.a woman’s standing on her legal 
rights as opposed to her husband, or to squab- 
bling over the children born of their union, the 
worst has already happened, and there is 
scarcely a dignified way of settling the trouble. 


ax 


I Like to Believe that Most People are sane 
and healthful in spirit, and I shrink from the 
details of domestic infelicity which loose 
divorce laws encourage, sensational news- 
papers promulgate, and careless moral senti- 
ment is responsible for. Women talk too 
much of these things. If men talked more 
we might have a revelation as to what many 
of them have to endure from sordid wives 
who insist on being ‘‘ kept’’ like lilies of the 
field, who refuse to rear families, and rebel 
against the responsibilities of housekeeping. 

While I sympathize deeply with the trials 
of my sex and know that many of us bear 
them nobly, I am convinced that women are 
often unreasonable in their demands upon 
men’s time, patience, love and pocketbook. 
I know it is an accepted idea that men have 
everything their own way; that they slight 
and neglect their wives, and that women are 
powerless to retaliate. But much of this is 
exaggerated by women’s morbid brains. 


ax 


Women are Fed on morbid mental diet al- 
most from the cradle. Fiction, which women 
and girls read omnivorously, is largely mor- 
bid. Religion, as dispensed by sentimental- 
ists, is morbid. We are fairly swamped in 
morbid health-fads, and women let their minds 
run on imaginary ills, accepting the ridicu- 
lous idea that we arearace of invalids. The 
truth is, Nature takes good care of the 
mothers of her race, and, when not interfered 
with, she manages finely. I hope we may 
hear less complaining, less abominable testi- 
mony, less damaging admission of wrong 
living, and that women will get back to the 
normal and to eternal truth that can never be 
changed by any agitation of popular senti- 
ment, will get over the idea that there will 
come-a time when men will ‘‘ understand’’: 
it is woman who needs to understand. 

Woman ‘achieves her nearest equality with 
gman when she is simply and healthfully alive 


We GA 


and at work in her natural sphere, when she 
is not striving for recognition or whining for 
appreciation. ‘‘ The king is but aman asI am 
—the violet smells to him as it does to me!”’ 
So, man is but a creature who lives and loves 
and dies. He breathes with pleasure the fresh 
air of the early spring, drinks clear water, 
smells the upturned sod, knows the delight 
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of sleep and the taste of bread—am I not the 
same? But I am more. God has atoned to 
me for all the weakness of my nature; He 
has given me fulfillment where man has ever 
but an exquisite longing. He has given me 
the child, the warm nearness of its little head 
upon my heart, the blessed weight of its body 
in my arms. It is this human nearness, this 
mutual feeling for life, that makes man and 
woman one and obliterates all questions of 
equality, and in this simplicity of being 
we deeply sense the existence of purpose in 
all that we do and bear. 


or 


We Country People are especially blessed 
with this nearness. Life is simple and its 
duties are plain, yet many of us do not know 
that this is a blessing. We look away to the 
city and sigh for its luxury and elegance, not 
realizing that we are the people who live 
close to the great secret which the world so 
often ‘‘ stands tiptoe to explain.’’ 

Take this month of April, for instance. It 
is the month of all the year that brings to me 
the freshest joy of living. Did you ever try 
being happy just because it was raining or 
snowing or blowing, or because it was April or 
May or November? Any of these is sufficient 
reason for being happy, but few people know 
it. Indeed, young people are discouraged by 
ambitious parents and teachers from yielding 
to moods of being happy over nothing, and 


counseled to strive and grasp and attain and 


accumulate, forgetting everything but the 
work in hand. Men in hot, dusty offices and 
stores and counting-rooms must indeed do 
this, but women, more blessed in their work 
at home, may keep close around them a sense 
of what the beautiful world is doing, and 
share in the impressionistic rapture with 
which April clothes the faintly-greening woods 
in mists, hastily splotches the grass with 
dandelions and streaks the color on startled 
tulip petals scarcely awake and aware. 


ot 


] Used to Have a Friend come from the city 
to visit me. She would sit in the kitchen 
while I worked and lament over my hard lot, 
and the fact that I was buried in this little 
backwoods town. ‘‘ Youth and beauty are 
so precious, and talent so rare,’’ she used to 
say. ‘‘It is an outrage for yours to be sacri- 
ficed working for a man and children.’’ ‘She 
would often get me worked up into such a 
state of self-pity I wonder I did not commit 
some dreadful folly, for I was young and had 
not yet learned the deep meanings of life. 
But she was wrong in every premise. Youth 
and beauty are not precious, neither is talent 
rare. The years are merciless to us all, and 
I think the ‘‘ well-preserved ’’ woman of forty 
with her massaged face and juvenile costume 
looks her years more painfully than the sweet 
country mother with life’s dear story written 
on her strong, quiet face. 

My friend was a good woman and her 
sympathy was genuine, but she did not know 
what she wished for me and had nothing to 
offer me but the pernicious seed of discontent. 
Do not allow what people of this sort tell you 
of the glories of the ‘‘ outside world ”’ to dis- 
tress you. There is nooutside world. Lifeis 
life, and the world is your world. 


ox 


The Woman Who is Cleaning House on an. 


April day is so fatally prone to allow her hap- 


piness to depend upon other people and upon: 
circumstances judged by other people’s stand-; 
This is a little way of looking at life. ; 
Suppose your house is old and plain and its, 


ards. 


furnishings shabby as compared with your 
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neighbor's. Does not April love you just as 
well—is not her face quite as tremulously 
tender, do not her robins sing their world-old 
love-song at twilight, and is it not for you? 
Step out into the April night some time 
when you are perplexed by life’s problems, 
and see the stars hanging down from the 
sky. Feel the fresh tides of the year throb- 
bing, half-hear the stirrings of sprouting 
things and the nestlings of young creatures 
to sleep and mother. Imbibe the trust in 
which they go to rest, and take the gift which 
life is constantly offering you. If you ask 
me what that gift is I reply that it is a soul 
quickened with a willingness to live and 
trained to the proud humility of obedience 
which takes rank with command. 


ax 


In Trying to Tell Women of a serenity that 
may come into their lives if they will only | 


admit it I do not mean that they can arrive 
at a point where everything will move so 
smoothly that there will be no friction. 
Too many impractical writers have told 
women this. It is easy to put on paper a 
plan for smooth, perfect action in the home 
and kitchen. But we who have lived there 
year in and year out know better. We 
know that the dishes will not wash them- 


selves while we go out to drop corn or plant | 


potatoes or sow early garden seeds. The 


little garment we left on the sewing-machine | 
when we got up.to cook dinner will be there | 


when we return, and if the bread runs over 

the pan while we are out making a bed for 

sweet peas it will be too light and have 

big holes in it—or if we ‘‘ work it down’”’ 

it may taste sour when it rises again. I 

believe the thing which most frets the woman 
in the kitchen is the idea that many of her 
sisters live without care and worry while she 
must degrade herself with toil. If this were 
true we should still be the fortunate ones; 
but it is a great mistake.’ Life does not move 
without effort for any really bright people; 
friction keeps us alive, and the woman whom 
you see idly sitting around is a dull person 
whom you should not envy. 


ox 


One Great Cause of the Unrest among 
women is the idleness enforced upon many of 
them by riches. They take up foolish, base- 
less causes just to have something to do. I 
visited a rich woman not long ago and watched 
her lounging about in the morning while an 
overworked maid was hurrying through the 
rooms striving to get things straightened up. 
My fingers fairly itched to help her, and I saw 
so much that the mistress of the house might 
have done with pleasure and profit to herself 
and her digestion, and with great benefit to 
her home and relief to the harassed maid. 

Perhaps what these women who write to 
me of longings and ambitions unsatisfied need 
to do is to cultivate appreciation. Whatever 
we really appreciate is ours. It is a posses- 
sion nobody can take from us. We need to 
look at life in the abstract as a thing of wonder 
and beauty. 

We must learn to regard suffering and trial 
through the sublimity of what they bring with 
them: courage, patience, endurance. We 
must learn to see death through the beauty 
of renunciation, classic as the marbles and 
cypress trees that typify it. 


ox 


As for Happiness, it, Too, is Symbolical. It 
belongs to us exactly in proportion to our 
appreciation of it. People who know what 
happiness is are happy. Only those who do 
not understand remain fretting like foolish 
children. 

I am persuaded that much of woman’s “‘ un- 
quietness ’’ comes from wrong thinking about 
marriage. I look with much disfavor on our 
modern hesitation over the ‘* advisability ’’ of 
marriage. This foolish and immoral attitude 
is part of the ‘‘ woman question’’ —and 
woman is responsible for it. 
women who think they are ‘‘ sensible’’ con- 
stantly remind young women to look ahead 
and see what the man can give them of ‘‘ the 
good things of life.’’ This coarse expression 
embraces the cut-glass, sterling silver, finery 
of all sorts, uselessiy-shod feet, fine white 
hands and general elegance which young 
women are taught they must have. 
titude on the part of womankind, more than 
any other thing, is responsible for Old-World 
immoralities which are said to be growing in 


. our great cities with shocking rapidity. 


ox 


I am Glad that I Live out in the big world of 
spring, where I can see the farmers breaking 
ground and feel the deep religion of such vital 
work. Men go daily into avenues of money- 
making with a.sense of dishonesty in their 
hearts, but the plowman can never doubt he 


Middle-aged | 


This at- | 


is doing ‘‘ God service’’ when he plants the | 


seed for bread. 

I am glad to work in the exquisite light of 
the April morning —glad when a dainty little 
shower comes. lilting across the meadows, 
driving-us all‘in from our planting, and pelt- 
ing the bowed heads of the tulips and jonquils 
— glad when the thunder rolls along the dis- 
tant hills and:the sun flashes out again and life 
and the day’s work are before me. 


THE COUNTRY CONTRIBUTOR. 











Eggs ala Creme 








Dainty, Delicious and 
Wholesome. Anyone 
Can Prepare Them 








6 Eggs ¥% Pint Milk 


1 Tablespoonful Butter Salt to Season 
1 Tablespoonful Flour Pepper to Season 


¥% Teaspoonful Armour’s Extract of Beef 








Directions for Preparing 
@, Boil the eggs fifteen minutes; re- 
move the shells and cut them in halves 
Slice a little off the bot- 
Put the 
butter in frying pan to melt, then add 
the flour. 


crosswise. 


tom to make them stand. 


Mix until smooth, add the 
milk and stir constantly until it boils. 
Add the Extract of Beef (previously 
dissolved in water), salt and pepper. 
Stand the eggs on a heated platter ; 
pour the sauce over and around them. 
Serve very hot. 

@ There are fifty other recipes or 
more in Culinary Wrinkles. Sent 
postpaid on request if you enclose a 
metal cap from a jar of 


Armours 
_ EXTRACT 








oF 

The BEST BEEF 
Sold by all Druggists and Grocers 
SS 


ARMOUR $ COMPANY 
Chicago 
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These Spots are in Progressive Atlanta | ota Dutch Cleanser 


ad 
. - Takes all the hard work out 
Presented in the “Beautiful America” Series of keeping things clean 


A pure, clean, natural, volcanic prod- 
uct, free from grit, acid, grease or 
caustic, but the most wonderful 
cleansing agent yet discovered. 


At Your Grocer’s 


By J. Horace McFarland, President American Civic Association 





a the capital city of the rich State of Georgia, is one of the most active and progressive communities in the South. 


Yet these photographs show conditions which will not add to that pride, but which Atlanta can undoubtedly improve. 






































Other cities in the South—and as well in the North, East and West—have conditions as unpleasing. 


S SEEN from East Hunter 
Street near Central Ave- 
nue, one-half block from the 
State House, and passed by all 
in going between that build- 
ing and the business centre. 





Its rapid increase in wealth and population has aroused a strong spirit of civic pride that is most commendable. ‘ eon 
Large Can, with Sifting Top, 10c 


Nothing Like 
Old Dutch Cleanser 


for polishing brass or 
nickel, tin or copper. 
Takes all rust, corro- 
sion and dirt off quick 
and clean without 
scratching. (Vof/ recom- 
mended for silver, how- 














ea NE Pe oe 
= Tigh ohh W efh ll oe : ever.) Large Sifting- 
'} 
top Can, roc., at Grocers. 
> 
~ 
= 
Nothing Like 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
for washing windows 
and paint-work. Makes 
them spotlessly, _bril- 
liantly clean without 
N MADISON Avenue. hard scrubbing. Leaves 
Back yards opposite the no trace of grease or 
new million-dollar Union grime behind it. Large 
Railroad Station — probably Sifting-top Can, roc., at 
lk the finest station in the South. Grocers. 
Not only were the conditions 
= : unsightly, but the odor, even 
n ‘ in November, was most un- 
4 pleasant. ; . ; 
ot 3 dy Nothing Like 
F Old Dutch Cleanser 
- :. ® for scrubbing floors. It 
ty é gets down into the 
m sg grain of the wood and 
| t absoréds the dirt as 
i nothing else does. 
3 Saves half the work 
“ 4 and does it better. 
§ f Large, Sifting-top Can, 
A Ioc., at Grocers. 
- ya 
td ORNER of Ivy Street 
ie é ; and Exchange Place, 
d ‘ Q right in the best business F , 
7 ha district. The Equitable and Nothing Like 
e é the Chandler Buildings, two Old Dutch Cleanser 
. 4 great office structures, are for the hard, “dirty” 
; # seen in the distance. cleaning ahen te 
y hs kitchen, Takes the 
| greasy grime off pots 
re 5 and pans and the scum 
; * off sinks and tubs quick- 
> *] : 
ly and easily. Large, 
y 2 Sifting-top Can, 10c., at 
' Grocers. 
ir 3) Oa! 
it <4 : , 
os, Nothing Like 
a ceed §6Old Dutch Cleanser 
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ROM a window onthesixth 

floor of the Equitable 
Building, with the Piedmont 
Hotel and the Chandler Build- 
ing seenin the distance. The 
former is one of the most 
prominent hotels in the 
South; the latter is a modern 





for careful, ‘‘cleanly”’ 
cleaning in nursery or 
sick room. Cleans in- 
fants’ bottles without 
using shot or sand and 
without leaving a curd- 
ling trace of acid be- 
hind it. Large, Sifting- 
top Can, toc.,at Grocers. 


> office building. 
The location is the corner 

of Walton and Forsythe Old Dutch Cleanser 
Streets, and the foreground for any kind of clean- 
: is owned by a wealthy citizen ing where you use water 
é of Atlanta. The Government and a sponge or cloth. 
i! 3 wanted this spot for a Post- (Not recommended for 
; e Office building, but the owner polished furniture.) 
z is said to have declined to sell Doesn’t discolor marble 
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it for that purpose. 


as soap does— doesn’t 
scratch bronze. Doesn’t 
hurt the hands — makes 
them white and _ soft. 
Large, Sifting-top Can, 
10c., at Grocers. 


If Your Grocer Doesn’t Keep It 
send us his name and ten cents. We 
will send you a full-sized 
can. Costs us 22c. in 
postage alone to do so, 
but once you try it we 
know you’ll keep at your 
grocer until he puts it’ 





S in stock. 

= Sent Free — ‘Hints to House- 
wives "'—a bookfet’ that will 
save many steps, much time 
and some money. 





Packing Company 


South Omaha, Nebraska 

















HE need 
of broad- 
ening 


our lives and 
of growing 
concerns us 
very 

closely, I 
‘* Nature never stands still, nor souls 
either; they ever go up or go down.’’ We 
do, indeed, never stand still. Consciously or 
unconsciously we are always either growing 
or deteriorating. Now I think the important 
thing for us, as girls, is to make very sure 
that we are growing and not deteriorating. I 
believe growth and development, increase of 
power and happiness, are what we are here 
for. Our natures are living, growing things, 
just as much as plants are, and they may be 
cultivated into beauty, or neglected and 
dwarfed to unloveliness. 

We ought to feel that our lives are con- 
stantly changing —here a little, there a little. 
Growth is change. But it is not only change; 
it is transformation, it is increase. A bulb is 
literally transformed and increased by growth 
into the flower-bearing plant. 

It does not matter at all whether a bulb 
unfold as a tulip or a hyacinth, only so that 
it unfold. Some may prefer the tulip, some 
the daffodil, but the plant need not be con- 
cerned with that; its whole duty and privilege 
isto grow. I believe that our whole privi- 
lege as girls is to grow, to feel our individual 
natures increase and develop. 





ORAWN BY H. C. GEIGER all 


think. 


Some Discontented Girls 


ERE is one of you, a delicate, shy girl, 

with a very fragile, exquisite nature, I 
should say, who is discontent with her lot. 
Her best friend, she writes me, has a career 
ahead of her, the stirring career of a success- 
ful actress, and she herself, she says, can 
never hope to attain to such a thing as fame. 
‘*T am timid and afraid of the world. Why 
was I not given a bold, brave nature like hers 
—a nature thatcan dare and do?”’’ This girl 
seems to have forgotten that a delicate, gentle 
nature like hers, with its warm home instincts 
and possibilities, has as distinct a calling as 
any other, and by growth can attain to its 
own beautiful perfection, and in this way be 
just as great a success. 

Here is another girl, tired of serving the 
busy world, and longing to be the ‘‘ petted 
and protected daughter of a simple home.’’ 
‘*I often think,’’ she writes me, ‘‘that if I 
could have had a dependent, shrinking nature 
I would have stayed at home and never known 
all this battle and struggle.’’ 

Now it would be quite as useless, I think, 
for the poppy to long to be the lily-of-the- 
valley, or the lily-of-the-valley to be the 
sunflower, as for these girls, or for any of us, 
indeed, to quarrel with our own natures, or to 
hope actually to change our personalities. 
We all have something to give the world: 
that is perfectly clear; every one of us—the 
least and the greatest. The whole point is 
not what that something is as compared with 
the gift of some other girl; the whole point is 
to be very sure that we give it. Some of us 
are meant for home growth, to beautify and 
gladden quiet, humble places; some for 
planting in the world’s great garden; some 
of us are destined to bloom on dusty road- 
sides. It matters so little, I think. Our 
whole concern should be to grow — wherever 
we are, to grow, to develop, to increase; and 
to bring to bloom and perfection, as best we 
may, the particular blossom that God has set 
in the heart of each of us. 


None of Us Lacks Opportunity 


S TO all the rest, I think we need not 
trouble ourselves about it. God will use 

us where and when and in what manner Hesees 
fit. And He does, indeed, often choose for 
us the places we would never have thought of 
choosing. I love to remember how Joan of 
Arc, with a nature fit, it would seem, for the 
gentlest home culture, was transplanted by 
the hand of God to such mighty places: to the 
Court of France; to the field of war—to be- 
come a symbol and strength, a purity and 
inspiration to dying men, and a sight to up- 
hold the might of clashing armies and of kings. 
None of us knows what destinies await us, 
nor what day may be a day of transplanting. 
Every normal all-around girl wants to live 
the fullest, happiest life that she individually 
can live. Here is a letter from such a girl: 


‘Shall I continue my course at college, or shall I 
stay here in this beautiful country home of ours, 
where my mother and my little brothers and sisters 
need me and want me, and where every day is full of 
a hundred sweet and urgent needs? Which would 
be really best? Won't you please help me to decide?” 


Now what this girl is really trying to decide 
is just this: How shall I best grow? 

Once have the desire to grow and there 
is no lack of opportunity. The great earth, 
the wide air, the sun, the vast interchange 
of tides and clouds, are provided with stupen- 
dous bounty, and are placed at the service 
of the tiniest seed. Opportunities infinitely 
more vast than our needs can exhaust are 
provided for the humblest of us. The right 

of joy and dreams, the privilege of human 





The Things of Girls 


By Alice Preston 


An Easter Talk with Girls 


companionship, the accumulated experience. 


and wisdom of the race, the great human 
interchange of sympathy and experience, 
Nature and beauty—all these things and 
many more are provided for our growth. 
Even the things we call difficulties and 
troubles—the darker things—are, I believe, 
new opportunities for us to grow. Indeed, I 
question if they are not almost the most es- 
sential of all—like the good solid earth itself. 


Most of Us are Earth-Plants 


HERE are some natures which, like or- 

chids, are rare and exquisite enough to 
thrive on sun and air—good fortune and joy; 
but most of us are earth-plants, and need, as 
well as air and sun, the more solid experiences 
of practical life—the difficulties and tempta- 
tions, the sorrows, the tests and trials, from 
which to draw strength, and in which to root 
our faith. It is through these darker things 
that press close about us, as the earth presses 
close about the growing bulb, that most of us 
push up at last, to feel the bounty of God’s 
broad sunshine and the blue skies of life. 

Today I had this letter: 

“* Dear Alice Preston: 

‘You seem to live in such clear sunshine. Have 
you any perplexities and troubles to face, I wonder ? 
You write to happy, open-hearted girls most of the 
time. Won't you, the next time, write to us who are 
reserved and perplexed, who cannot express our- 
selves, who are lonely and a good deal misunder- 
stood —to us who are shut away in the dark?”’ 





So I said to myself: ‘‘ There must be a word 
for the girls like that!’’ And here it is. 

Perhaps you will think it strange when I 
say that I believe there is scarcely one of usa 
part of wlrose life is not hid away “ in the 
dark.’’ And perhaps you will think it stranger 
still when I tell you that I think this is just 
as it should be.- The gayest company of 
daffodils you ever saw growing have their 
roots struck deep underground; you may be 
sure of that. If they had not they could not 
wave so graciously in the rough March 
breezes. And I think all of us, too, have, or 
should have, some hidden things in our lives 
to keep us steady, to make ts gracious, to 
enable us to bloom. 


The Hidden Things are Helpful 


Y HIDDEN things I do not mean, neces- 

sarily, sad things. Very often, of course, 
they are sad things — disappointments or sor- 
rows; but often, too, they are not sad at all. 
The hidden thing may be, instead, some 
great joy, some rich memory, some cherished 
ideal, some purpose planted deep in us which 
we do not lay bare to the light. 

Very many of you write me and say, ‘‘ I am 
lonely,’? or ‘‘ No one understands me.’’ I 
know quite well what that means. It is a 
very miserable thing to lack for real compan- 
ionship. But I am not sure that a certain 
loneliness of spirit is not often a good and 
strengthening thing. Instead of worrying 
because there are so many things that nobody 
seems to understand in us, I think the im- 
portant thing is to make sure that the hidden 
things are not hidden selfishly, as a miser 
hides things, but that they are hidden away 
in rich soil, and that they are growing and 
are some day going to bloom into beauty. 
Every belief or experience or joy or sorrow 
that comes to us should be a growing thing. 

Watch the spring come and you will know 
what I mean. Perhaps the wind is still cold, 
but a bird note wakens your faith, and by- 
and-by, there where the bulbs and seeds lay 
hidden, there begin to show the brave points 
of growing things, first one and then another. 

It is so in our lives, too, or should be. Our 
experiences, our joys, our sorrows, our mo- 
ments of loneliness or happiness, our discour- 
agements and ideals ought to be just like so 
many bulbs and seeds growing, to make a 
glorious springtime. 


The Sunshine of Life Brings Out Our Ideals 


HOUGH I always love to hear about them 

you need not tell me what your ideals are, 
nor share with me that memory or joy which 
is so sweet and sacred to you; but I shall see 
them blooming every day in what you are, 
in what you say, in what youdo. Hide away 
these things as much as you choose, but when 
the sunshine of daily life shines on them and 
calls to them, then, if your nature is growing, 
they will waken and bloom. 

This is the simplest Easter truth that you 
and I can share together—this truth that 
deeds are without doubt the flowers of grow- 
ing thoughts, and acts the blossom of hidden 
and growing ideals. Never mind if our 
thoughts and ideals are not always under- 
stood. When they bloom into deeds and acts 
then even a little child will understand. 
Kind deeds, loving and thoughtful acts, broad 
sympathy, justice, honor, mercy, simple sur- 
render of self—these are easily understood, 
and they are oftenest the blossom of lives 
that are growing inthedark. So, onceagain, 
the thing to make sure of is that our natures 
are growing. This is to keep Easter; to make 
sure that it is not only Easter by the calendar, 
but Easter in our lives as well. 

How are we to grow? By every means 
offered. Growth is not just a haphazard 
thing. It is a thing that can be aided or 





hindered. One 
of the best aids 
is just to keep it 
in mind that we 
ought to grow; 
to remember it 
and think about 
it. The girl 


who thinks a good deal about growing is | 


very apt to be the one who grows, whose 
nature develops. Look back on your life over 
one year’s time. Has it really grown and 
broadened any? Yes, surely. Look back six 
months, three months. Yes, you are farther 
on than you were three months ago; you 
understand life better, love it more, believe 
in it more. Now look back one month, one 
week, even one day. 

It is written of one of our great men: 

“Tf you left him for a day, two days, when you 
came back you could be sure that he had grown; his 
perceptions had widened, his sympathies had broad- 
ened, his ideas had heightened.” 

‘* Have I grown since yesterday?’’ I often 
ask myself that. Sometimes I cannot see 
that Ihave. -Has my nature widened, broad- 
ened, heightened any? Are my sympathies a 
little stronger and surer; are they nearer to 
bloonting into some act? 

In my Uncle Ezra’s diary I find this entry: 

"Since yesterday I have grown. I know that I 
have. That long and intimate talk which I had last 
night with a nature so much higher than my own, the 
book I read this morning, the disappointment I was 
called on to face today, the sunset I saw this evening 
and the hopeful evening star —all these things are as 
sun and air and dew, given me with the day’s bounty. 


And I have taken them to my nature, and, because of 
them, I have grown, and, please God, shall still grow.” 


Now I think that is as practical a statement, 
as practical a suggestion as could be given 
to a lot of girls eager and anxious as we are 
to grow and to develop, don’t you? When I 
read it I felt as though I had uncovered some 
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really growing thing, and I said to myself: | 
‘* That is a thing I must share with the girls | 


in THE JOURNAL! They must see it, too!”’ 


An Easter Carol I Want to Share with You 


WISH every one of you could have an 

Easter plant of some kind, and watch it and 
help it grow each day and grow along with it. 
I wish I could share my Easter plants with each 
of you. Since I cannot, except in thought, I 
want to share with you, as a little Easter gift, 
this quaint old Easter carol. I found it 
copied out in my Uncle Ezra’s neat, old- 
fashioned hand, in one of his cherished books. 
The story that it tells of the three Marys at 
the tomb ‘‘ on Easter morning early’’ is quite 
exquisitely simple and lovely, I think; but 


even without that the first and last verses are | 


in themselves a lovely Easter carol. 


‘* The world itself keeps Easter Day, 
And Easter larks are singing, 
And Easter flowers are blooming gay, 
And Easter buds are springing. 
The Lord of all things lives anew, 
And all His works are rising, too. 


“ There stood three Marys by the tomb 
On Easter morning early, 
When day had scarcely chased the gloom, 
And dew was white and pearly: 
With loving but with erring mind 
They came, the Prince of Life to find. 


** But, earlier still, the angel sped, 
His news of comfort giving; 
And ‘ Why,’ he said, ‘ among the dead 
Thus seek ye for the Living? 
Go tell them all and make them blest; 
Tell Peter first and then the rest.’ 


* But one, and one alone, remained, 
With love that could not vary ; 
And thus a joy past joy she gained, 
That sometime sinner, Mary; 
First was she the dear form to see 
Of Him who died on Calvary. 


‘* The world itself keeps Easter Day, 
Saint Joseph’s star is beaming, 
Saint Alice has her primrose gay, 
Saint George’s bells are gleaming. 
The Lord hath risen, as all things tell. 
Good Christians, see ye rise as well.”’ 


Could anything give more sweetly the sense 
of growth? And I love so those last lines 
with their sweet, direct appeal: 


“ The Lord hath risen, as all things tell. 
Good Christians, see ye rise as well.”’ 


I Wish You Would All Write to Me 


ASTERTIME is full of symbols, but of sym- 
bols that can be used practically in our 
every-day lives. I want all our talks together 
to be practical. I wish each of you who reads 
this would sit down and write to me, and tell 
me whether you think this ideal of mine is 
being fulfilled; whether you find these talks 
practical and helpful, and whether you find 
the kind of ideals in them that can be put 
right into your daily lives. All your letters 
are welcome—every one. Most of all I love 
those that share their lives and difficulties 
with me; these, more than anything else, 
make me feel that we are growing, you and I 
— growing in love and sympathy and under- 
standing. 

I am interested in planning now some very 
practical and beautiful things for us to share 
together, a plan that I feel very sure you will 
all like. And I want to tell you more fully 
about it very soon. 


Meantime, a happy, happy Easter, full of : 


blessing to each of you. 


— 


240 tO 


KITCHEN 
CABINET 





Everything grouped in one well- 
ordered piece of furniture — each 
article in its own place. The 
Hoosier gives more kitchen con- 
veniences than any 
other cabinet and at a 
lower price— doesn’t 
this interest you ? 


It has an arrangement all its 
own— it’s very convenient, 
highly practical, easily get-at-able, 
thoroughly sanitary, and has the 
following special features no 
other kitchen cabinet possesses, 
no matter how high the price. 

The Hoosier sanitary flour bin 
(see cut). The flour is put in at 
the top and comes out through 
the sifter at the bottom thoroughly 
sifted—no bending over with a 
scoop as in old-fashioned flour 
barrels or bins in other cabinets. 
The Hoosier metal sugar bin, dust 
and insect proof (see cut) —the 
special spice cans, neatly 
Japanned, air-tight—the house- 
keepers’ want list of everything 
used in the kitchen—a_ wonder- 
ful aid to the memory—a card 
index recipe box, containing the 
Hoosier system for keeping recipes 
— the Hoosier aluminum extension 
sliding table top — gives twice the 
table space — special cake and 
bread boxes — the large cupboards 
and drawers all supply ample 
room for cooking utensils, tin- 
ware, crockery, cereals. 

Hoosier cabinets made of solid oak — last 
a lifetime. ‘The Hoosier enables you to cut 


your kitchen work in two— do it in half 
the usual time — with half the usual labor. 


Here is the thing inanutshell. Buy the 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet, which combines 
every convenience in most perfect form, 
and offers you the above special features 
that can be found in the Hoosier alone, at 
the lowest possible price. We wish to em- 
+ gee: the non-scooping, sanitary flour 

in and sifter, and the dust, moisture 
and insect-proof sugar bin, also our non- 
poisonous extension aiees top made of 
aluminum, which doubles the table space. 


A $20,000 Gold Bond 


guarantees complete satisfaction or money 
refunded. You take no risk. 

Easy payments if desired. We prepay 
freight East of the Mississippi River and 
North of Tennessee and that far to points 
beyond. Send for our fine free catalog, 
which gives valuable information about 
kitchen cabinets — tells how much kitchen 
work the Hoosier saves—why we can 
afford to sell it at such a low price. 

















































Hoosier Mfg. Co. 
14 Adams 8t. 
New Castle, Ind. 
Originators and pioneer makers 


of high-grade kitchen 
cabinets. 
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Pretty Girl Papers 


Drawings by Katharine Richardson Wireman 


The Greatest Charm of All 


AST summer I attended a tennis tourna- 
ment on Long Island. Asa group of us 
sat chatting before the game was on, a 

Frenchman who was a member of our party 
noticed three stunning girls who took their 
places toward the end of the court. ‘ Ah! 
how chic, how distingué—charmant,”’ he 
cried, in his enthusiasm lapsing into his native 
tongue. ‘If only they knew how to speak,’’ 
he added, as their high-pitched voices pene- 
trated our ears even at 
that distance. This is 
only another instance of 
the foreigner’s disap- 
probation of the unculti- 
vated American voice. 
But although every Amer- 
ican girl has had this 
dinned into her ears since 
childhood, not many of 
us take the pains to over- 
come this almost national 
defect. 

The following com- 
ments are attributed to 
Madame Marchesi, the 
celebrated vocal teacher 
in Paris: ‘‘ Why, oh why 
do American women all 
speak through their 
noses? When a young 
girl comes to me to have 
her voice tried, beforeshe 

Voices” opens her mouth I am lost 

in admiration of her flow- 

ing tresses, her pearly teeth, her rosy complex- 
ion and her stately bearing. How suddenly 
am I called down from Heaven to earth when 
I hear her say in a clear nasal tone: ‘ Are you 
Madame Marchesi?’ Why do you Americans 
all have such nasal voices?’’ continued the 
great teacher. ‘‘ It cannot be the language, 
because the English women have exceptionally 
beautiful voices, but America sends us only 
shrill and high-pitched tones.’’ 





“They Ought to 
Modulate Their 


HE common theories for this condition are 

well known to you all. Our Puritan 
ancestors cannot in justice be made to bear 
the entire brunt of this fault, even though 
they were accustomed to exhort and speak 
in nasal, singsong tones. 

Climate, we must admit, is oftentimes in- 
directly the cause of an unpleasant voice, for 
with its sudden changes, if one is not on 
the alert, catarrh is the frequent outcome. 
Nevertheless, we must come back at last, in 
spite of all interesting theories which excuse 
us from bearing the responsibility of our own 
shortcomings, and confess that we alone are 
at fault andethat we alone are the ones to 
bring about a more desirable state of affairs. 

Marcus Aurelius showed centuries ago the 
successful path to the attainment of an 
attractive speaking-voice: ‘‘ Nobody is ever 
tired of advantages. How to get into con- 
formity with the laws of Nature is certainly 
an advantage.’’ To conform with Nature's 
laws we must first cultivate a correct position. 
When the body is erect and uncompressed 
the breathing muscles are left free to do 
their most effective work. Most -women are 
credited with the habit of chest breathing. 
We are told to cultivate the abdominal or 
masculine method, but many of the best au- 
thorities think that still a better plan is to 
cultivate the entire muscular system by suit- 
able outdoor exercise. In this way the habit 
of correct deep breathing is developed with- 
out special effort being directed to any one 
method. When the head is held erect the 
larynx or voice box is carried forward, and 
its cartilages are so placed as to be in the 
most advantageous position for sending out 
clear and harmonious sounds. Proper 
breathing is a necessary factor in the pro- 
duction of a beautiful voice. Speakers and 
singers are taught to keep the lungs well filled 
with fresh air. Musical tones demand aplenti- 
ful supply of oxygen. 
Always speak on 
a full breath. 
When you are too 
tired to breathe prop- 
erly do not try to 
talk. Yoga practice 
in the Orient, which 
includes a system of 
deep breathing most 
scientifically taught, 
invariably brings to 
its devotee a voice 
that is rich and 
sonorous. 






“Her Wonder- 
ful Control 
Over These 
Little People” 


N MY observation 

men are more sen- 
sitive to the modula- 
tions of the voice 
thanarewomen. The 
other day at an afternoon tea, as a friend 
passed by me on his way out of the room he 
stopped a minute and said, ‘‘ Can’t you get it 
to these girls some way that they ought to 
modulate their voices? It almost drives me 
crazy to be in the room with them, especially 
when they laugh!’’ And at breakfast the 
other morning another man said, indicating 
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with a slight nod of his head a feminine 
literary personage who was holding forth on 
the pros and cons of the recent war —‘‘ Does 
thatever stop? Thank Heaven, I cangosome- 
where else for lunch! Does it goon forever?’’ 

If these girls at the afternoon tea only real- 
ized it, they could talk just as much and hear 
themselves (and very few people do listen to 
themselves) and each other even better if they 
all spoke in softly-modulated voices. 

There is a certain peculiar quality of 
voice which distinguishes each person and 
which he cannot modify, called by the 
Germans the ‘color of the sound.’”’ The 
English say, ‘‘ You may be deceived by a face; 
by a voice, never!’’ The voice is even more 
distinctly characteristic of an individual than 
is the face, but one need not.fear that training 
it will detract from its individuality. That is 
the quality that one loves in one’s friends and 
which is never lost. 


ITHOUT doubt a dislike of useless noise 

increases with refinement of the senses 
andthe mind. Goethe hated noise, especially 
at night. Franz, the brilliant song composer, 
had hearing so delicate that it was destroyed 
by the whistle of a locomotive. Schopenhauer 
sums up this whole question: ‘‘ Intellectual 
persons, and all in general who have much 
esprit, cannot endure noise. Astounding, on 
the other hand, is the insensibility of ordinary 
people to noise. The quantity of noise which 
any one can endure without annoyance is 
really related inversely to his mental endow- 
ments and may be regarded as a pretty 
accurate measure of them.’’ It is the making 
of so much unnecessary noise attributed to 
Americans that causes foreigners to judge us 
as an uncultivated nation. 

Up to about fifty years ago many conflict- 
ing theories concerning the mechanism of 
the voice-producing organs were advanced. 
There had been many unsuccessful attempts 
to see the action of the living larynx. But in 
1854, Manuel Garcia, a great Parisian singing- 
teacher, really saw his own vocal chords in 
a small dentist’s mirror which he pushed into 
the back of his mouth. It was two years 
later when Czermak, a German medical pro- 
fessor, began to practice systematically on 
himself and on his patients with the laryngo- 
scope. After he had 
convinced himself of 
the real value of the 
invention he traveled 
through the chief 
cities of Europe, and 
demonstrated to the 
leading physicians 
how indispensable 
this instrument is in 
the study of thethroat. 
If you have never seen 
such an image in this 
little mirror you will 
be interested to look 
at the picture of the 
vocal chords in some 
medical book. 

When the voice has 
been wrongly used, 
or overworked, the 
chords become con- 
gested. ‘‘ Clergyman’s sore throat’’ may be 
the result. Or it may be that only temporary 
hoarseness follows. The latter condition is 
often the result of a cold. Whenever hoarse- 
ness is present one should stop using the voice, 
at once, for this trouble may become chronic. 
Medical attention should be given immedi- 
ately to such a condition, for the longer this 
is put off the harder it will be to cure, and 
the more permanent will be the injurious re- 
sults. Go to a physician for this treatment, 
and not to ‘‘akind friend.’’ Nothing is more 
harmful to the delicate structures of the larynx 
than frequent colds. Impure air — air laden 
with dust or smoke — is very irritating to the 
vocal chords. 





“Avoid Singing in the 
Night Air” 


HROUGH the means of the voice we havea 

stronger influence on other people than 
in almost any other way. A teacher in a 
** model school’’ near my home, who has under 
her care more than sixty little children, is 
considered by the visiting critics to be a mar- 
velous disciplinarian, and itisatruth admitted 
by the faculty that it is her voice which gives her 
this wonderful power of control over all these 
restless little people. She never raises it above 
her usual, well-modulated speaking tones, but 
its serenity and richness are irresistible. 

The voice nearly always tells us how the 
speaker is feeling. It is practically impos- 
sible when one is depressed or anxious 
to use a tone that is bright and cheery, for 
fear and languor lower the voice. Surprise 
takes it away, admiration prolongs it, while 
hope makes it sonorous. Perhaps you have 
noticed, too, that embarrassment sometimes 
causes hoarseness. Whispering is said by 
vocal teachers to be bad for the voice. This 
is one-argument against such indulgence 
by choir-singers. Outdoor speaking and sing- 
ing you should always avoid, especially in 
the night air. It does seem too bad when 
one thinks of the straw-rides and sleighing- 
parties and barge picnics, when singing and 
laughter add so much to the gayety, but 





if you are still in your ‘‘teens’’ I am sure 
that you do not realize what harm even quiet 
talking in damp night air does to your voice. 
If you live in the city it is well to remember 
not to use your voice on board the trolleys 
when they are running. Never talk against 
any loud noise, for you are bound to over- 
exert your voice at such times. 


SUCCESSFUL vocal teacher who makes a 

specialty of training the speaking voice 
never allows her pupils to clear the throat or to 
cough, urging them to form the habit of swal- 
lowing when any irritation is felt in the 
throat. She insists that the muscular effort 
in speaking shall be thrown upon the lips 
rather than upon the throat, and she, with 
many other teachers, gives many exercises 
for increasing the mobility of the muscles of 
the lips and face. 

A sweetly-modulated voice is one of the 
greatest attractions of a beautiful woman, for 
beauty refers to sound as well 
as to sight; and however beau- 
tiful in face and form, she is 
not truly beautiful without a 
sweetly-modulated voice. 


A Five-Minute Daily 
Exercise 


AISE and lower the weight 
slowly and rhythmically 
on thetoes. This will develop 
the muscles of the back as well 
as those of the calf of the leg, 
and will keep both the trunk 
and head erect. It makes the 
ankle flexible, and brings the 
body into poise, besides quiet- 
ing the nerves.- It is well when 
practicing this exercise to keep the eyes fixed 
on some point straight ahead. 





For Graceful 
Carriage 





Good Health for Girls 


MINNIE. It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that moles should not be tampered with 
at home. It is always wise to have them 
removed, however; but this should be done 
by a skillful physician. 


Plain knitting is advocated as a restful 
occupation for girls who are recovering 
Srom iliness. This work gives the restless 
hands and brain something useful to do 
which is not too fatiguing. 





TEXAS. As no deformity in tle nose exists 
I should advise you to leave it alone. 


It is always wise to bathe thoroughly every 
Sresh scratch or wound at once with a sim- 
ple antiseptic, such as boracic acid solution, 
wrapping the part in sterilized gauze. 
Prevention in such cases will often save 
an obstinate sore. 





INQUIRER. Remove all pressure from the 
callous spots on your foot. You may shave 
off the thickened skin by the use of a smooth 
piece of pumice-stone or a file. Before using 
either rub the spot with cold cream. 


If the teeth are sensitive from deficiency of 
mineral salts atablespoonful of lime-water 
in a glass of water will be helpful. This 
also serves to sweeten the breath. 


READER. Rub olive oil into the dry skin 
every night. Do not use soap and water on 
your face oftener than once aday. This will 
give the skin a chance to recuperate. 
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AN IRON FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Four Excellent Hair- 
Washes 


O THE first was awarded the third 
prize in Doctor Walker’s recent com- 
petition for the best recipes sent by her 





girls: 
A Tonic for Dry Hair 

Bay rum - . 3 ounces 
Glycerine . o-= © 6. 6 es ee 
Aieeem. 2 6 ce 3 ounces 

CARRIE E. McKEE, 

A Hair Tonic 

GG gi tren ts i tw C0 
pee o « « « SCRRCE 


Oil of bergamot . enough to scent faintly 


F. M. FRUCHTING. 





A Most Excellent Shampoo for Fluffing 


the Hair 
Weems. wk sk es a Gee 
Gee nc! 6 2c 6 eae 4 Se 6) eee 
Toilet water . - 1 teaspoonful 
3 eggs 


Shave soap and boil in water to consistency of jelly. 
When cool, stir in toilet water and eggs well beaten. 
A. E. MacLOUGHLIN. 


Shampoo for Oily Hair 
Yolk of 1 egg 
Hot rain water... . . +. . + IApint 
Spiritof rosemary .... . + lounce 
Rub well into the scalp while warm. Rinse with 
several clear waters. 
ELLA V. SMELTZER. 





Comfortable 
Laundry Tools 


A perfect tool must do the work for which 
it is intended in the best possible manner — 
and at the same time afford comfort and 
convenience to the user. 

The Asbestos Sad Iron handle is shaped 
to fit the hand without cramping. Your fin- 
gers have free play to assume an easy and 
natural position. This handle is attached to 
a steel shield, separated by an air space from 
the hood, thus preventing any conduction of 
heat ‘to the hand. 

The asbestos-lined cover, when placed 
over the thoroughly heated iron, shuts in the 
heat. In this way no heat is wasted — 
comfort and efficiency being obtained by the 
same process. An air-chamber between the 
core and hood serves both as a non-conductor 
of heat and also as a heat reservoir — another 
feature which assists in combining a cold 
handle with a hot iron. 

Is your comfort a consideration? [Ff it is, 
this feature alone is sufficient to induce you to 
purchase an Asbestos Sad Iron equipment. 





No. 70 Laundry Set 


Asbestos Sad Irons are made 
in various shapes and weights 
for every grade of work — 
from pressing the heaviest cloths 
to smoothing the daintiest fabrics. 


LAUNDRY SETS — For general ir tre 
erent combinations of square-heel ao 

pointed irons — three to a set. 

PRESSING IRON — For , heavy goods. The 
weight is such fot ol pen ve to do is to guide the 
iron — it does the w: 

SLEEVE IRON bey ae iron for light work. 

FRENCH SET—A Sleeve, Flounce and Polishing 
Iron packed in a neat wooden box ; for light ironing. 

SHIRT WAIST SET—Two 3-p ound irons 
packed in a neat wooden box. 

FLOUNCE IRON—A 4 iron with an 
extended nose for ironing ruffles, plaits, etc. 

TOURIST. IRON —A small iron for pressing rib- 

, laces, etc. 
ASBESTOS FAMILY CABINET—A com- 


ironing containing an 
paoheg yy om ee hardwood case. 
qt yO ta 
it 
wb me ty 7 
Laundry and French Sets can also be 
had in hardwood cases 


ASBESTOS 


SAD ITARONS 


Pe eee 





Asbestos Family Cabinet 
Sad Iron Waxer FREE 
Call on hardware or house 
dealer and to see Asbestos Sad Irons. your + 
dealer has in , or if he hasn't; send us his 
name and we you our booklet a 
iron waxer charge. 
The Dover Manufacturing Co. 
Sole Makers and Patentees 
of ASBESTOS Sad Irons 


CANAL DOVER, OHIO 
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The Ladies’ 


How | Made a Boarding-House Successful 


Based on Twenty Years’ Experience 


NY sensible woman 
who is a careful 
housekeeper and 


understands cooking 
can make a success of 
keeping boarders. She 
can give her children a 
good education, lay 
aside a snug little sum, 
and at the same time 
keep up something of 
home-life. She must 
not rush into the busi- 
ness recklessly, however; she would do better 
to look the matter straight in the face without 
any rose-tinted glasses. It will take about 
three years of steady and conscientious work 
to build up a good business of this kind, and 
the woman who undertakes it must thoroughly 
convince herself that she is going to put forth 
the best that is in her in order to make the 
undertaking a success. This means that all 
her attention and effort must be directed 
where they will do the most good. There 
must be no energy wasted in talking over the 
back fence, or in unnecessary social indul- 
gence —all leisure moments should be used 
for resting. 


Select a House in a Good Neighborhood 


T IS best to start in a house that accom- 

modates about ten people, with from ten 
to twenty in the dining-room, in the hope of 
gradually increasing to a business two or 
three times as large. There is not much 
profit in keeping a few boarders and the mis- 
tress has to do too much of the drudgery. 
Locate in a desirable neighborhood conve- 
nient to good transportation or near some 
college. The most important things to-in- 
vestigate when deciding on a house are the 
plumbing and the heating. 

Furnish the house with attractive, substan- 
tial furniture selected to suit the size of the 
rooms. Have the wall-paper light; it makes 
the rooms look larger and will not show 
scratches so easily as dark paper will. 
Select bright carpets, not gaudy but cheerful; 
such carpets will go a long way toward rent- 
ing rooms. - Each bedroom should contain a 
bed, a dressing-case, a writing-table or desk, 
straight chairs and rocking-chairs, and if the 
room be large enough, a couch of some kind 
with a few inexpensive sofa-pillows. Hang 
a few good pictures in each room. If you 
have furniture which is a trifle shabby, won- 
dlers can be done with a little ifgenuity aided 
by soap and water, a good wood stain, some 
tapestry squares, tacks anda hammer. Make 
your parlor as cozy and homelike as possible 
in its furnishings. Providea piano and some 
good books. In the dining-room the small 
round or square tables,;seating four or five, 
are much more satisfactory than the long 
ones. Have attractive but not expensive 
dishes, and never use plain white ‘‘ stone- 
ware’’ on your tables. 

Every woman myst furnish her kitchen 
according to her own inclination, but be sure 
to buy good ware, and an ample supply of it. 
lt may seem expensive at the start, but it is 
cheaper in the long run. Have plenty of 
shelves and table room in your kitchen. 
Your own room should be apart from the 
boarders and near the kitchen. Furnish it 
restfully, as you must be able to go to it fora 
quiet half-hour or so to rest mind, nerves and 
body. Never get into the habit of using your 
room for a temporary storeroom. 


Be Careful Always to Look Neat 


RESS for your work. All your dressing- 

sacques and kimonos you will do well to 
make up into dust-cloths; even in your own 
room it is never safe to wear a dressing- 
sacque, for the housekeeper, like the fireman, 
is subject to call at any time. Choose some 
dark, becoming color for your dress, and a 
sensible, plain style of making; and be sure 
to have a pocket in each gown, as you will 
need your purse constantly. Decide on an 
easy, becoming way of doing the hair. You 
will be in a hurry in the morning and later 
will not have time to go to your room often to 
arrange your hair again. 

Keep a clean white apfon, a brush and a 
whisk-broom handy, so that if you are called 
to see any one in the midst of your work you 
can brush back stray locks, clean the dust 
from your waist and don the apron in a mo- 
ment. If your caller is some one looking for 
a room your neat appearance will give a 
favorable impression at once. 

Nothing will so effectively antagonize 
people as a careless, slatternly appearance in 
the mistress of the house when she opens the 
door to them. And I have known cases 
where prospective boarders were similarly 
antagonized by seeing yesterday’s dust flying 
about the hall, or a broom and a dustpan 
left on the staircase, or by smelling the odor 
of last night’s boiled cabbage still permeating 
the house ! 

When people call to look at rooms they do 
not come to make a social call, nor to hear 
all about the last person who occupied the 
room. Neither do they come to hear your 
troubles. Itis advisable to take them into the 
parlor for a couple of minutes so that they may 
get an idea of the house. You can find out 
the kind of room they wish, their occupation, 
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and the length of time they wish to stay, 
provided everything is satisfactory. Small 
things often influence people when they are 
looking for rooms. One woman whom I 
knew of took a room because there was a 
blossoming geranium in the dining-room 
window, and another because there was no 
odor of cooking in the house, Show your 
rooms in a refined, dignified, pleasant man- 
ner. If there is some special advantage about 
any particular room nameit. Show the closet 
and bathroom, and explain about the storing 
of trunks. As a general thing people like to 
do their own deciding, but there are some who 
like to be talked into things. You will soon 
learn to tell at a glance which class you are 
dealing with. If two or more people come 
together go away and give them a few min- 
utes alone. If they say they will call again 
be pleasant and say you hope so, but do not 
look for them. If they decide to engage the 
room ask for a deposit, but before taking it 
explain fully the rules of your house. 

Before a new occupant comes, go yourself 
to his room and see thatitisready. Provide 
soap, towels and matches. When the new 
boarder arrives give hima latch-key, tell him 
where he will find the mail, and ask if every- 
thing is satisfactory. This gives him a 
chance to pay you; if he does not take the 
chance tell him your boarders always pay in 
advance and if convenient you would like to 
have him do the same. I have never known 
it to fail, and it saves much worrying. 


Try to Keep Your Boarders Satisfied 


OW that the room is rented it is your busi- 
ness to keep the occupant satisfied. If 
you are asked to furnish any little thing do so; 
it will probably cost but a trifle, and it never 
pays to be small in any business. The little 
extras please some people immensely. Never 
work with the idea of getting as much out of 
your boarders as possible with the least in 
return. You will run your business into the 
ground inayear if you do. The idea to keep 
foremost is the one of giving the most pos- 
sible for the money. Remember you are 
establishing a name for yourself in your com- 
munity, and whether that name is to stand 
for something good and desirable or otherwise 
rests entirely with yourself. 

Keep the rooms as clean after they are 
rented as they were when ready to show. 
Have the maid take broom, sweeper and 
dust-cloths with her every day, and see that 
she uses them. Provide plenty of clean 
towels. Keep the windows clean and the 
curtains and bureau-scarfs fresh. Yes, I 
know it takes constant digging, but that is 
what you need in your business. 

The hardest thing you will have to do is to 
ask a boarder to give up his room, but it is 
often necessary. When you find that your 


‘rules are persistently broken you will be 


obliged in self-defense to ask for the of- 
fender’s room; but if you value harmony in 
your house do not divulge the true reason, 
nor make any scene. When a room is va- 
cated renovate it thoroughly. Clean the 
woodwork, and, if necessary, paint or var- 
nish it, and clean the wall-paper. Air or 
wash all the bedding. Have the rugs or 
carpets cleaned thoroughly. Polish or stain 
the furniture, and put clean papers in all the 
drawers and on the shelves. With clean 
curtains and dressing-case covers your room 
will be ready. Insert a concise advertise- 
ment in a reliable paper, asking for references, 
as that precaution keeps away undesirable 
people. List your rooms at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, or if near a college 
post a notice on the college bulletin-board. 
After two or three years of business it will 
scarcely ever be necessary to advertise — 
people will just come. 


The Way to Do Your Marketing 


ISIT the different groceries and markets 

in the neighborhood and decide where you 
wish to trade. Have a talk with the pro- 
prietor and let him understand just what grade 
of goods you want and that if things are not 
satisfactory they will be sent back. Make it 
a point to go marketing yourself two or three 
times a week. Always buy the freshest veg- 
etables and the best quality of meat. The 
less expensive cuts when carefully cooked 
can be made exceedingly good. Buy staple 
goods in quantities. Keep a couple of boxes 
of soap ahead in order that it may dry out 
and so not be wasted in the using. It is very 
satisfactory to buy butter direct from a good 
country creamery. 

The best of cooks will not take that vital 
interest in the preparation of meals which 
the house mistress will take or ought to. It 
is all-important for her to oversee the cooking 


personally and keep in 
touch with all the 
work, so that if there 
is a vacancy in her 
helping force she can 
manage to keep the ma- 
chinery going smoothly 
until it is filled. 

Do not fall into the 
habit of depending too 
much on your cook 
to manage and plan 
things; this is safe 
with very few cooks. The minute your cook 
sees that you are relying upon her and shift- 
ing the burden somewhat from your own 
shoulders, she will take advantage of that 
fact—I speak from experience—and will 
develop amazing autocratic powers. 

Keep the kitchen doors closed always while 
cooking, and have the kitchen thoroughly 
aired out before serving the meal and opening 
the doors. There is absolutely no excuse for 
having the smell of cooking in the front part 
of the house. Again, smoke can be avoided 
—in case you are using a coal-range — by 
moving the frying-pan to the front of the 
stove, leaving a space between the pan and 
the open stove-hole; in this way the draught 
draws the smoke through the hole and up 
the chimney so that it does not get out into 
the room. 


Never Serve Anything Badly Cooked 


O NOT allow badly-cooked viands to go 

on the table. Avoid prunes oh account 
of the prejudice there is against them. Make 
hash only once in a great while, and then 
make it so good that every one will want 
more. Never throw away anything that is 
good and clean. 


The carving requires special attention and | 


when thoroughly understood is a fine art. 


In carving roasts, cut across the grain in | 
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Your health 





depends large- 
ly upon the 
food you eat. 

Start the day 
aright with a cereal 
that fastes good to 
you, and zs good 
for you. 

Apitezo 1s a de- 
licious cereal that 
you will like. It 
contains every 
food element in 








good slices, not too thin but never in un- | 


sightly ‘‘chunks.’’ In serving fowl 
each person both light and dark meat, unless 
he has requested otherwise. 

See that you have as much meat as will 
be used ready carved when the dinner hour 
arrives. 

Never keep peuple waiting. Have hours 
for your meals and have your meals at those 
hours. You cannot have people coming at 
all hours as in a restaurant. However, if 


any one is late for some good reason serve | 


him gladly, but do not allow it to become a 
habit. Do not try to eat with your boarders, 
You will be saved much nervous wear and 
tear if you stay in the kitchen and see that 
the meals are dished up to look properly. It 
will generally take about an hour to serve a 
meal. Stay until the first rush is over, then 
go to your room for a little rest, coming back 
to see to the putting away of unused food and 
to the dish-washing. The dishes must be 
scraped, assorted, and then washed in good 


suds and rinsed with hot water with plenty | 


of clean dish-towels todry them. If this way 
of washing the dishes is followed your 
boarders will not contract that detestable 
habit of wiping off their plates and silver 
with their napkins. 

After you have spent considerable time and 
patience training your servants to do the 
work in your way it is to your interest to 
keep them, therefore be considerate: remem- 
ber they are human. They appreciate kind 
treatment. You will find that if you work 
with them they will do almost twice as much 
work with about the same expenditure of 
energy. Give directions in a clear, calm 
voice; do your faultfinding in the same way 
—and then stop. 


Carefully Keep a Set of Books 


E YOUR own cashier, and keep books. 
It seems almost incredible that any one 
would try to run a business without keeping 
books, but I fear the case is not so rare as 
one would think. Only the other day I heard 
a woman trying to think back four or five 
weeks on an account, relying on the primitive 
method of association. 

““Why don’t you refer to your books?’’ I 
inquired. ‘* Books!’’ the woman exclaimed. 
‘*When would I have time to keep books, 
pray?’’ Yet she probably loses both time 
and money by her method. You will find it 
more satisfactory to your patrons to keep 
their accounts separately and to give them 
receipts when they pay you. Never pay a 
grocery bill or a bill of any size without first 
going over the itemized account. This pre- 
caution will save you a great deal. I do not 
mean to imply that the butcher or grocer is 
dishonest, but it is surprising how frequently 
mistakes do occur. 

Of course, it is impossible to give any figures 
in answer to the question: ‘‘ How much money 
can I make by keeping boarders?’’ Condi- 
tions and opportunities vary greatly according 
to location. It is, however, the writer’s firm 
belief, based upon many years’ experience, 
that an excellent living with all the comforts 
and many of the pleasures of life, and, for a 
married woman, a proper home and a good 
education for her children, are to be had in 
exchange for the same sort of single-minded 
and enthusiastic application that is demanded 
by permanent success in any business. 


give | 


Pm | 


the proper pro- 
portions to give 
you health. 
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Your blood requires a 
certain amount of veg- 
etable iron to give it 
strength and energy. 

Apitezo is the o#ly 
cereal that contains this 
necessary vegetable iron. 


The vegetable iron in 
Apitezo does for the system 
/exactly what an iron tonic 
would do, without any dis- 
agreeable taste or effect. 


You can eat all the Apitezo 
you want, knowing that it will 
agree with you perfectly. 

Little children and big chil- 
dren, men and women, all enjo 
Apitezo, served with either milk 
or a little cream. 

One package of Apitezo contains 
more actual nourishment than a pound 
of the best beefsteak or a dozen eggs. 


Apitezo is therefore a healthful, wholesome 
and economical food. Order a package of your 
grocer today and try it yourself. 


Apitezo_ Biscuits, twélve to the package, 15c. 
Apitezo Grains, 10c the package. 


If your grocer does not sell Apitezo, write us. 


Made by the Manufacturers of 
Quaker Oats, Chicago, U. S. A. 




















Some Pretty Country Houses 


Showing How Much Can be Accomplished Through Good Taste, at a Reasonable Cost 











A Long Island cottage which is really summery in its feeling and restful in its effect. The rustic 7 A most excellent result in a shingled house of eight rooms and bath at Far Rockaway, Long Island. 
porch and the weathered gray of the shingles are thoroughly in harmony with the surroundings. It The design is direct and unconfusing. The porches of brick laid in white mortar lend variety and 
has eight rooms and bath. Designed by Katharine C. Budd, New York. finish. Designed by Lehman and O’Kane, Far Rockaway. 























Here is a picturesque shingled house with a long, sloping, gambrel roof, which appeals to one’s This skillfully-designed house of twelve rooms and three baths is found at Roland Park, Maryland. 
sense of beauty and offers a harmonious relation of house and wooded landscape. It has ten rooms In general scheme it is a development of the Colonial style, with particularly fine but unobtrusive 
and three baths. Designed by the owner, Marie P. H. Manning, Dedham, Massachusetts. * ornamentation. The roof and walls are shingled. Designed by Wyatt and N6lting, Baltimore. 




















‘ 
An effective, symmetrical treatment in a stucco house of eleven rooms and three baths at Chestnut = This attractive house at Dedham, Massachusetts, is expressive of the Colonial period with a modern 
Hill, Massachusetts, It is planned for a long, narrow lot, and so arranged that all the bedrooms have J rendering. Its simple detail isto be commended. The exterior construction is of clapboards and the 
a southerly exposure, Designed by J. Lovell Little, Jr., Boston. ; interior has twelve rooms and two baths. Designed by Winslow and Bigelow, Boston. 
































An atmosphere of dignity and quiet simplicity pervades this English, half-timber house in the Stately forest trees furnish an effective setting for this beautiful house designed after old English 
vicinity of Radnor, Pennsylvania. The gabled effect is at once picturesque and agreeable. The : cottage traditions. It is built at Roland Park, Maryland, of brick and stucco with exposed timbers, 
interior is cleverly planned with thirteen rooms and bath. Designed by E. P. Bissell, Philadelphia. ‘ and has seventeen rooms and three baths. Designed by Wyatt and Nélting, Baltimore. en 
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The Ladies’ 


The Housewife and Her Helper 


HE JOURNAL wishes 
| to establish a perma- 

nent cooperative rela- 
tion with those of its readers 
who have a special interest 
in household probleins. In 
the first four months that 
this department was con- 
ducted I received and an- 
sweredsome seven hundred 
letters, most of them from 
housewives looking for 
help, or from helpers look- 
ing for places. There must 
be may women who have 
no domestic problem, ani no need to inquire 
about employment agencies, whoare neverthe- 
less interested in the subject as a whole, and 
wish to keep in touch with the best thought and 
experience and progress. The space in THE 
JOURNAL is too limited to accommodate all 
the information that I should like to give; 
and so, in addition to the correspondence that 
it is already carrying on, I wish to form a 
** Home Circle.’’ 

Any housewife or helper who sends her 
name and address to me will become a mem- 
ber of the Home Circle, and I will send her 
from time to time the titles of new books and 
magazine articles which wil! be helpful in 
housework, and any publications of the Inter- 
Municipal Committee which may interest my 
readers. Whenever it is possible the articles 
themselves will be sent. Perhaps we can 
form'a chain to circulate some of the books 
on household subjects that are hard to get 
from libraries, if the housewife lives in an 
out-of-the-way place. If any member of the 
Home Circle wishes to send a request for 
information on a special subject I shall try to 
send her hints or suggestions or clippings of 
information along that line, as they come in 
to me. In other words, we shall have a 
special Circle whose needs will be constantly 
kept in mind. The object is to give to house- 
wives more information, and to establish 
closer codperation and greater mutual help- 
fulness than can be given through the col- 
umns of THE JOURNAL. I shall also ask to 
refer questions and perplexities to these house- 
wives, asking them to answer questions which 
are asked me. 

Readers of THE JOURNAL who do not care 
to join the Home Circle will have the same 
privileges as heretofore. I shall continue to 
answer all correspondence, and this depart- 
ment will be in no way limited in its interest. 
But the members of the Home Circle I shall 
keep constantly in mind, and send them any- 
thing helpful that comes my way. The only 
condition is that applicants for membership 
must be readers of THE JOURNAL. 





ORAwN BY ELLA G. TIEL 


This Story of a Talenfed Helper was sent 
me by her interested employer: ‘‘ Christine 
was a stranger to me; she answered an ad- 
vertisement in one of our papers; she knew 
nothing whatever of housework, but as she 
was sincere in telling me she knew nothing, 
but would gladly learn, I engaged her. At 
first it took a great deal of patience to teach 
her every detail, as she never had seen a 
large city; but after two months I noticed 
she was doing very nicely in her work, so I en- 
couraged her; she smiled, and it cheered her 
up, for at times she would feel embarrassed, 
but I would tell her: ‘ Next time, Christine, 
you’ll try to do better, won’t you? We all 
must learn in this world.’ One day, while 
she was in the laundry in the basement cut- 
ting up soap, she brought me a little bust of 
common soap, which she had carved. I 
thotght it was a souvenir from the store, but 
she said: ‘Oh, no! I made it myself; any- 
body can do that.’ Christine stayed with us 
a little more than a year, when she received 
a telegram to come home on account of a 
death in the family. As she left she said she 
would carve another bust for me made of wax. 

‘* When I received the wax bust (which is 
abuut three inches high) I took it to the 
Museum of Fine Arts, and the instructor 
there said it was a fine piece of work. I 
encouraged her, sending her a catalogue, ask- 
ing her if she would like totry at the Museum. 
She answered she would try one term and if 
she had no success would take a ‘ piace’ 
again. 

‘* Christine started at the Museum the latter 
part of March, and by June eleventh, the end 
of the term, finished four busts: Venus, 
Augustus, Diana (life size) and a laughing 
child. During Christine’s vacation she was 
working here again while my former girl went 
to Europe to her old home. Then she started 
her second term at the Museum. She is very 
grateful, and we help her wherever we can.”’ 


“One of the Difficulties of adjustment 
between housewives and helpers,’’ says a 
contributor, ‘‘is the question of guests. 
Household workers do not sufficiently realize 
that they contribute much to this. A cheer- 
ful face, a willing manner, an unobtrusive 
way of rendering small services can do much 
toward this. The employee in business who 
succeeds and is promoted does her work not 
only well, but in an attractive way. The 
same principle of success obtains in every 
employment.”’ 


Edited by Frances A. Kellor 


General Director of the Inter-Municipal Research Committee 


“Natural Characteristics are the same with 
my helper as with the young woman in any 
other vocation,’’ writes a housewife who keeps 
herhelpers. ‘‘ It is impossible to make rules 
in regard to the matter. I have always had 
to be guided by circumstances. 

‘*One bright girl who was in my employ 
frequently went out in the evening with a 
man who was not a desirable acquaintance. 
I always let ber in when she returned and 
stood by until her escort left. We went up- 
stairs together, chatting as we went, and bade 
each other good-night. Later she married a 
young man of a fine family. 

‘* Another girl, notwithstanding miy pro- 
tests, persisted in staying out late at night. 
I took advantage of a bit of homesickness to 
advise her to go home, knowing that she had 
good parents and thinking that to them be- 
longed the responsibility of looking after her. 

‘Most of my helpers have been very con- 
siderate of my views in such matters, coming 
home at reasonable hours and not having 
young men remain late. A housewife has 
many opportunities, while assisting her helper 
about the kitchen, to instruct her in regard to 
the conventionalities of life and the nature 
and consequences of wrong-doing.’’ 


“Some Employers are Asking in THE 
JOURNAL why girls do not prefer to go into 
housework rather than into factories,’’ writes a 
correspondent. ‘‘I have been a general house- 
worker, and I left it to go into a factory 
because I was looked upon as nobody. When 
I had served breakfast the family forgot me 
till it was time for the next meal. I had no 
place to ask my friends; if they came to see 
me any Sunday we had to go out to walk in 
the park. I am a Protestant, and I couldn’t 
go to church because I had to get Sunday 
dinner. No one in the family seemed to 
think I was a human being. They never 
spoke to me except about my work.’’ 


One Baltimore Woman Writes that I need 
to get the point of view from behind the 
scenes. ‘‘ Housewives must treat help right,’’ 
she says, ‘‘ but as to giving them theatre 
tickets and not having them ‘clean the front 
steps is all ‘folderol.’ That is their sphere, 
and they are not subjected to one-half as 
many insults as the poor typewriter is. The 
girl next door to me would not for anything 
be deprived of the pleasure of cleaning the 
steps; while she works the iceman stops for 
a chat, the milkman has a pleasant ‘ how- 
d’ ye-do?’ the electric-light man and the street- 
cleaner all give her a pleasant smile.’’ 


“| Suppose I am Old-Fashioned,” says a 
housewife, ‘‘ but I am a believer that house- 
work should be done in the head before the 
hands attempt it. Of course, we have to re- 
member, too, that all housework is a means 
to an end that brings happiness, well-being 
and comfort. 
out plan is a hindrance then abandon it 
temporarily. I should say, being an old- 
fashioned person, that the duties, yes, real 
duties, of the housewife are to see that every 
part of the house is clean, to spend wisely as 
well as to save, to give personally the littie 
finishing touches, tasteful arrangements and 
provisions for comfort and pleasure. I al- 
ways order the meals, too, often with regard 
also to what my maid can eat, and I have her 
do the work for which I engaged her, and 
have her wait on me as little as possible. I 
believe these things have helped me to keep 
the same two workers for ten years.’’ 





A Question for the Employer 


HAVE been asked by a number of house- 

wives for some facts about wages. I 
should be glad if the housewives would take 
the trouble to send me some schedules of 
the cost of domestic work. I have re- 
ceived some in the course of my investi- 
gation of wages, but more would be of 
great interest on this vexed problem. The 
average made up from a few schedules 
includes these items, which should be 
carefully estimated before being sent in: 


Réiina fox helper at 10 cents a mesi for 


a“ $ 9.00 

Room; heat, light, supplies . - sa 
Opportunity and material for ‘taundry ° 50 
Average wages ° 16.00 
Amount received in value per month $28.00 


Average number of hours worked—12 
daily, which makes the payment about 
8 cents an hour. The working-girl 
receives, at the rate of $4.20 a week for 
ten hours daily, about 7 cents an hour. 
This represents the earning capacity, but 
not the capacity to save. 

I shall be glad if any housewives, espe- 
cially in cities of from two thousand to 
twenty thousand inhabitants, will write 
me if these amounts are fair representa- 
tions, and if the average number of hours 
is correct. Housewives in sending their 
schedules can help us in the vexed ques- 
tion as to whether helpers receive too much 
compensation, and how it compares with 





If adherence to your werked-- 





that of other trades. 





Some Questions 
| am Asked 


Duties of a Second Girl 


What are the duties of a 
seeond girl? What are the 
average wages paid? 
Where can one secure 
books explaining thor- 
oughly a waitress’s duties, 
and the correct methods 
of waiting on the table? 
Please answer these ques- 
tions in the next issue. 

Miss G. Q’ NEIL. 

A second girl acts as waitress, takes charge 
of the bedrooms, sweeping and dusting them, 
making the beds, etc. On the cook’s day out 
she may be expected to do a little cooking. 


wages, for the reason that they vary in dif- 
ferent places. The feeling of many good 
housewives is that wages should not be paid 
on an established standard, but should vary 
according to the competency of the girl who 
is applying for a position, just as stenogra- 
phers have no uniform rate, 





Whim 


It is impossible to make a statement about | 


but are paid | 


according to their experience and proficiency. | 


For an explanation of a waitress’s duties I 
should recommend ‘‘ The Expert Waitress,’’ 
by Anne F. Springsteed. A companion book, 
**The Expert Maid Servant,’’ by Christine 
Terhune Herrick, also has several chapters 
onthe subject. As the pages of THE JOURNAL 
are made up three months in advance I am 
sorry that I could not answer your letter in 
the next issue as you requested. 


The Use of the Bathtub 

Don’t you think a girl should have the use 
of the bathtub? The lady I live with regards 
me as one of the family, but she never thinks 
of letting me use the bathtub. .A.L. 

Have you talked the matter over in a 
friendly way with her? Can you not suggest 
to her that you would like to have the privilege 
of the bathroom; that you will scrub the bath- 
tub well after using it (which every member 
of the family in a private house with only one 
helper ought to do for the sake of the person 
who comes after); that you feel you could do 
better work; that it would be pleasanter for 
her if you have the privilege? Perhaps if you 
talk it over with her in that way, taking care 


_to ask it as a favor and not as a right, she 


may be glad to consider it. 


Helpers in Suburban Towns 


secure a helper without going into the city for 
her? SECRETARY OF WOMAN'S CLUB. 
From our list of employment agents in | 
New York, your nearest city, I am send- 
ing you the names of trustworthy ones with 


food must be 


whom you can correspond, and who will try | 


to send such helpers to you. 
also the name and address of a responsible 
woman who undertakes to secure help on 
commission. She personally interviews and 
engages helpers, takes them to the train, and 
buys their tickets to the employer's town; or, 
if the employer prefers, goes with the helpers 
to the suburban home. 


The Trained Nurse 
Should a trained nurse eat with the family? 
nm. €.. a. 


In most cases convenience would require 
the nurse to take her meals directly before or 
after the family meals, so that one of the 
family might relieve her in the sick-room. 
If she take her meals at the same time as the 
family it might be well to serve her witha 


tray upstairs, if the presence of a stranger | 


and we'll send it ff 


seems an intrusion on the family privacy. 
Many households regard the hour around the | 
family board as an exclusively personal one, 
and prefer to dismiss the waitress or butler 
from the room to gain the freedom of intimate 
talk. 

If it is a social question of eating with the 
family or with the helpers, the trained nurse 
would naturally eat with the family, for the 
reason that her education and daily life 
usually give her more interests in common 
with them. , 


Club-Work and Household Service 


How can a woman’s club help toward bet- 
tering the servant problem? CLUBWOMAN. 

A study club can devote its program to a 
study of household work as a part of the labor 
problem, instead of giving all its time to lit- 
erary or historical study. If it wishes to 
better local conditions it can support an in- 
vestigation of the local employment agencies, 
with a view to more effective Jegislation if 
necessary. After legislation has been se- 
cured it can organize to enfor¢ethe law, which 
is quite as important a step as passing the 
law. The National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has made a strong plea for a national 
investigation of the industrial conditions of 
women and children. Such an investigation 
may well include an investigation of house- 
hold work as one branch of industry, and of 
the means by which women obtain work. I 
shall be glad to give outlines for study or 
detailed suggestions for investigation, if your 
club is interested in taking up the matter. 


I am sending | 








meet every demand, 


How can a woman living in a suburban place | 
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Fora 


Sudden 


In the sick- 
room; i} 


When the 


pure ; 
When the 


need of it is 
great ; 

When you have 
to be quick about it— 


SOUPS 


‘since all you have 
to do is “just add hot 
water and serve.” 


And by the way — 

Have you had one 
of our booklets, beau- i] 
tifully illustrated 
in colors? | 

Give us your | 
name and address 


by return mail. | 







iH} 
| JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY | 
| 32-52 Front St., Camden, N. J.U.S.A. f 





Mention 
Booklet 
No. 41 
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Good laste and Bad Taste in Tables 


OOD taste in tables, as in all 
(5 furniture, consists largely in 
sound construction. Stability 
and usefulness come first. Plain 
surfaces mean good workmanship. 
Carving and ornament are put into 
modern work to cover imperfect wood 
or faulty construction. The carving 
on old furniture was done by hand. 
It was a thing of real beauty and 
expressed the individuality of skillful 
designers. Today this is almost 
entirely done by machinery, and is 
often so bad in design that it actually 
offends the eye. Carved furniture 
catches dust, and of course requires 
care and labor to keep it in present- 
able condition. 





This table is more than a hundred years old. It This three-legged affair is weak in construction 
is strong and useful today because it is designed and will easily upset. When used to hold lamps 
on perfectly simple lines and is put together so such tables are positively dangerous. It is an 
that it will last. expensive purchase at any price. 


mE LC CC se CCC TA 





Here is a fine big oak table designed for a library. The A table planned well enough, but the cannon-balls on the 
massive square legs are relieved from heaviness by fluting. legs and the excess of tasteless mouldings are offensive. 
The drawers are useful. The whole effect is solid and The heavy crosspieces do not seem to brace the table, but 
dignified. rather to be pulling it down by their weight. 


Sestidieeeeee 





This is the Independence table that stands in Independence A monstrous specimen of a table is seen here, with machine- 
Hall, Philadelphia. It is copied by modern designers, and it made, winged lions. It costs as much as the Independence 
would be hard to design a better table for a library. Good pro- table, and is overloaded with carving that projects out to 
portion, fine wood and sound construction make it beautiful. catch and tear delicate fabrics. 





This English dining-table in black oak is reproduced by The band-saw has been applied to the wood composing the 
courtesy of “‘ The Craftsman.”’ It is plain but relieved from legs of the table shown above. The result is such as to 
bareness by a panel effect in the legs, The crosspieces are suggest supports made of dough or some equally “ strong” 
lightened by cutting away the corners. material, 
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This is an old-style table beautiful in its simplicity. The We are here again confronted with more carving that is 
legs are in the form of quadruple columns. The bottom badly placed and utterly out of harmony with our American 
brace is a double lyre whose graceful curves relieve the homes. The effect produced by these carved legs is one 


severely straight lines that prevail elsewhere. of weak construction. 
























Joys 
of 


Living 





NABISCO— 


sweet finale to 












the symphony of 
dining. Dessert 
confections most 
delicious and sug- 
gestive. Nabisco 
melt in the mouth 
like the fairy food 
of fancy, and in 
melting yield a 
bewitching fla- 
vor. With 





WAFERS 





conversation ral- 
lies, wit flashes 
and romance 
sheds _enchant- 
ment over all. 
Then serene, and 
in harmony with 
themselves and 
all mankind, your 
guests begin’ to 
appreciate the 
true joys of living. 
Intenandtwenty- 


five cent tins. 


FESTINO 


An almond shaped 
confection whose 
exquisitely subtle ap- 
peal to the palate is 
entirely new in the 


Realm of Sweets. 



















BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


















DRAWN BY 
PAULA HIMMELSBACH 








The Prevention of Rheumatism 
in Children 


HEUMATISM is so painful and many 
times so serious a disease that all par- 
ents who have had it are most anxious 

that their children should escape this inherit- 
ance. Inavery large percentage of cases the 
disease may be traced directly back to former 
generations, hence this inherited tendency is 
one of the chief causes of rheumatism. Ex- 
posure to dampness and cold will also cause 
rheumatism, especially where the child has a 
tendency to it. Children under five years of 
age are not apt to have this disease, and cases 
under three years of age are very rare; there- 
fore when a child under this age has sore 
joints and cries with pain when handled, the 
mother should not at once think of rheuma- 
tism and insist upon the doctor’s giving large 
doses of rheumatic medicine—a young baby 
affected in this way in all probability has 
scurvy and not rheumatism. Strange as it 
may seem, even physicians will frequently 
make this mistake. Only last spring one of 
THE JOURNAL mothers wrote me in great dis- 
tress about just such a case, her baby having 
been treated by several physicians for rheu- 
matism, and growing worse all the time; just 
as soon as all medicine was stopped and the 
child put on a certain diet which is the treat- 
ment for scurvy, all unpleasant symptoms 
ceased and the child was perfectly well ina 
very short time. 


N A FAMILY where there has been rheuma- 

tism the baby should be carefully guarded 
from the very first, for although he will not 
show any symptoms of the disease during the 
first few years of his life it may appear in 
full force later if the child has a strong in- 
herited tendency to it. He should. not be 
loaded down with red flannel aud kept in the 
house all the time, but should wear medium- 
weight flannels in winter and very light-weight 
ones in summer. Exposure to dampness 
should most carefully be avoided, but on 
suuny days the child should remain outdoors 
as much as possible. He should get plenty 
of pure air and oxygen in his lungs and not 
be kept in close, stuffy rooms filled with to- 
bacco smoke and stale air which has already 
been breathed many times by grown people. 


N REGARD to food for the young baby the 

same rules hold gdod here that I havesooften 
given in other papers :.ayoid proprietary foods 
and give either good breast-milk-or else cow’s 
milk properly modified. As the child grows 
older it is Pest to avoid much beef juice, red 
meat and sweets; as these foods do not agree 
very welt with children who have a strong 
tendenc¥*to rheumatism. Beach such chil- 
dren to take cefeals without ar, fruit juices, 
vegetables, and vegetable pufées for soups in 
place of anima] ‘broths. “Let them have a 
little broiled or baked fresh fish once a week in 
place of so niteli meats If perfectly fresh, 
either clam or-oyster' broths, may be given oc- 
casionally. when in season and will makea 
pleasant variety to the vegetable purées. 
Give zwieback and stale bread in preference 
to crackers in large quantities, and do not 
allow cake and candy except in very small 
quantities as a ‘rare treat. There has re- 
cently been prepared a fine flour made from 
a preparation of beans. It is called legume 
flour and is.exceedingly nourishing, easy to 
digest, and when flavored with a little bacon 
it is very palatable ; with an older child it 
may be given as a soup, and with a young 
baby as a gruel. Milk and cocoa may be 
taken, but chocolate must be avoided here as 
with other children, as it is too rich and 
easily upsets the stomach. 


LEN TY of pure, fresh water must be given, 

and until the child is two or three years 
old this should be boiled. It is best to give it 
between the regular meals. Great care must 
be taken to keep the bowels regular and the 
kidneys in good working order. If the urine 
passed looks at all dark, or leaves a stain on 
the napkin, some should be sent to the doctor 
for examination; and such children should 
never be allowed to become constipated. 
They should .be trained to have a regular 
movement of the bowels each morning at a 
fixed time. The use of a small chamber may 
be begun as early as the second month. It 
shouldbe placed in the mother’s lap and the 
baby. supported by her and held‘on the small 
chamber. A JOURNAL mother from Scotland 


wrote to me a short time ago that all babies in 
her country were taught this at a very early 
age. 


She said that one of the very first 





By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


things the nurse asks for is a small chamber 
and some Canton flannel to make a little ring 
to place over the rim of the chamber. She 
also said that constipated babies in Scotland 
are very rarely seen, and that this is probably 
due to the great care taken in making them 
form a regular habit of moving the bowels ata 
certain time each day and to the position 
taken when they are held on the small 
chamber. 

An older child may use the nursery chair 
until he is about two years old; then it is best 
to teach him to use a small seat which may 
be placed on the closet, but his feet should be 
supported by means of a box or something and 
not allowed to dangle in the air. 

All this is not at all impossible or even 
very difficult to teach the average child. It 
requires a little patience at first, but in most 
cases it can be accomplished, and a great 
deal of time and trouble will then be saved 
both mother and child. Well-trained babies 
nowadays are not supposed to soil their nap- 
kin after the second month, nor do they, and 
in some instances they cease even earlier. 


LL this has a great deal to do with the suc- 
cessful care of children who inherit a 
tendency to rheumatism, for if a child is 
constipated all the poisonous substances re- 
main in the body and get into the system in- 
stead of being thrown off as they should be, 
and rheumatism is to a great extent a poison. 
Often children with a rheumatic tendency 
will have sore throats from no apparent cause. 
The throat is often swollen, red and quite 
painful, and is made worse by exposure to 
cold or damp. A child with such a sore 
throat will do much better and recover much 
more quickly if he is put to bed for a day or 
two so. that there is no danger of draughts 
from sitting on the floor or running about in 
cold halls. The temperature can be kept 
much more even and the child can be made 
contented with a few toys and books and 
propped up with pillows so as to be comfort- 
able. He should also wear a little flannel 
jacket over his nightdress when the upper 
part of his body is outside of the bedclothes. 


HEUMATIC children frequently have 
‘* stiff neck,’’ and they often suffer a 
good deal of painfromthis. They should be 
taken to a good physician and receive the 
proper treatment and not beexperimented with 
at home, rubbed with patent remedies, etc. 
These children are also subject to various red 
rashes which come and go without apparent 
cause and are often a puzzle to the mother 
and even to the physician if he has not made 
a careful study of the little patient and his 
family history. 

‘* Growing pains’’ are also very prevalent 
among this group of little patients, and they 
should not be ignored, for many times they 
are the forerunners of very painful attacks of 
rheumatism; and as the heart is so apt to 
become affected where there is rheumatisin, 
serious trouble may begin before the motlier 
is aware of it. 

Children with a rheumatic tendency fre- 
quently have chorea, or what is commonly 
known as ‘‘ St. Vitus’s Dance’’; hence they 
should never be forced and pushed in school ; 
and at the first sign of this trouble they 
should be taken out of school and be made to 
live a quiet life in the country, if possible, 
until all disagreeable symptoms have ceased. 


ROM what has been said above it will be 

seen that the very earliest signs of rheuma- 
tism in children are not at all like those in 
grown people, and I hope this will serve to put 
mothers a little on their guard in caring for 
their children if there is a history of rheuma- 
tism in the family. When the child actually 
has the disease he should at once be taken to 
a doctor and be very carefully watched by the 
latter. It is not the disease itself that is so 
dangerous, but, as mentioned above, trouble 
with the heart may at any time set in, and 
when this once gets started it can never be 
entirely cured. 


Opinions and Hints for Mothers 
from Other Mothers 


RS. K. P. wishes to join in the discussion 

about the kindergarten; she says she 
cannot understand how any one can possibly 
object to kindergarten training. She has five 
children, all of whom have been to a kinder- 
garten from their fourth to sixth years. She 
has always watched her children carefully and 
has never seen any of the disadvantages which 
have been mentioned. When her children 
entered school they have always been partic- 
ularly quick with their powers of observa- 
tion, and this she lays entirely to their early 
kindergarten training. Their ideas as to 
colors and the proper combination of them 
have always been excellent, and for this she 
has the kindergarten tothank. She has never 
had to use corporal punishment with any of 
them, but governs them entirely in accord- 
ance with kindergarten ideas and has very 
little trouble with them. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Club Motto: “An Ounce of Prevention is Better Than a Pound of Cure” 


RS. CHARLES F. also has something to 
say about the kindergarten. Her little 
boy was born deaf, and the entire family were 
very unhappy about hin}, for hisaffliction made 
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him dull, and he showed very little ambition | 


or interest in many things that other children 
were interested in. Finally the family doctor 
advised sending him to a kindergarten; and 
as there were no schools especially for the 
deaf in the town where this family lived, he 
was sent to a kindergarten connected with 
one of the regular public schools. The 
teacher was a wise one and took an especial 
interest in the little boy, who very soon began 
to improve most rapidly. It seemed as if an 
entire new world had been opened for him; 
he was very deft with his fingers, and far out- 
stripped the other children of his age in 
clay-modeling and making beautiful designs, 
for his attention was more concentrated than 
theirs. Hebecame very happy and contented, 
and naturally the other members of the fam- 


ily were much pleased and very grateful to | 


the kindergarten which had accomplished so 
much for the child. 


“A WESTERN MOTHER?” wishes to say 

something about thethumb-sucking habit. 
She has had a family of four children, all of 
whom are now nearly grown and all of whom 
were thumb-suckers in their babyhood. The 
first little boy began to suck his thumb when 
only two months old and very soon after this 
he also began to hold the corner of his pillow- 
slip in his hand at the same time he sucked 
his thumb. This he kept up until he was 
three years old, and it seemed such a comfort 
to him that his mother never made any at- 
tempt to break up the habit. He stopped of 
his own accord when he was a little more 
than three years old. The older children all 
formed the habit very early and continued it 
throughout babyhood, gradually abandoning it 
when they grewolder. The mother claims she 
has not seen any bad results from the habit. 


RS. L. K. has quite a different story to 

tell. When five months old her little girl 
suddenly developed the thumb-sucking habit. 
Her mother tried to stop it by means of 
mittens and tying her hand down, but the 
baby cried and the grandmother and the other 
members of the family said, ‘* Let her alone; 
she will outgrow it when she is older.’’ So 
the mother waited, and little by little the 


baby’s mouth grew into an ugly shape, her | 


thumb became flat and the skin on it looked 
wrinkled and ugly. When sbe was three 
years old she still sucked her thumb, and even 
when she began to go to school she did it 
when not occupied. Finally a doctor told the 
mother the habit must positively be broken 
up and advised the use of celluloid sleeves so 
that the child could not get her hand up to 
her mouth. This method was tried and at 
last succeeded. When the next baby came 
the mother watched him and promptly stopped 
the thumb-sucking at the earliest sign of its 
appearance. 


RS. JOHN M. writes that her baby, a year 
and a half old, had been troubled with 
indigestion for a long time. He had always 


been allowed to suck a pacifier and was very | 


fond of it. Numerous doctors were consulted 
as to the cause of the child’s indigestion, and 
all tried different forms of diet and many 
varieties of prescriptions, but to no lasting 
avail. Finally one physician suggested that 
the pacifier be absolutely withheld for a week 
to see if this had any effect on the child's con- 
dition. This was done, and, much to the 
mother’s surprise, the baby grew steadily 
better and soon his digestion became normal. 
The trouble with this baby had all been caused 
by the constant use of the pacifier, because by 
the continual sucking the saliva had been 
made to flow too frequently, and so when the 
food was taken there was none left to be mixed 
with it and begin the process of digestion, 
which should be started in the mouth. The 
mother says that she felt well repaid for the 
struggle she had had in making the baby give 
up his pacifier, and none of the other children 
has been allowed to form the habit. 







ORAWN BY 
PAULA HIMMELSBACH 








NOTE — Doctor Coolidge’s answers to questions will be 
found on page 50. She is always glad to answer the ques- 
tions of. Journal mothers about their children. When an 
answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. 
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SEOh, ? I dete : 
4 h The soldier seeking reputa- > 
t tion at the cannon’s mouth. 


For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


On the march, in the tent, in the hospital 
and on shipboard Horlick’s Malted Milk 
has proved unequaled for tissue-building 
and restoring strength. A delightful, re- 
cuperative drink for the invalid and aged, 
the sick, wounded, and convalescent. 

Pure, rich milk, from our sanitary 
dairies, with the extract of the malted 
cereals, in powder form; prepared instantly 
by stirring in water. More nutritious and 
digestible than tea, coffee or cocoa, 

In Lunch Tablet form also. A healthy 
confection, and a convenient lunch for 
professional and busy people. 

At all druggists. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent 
free if mentioned. 


Ask for HORLICK’S; others 


are imitations. 


: P\ Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 

London, 

Enclead. 











Montreal, 
Canada. 
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SiH CLASS PINS oR BADGES 


Made as orlered’ in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Hither of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 






colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1.00 doz.; Sample, 10c, 
Ster, Silver, $2.50 doz.; Sample, 25c, 
FREE— Our elaborate new catalog, tell- 
ing all about other styles in gold anc! silver, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid 
Buttons and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. : y 
Special designs and estimates free. 3 


BASTIAN BROS., 21F ‘South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Dan Beard’s New Ideas for Boys 


How. to Camp Out in Your Back Yard 


By Dan Beard, Author of “Jack of All Trades,” etc. 


S WE cannot all live in the country I am 

A going to tell you how to camp out in 
your own back yard. 

The first thing necessary for a real camp is 

the camp fire. But our fire is not to be a 

fiercely-blazing bonfire, endangering the lives 


1 












Figures 1, 2, 3.—To Build the Fire Hole 
Use a Box with One End Knocked Out, 
or Prop Up Three Boards 


of the children, but a safe little fire used for 
cooking our camp food. To make it doubly 
safe for the back yard and to prevent all 
danger of its spreading in the dry grass I 
have invented for 
your use the 
Tecumseh camp 
stove. 

Takeany old box 
(Figure 1) and 
knock out one end 
of it (Figure 2). 
Then fill it with 
earth, leaving a pit 





Figure 4.—Showing 
How the Fire Hole 
Looks from Above 


Figure 5.—The Fire 
Hole When in Use 


or fire hole, like the V-shaped hole shown in 
Figure 4, and your camp stove is ready for 
use. Or take three pieces of board (Figure 3), 
set them up on edge and hold them in place 


67 8 9 
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Figures 6, 7,8, 9.—The Pot-Hook in Process 
of Making 
Figure 10.—A Pot-Hook Made of Two Sticks 


with some stakes driven into the ground; fill 
in with dirt or mud and mould it as shown 
by the plan (Figure 4) and the elevation 
(Figure 5), then build your fire in the pit. 


You will no- 
A 





i 4 9 = tice that the pit 

| | or fire hole is 

bigger at one 

6, r ~~ |© end than at the 

| | other. This is 

in order that the 
| eee 


= smail vessels, 
such as the 
coffee-pot or tea- 
kettle, may rest over the fire at the narrow 
end, and the larger ones like the frying-pan 
may be set at the broad end. Both the big 
and the little cooking pots and pins may rest 


higure 11.—The Canvas Used 








Figure 12.—The Canvas Supported and 
Pegged Down 


over the fire, bridging it, so to speak, with no 
danger of falling into the fire hole. 

The gypsy crane is made by driving two 
forked sticks on each side of the fireplace and 
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Figure 12'4.—Another Way to Secure the Canvas 


resting a stick horizontally in the forks of the 
uprights from which may hang the pot-hooks. 

To make a pot-hook take an old stick with 
branches on it (Figure 6). Trim off all but 
one branch (Figure 7), drive a nail in the 
other end, as in Figure 8, then hang it on the 
gypsy crane in the manner shown by Figure g. 

Or take two sticks (Figure 7), cut them off 
diagonally, as in the upper diagram (Figure 
10), and then nail them together after the 
manner shown by the lower diagram (Figure 
10), and you willthave a real rustic pot-hook. 

Of course, rustic sticks are not always ob- 
tainable in a large city, but in that case any 
stick will do with two nails, one at each end, 
in place of the branches. 


Now that you have a camp fire all that you 
need in the way of utensils is a few old tin 
pie-plates, some kitchen knives, forks and 
spoons, one or two lard-cans for pots, and a 
frying-pan—and you are ready to bake beans, 
fry flapjacks, roast potatoes and live on real 
camper’s fare. 

If the kitchen knives and forks which I 
have suggested are too civilized for you— 
that is, if they are not suggestive enough of 
Robinson Crusoe or the Swiss Family Robin- 
son— you can use your ingenuity in carving 
some wooden forks from soft pine, cedar or 
apple-wood. Hanging on my studio wall is 
a most beautifully-made wooden knife, and a 
fork to match it, manufactured by some boys 
away in the mountains of Kentucky. There 
is also a large hickory fork for mashing po- 
tatoes, made by an ancestor of some of the 
Long Island people, and I have several 
wooden spoons and ladles which were made 
by Americans a hundred years ago or more, 
whittled out of wood with jack-kunives. Now, 
what the boys in the mountains of Kentucky 
can do without the aid of modern tools, and 
what our great-grandfathers did with their 
jack-knives, should be a simple task for the 
up-to-date, twentieth-century lad. Take a 
kitchen fork for a pattern and your pocket- 
knife and see what you can do. 


| e- BUILD your fire do not use any paper: 
there is no paper in the forests, and your 
camp in the back yard is, we are playing, in 
the wilderness. In place of paper whittle 
some shavings from a dry stick and bunch 
them together in the fire hole; then split 
some small sticks, make them about eight 
inches long and as thick as your finger, cut 
their edges as if you were going to make 
some more shavings, but leave the shavings 
adhering to the sticks. Place these sticks 
together in the fire hole over the shavings and 
place them so that they will form a wigwam 
—so that their bottom ends will spread ina 
rough circle and their top ends meet. Now 
light « match and ignite the shavings, and 
when the fire is blazing carefully add small, 
dry pieces of wood until all is burning merrily. 

A good cooking fire should have more hot 
coals than flame, so you must feed the fire 
constantly until the fire hole is filled with 
glowing embers, and then you may put on the 
frying-pan or kettle, or both. With this fire 
you can cook almost anything that can be 
cooked in the kitchen range; it is splendid 
for popcorn, better than any stove or range 
for baking beans, and when green corn makes 
its appearance the hot coals will roast the 
corn to perfection for you. 

By having a hot fire, then scooping out the 
hot coals, saving them hot, and lining the fire 
hole with green corn husks, you can make an 
oven for parching corn as the Indians did; 
these coals will cook almost anything if you 
place it on the green corn husks and then 
cover it with more green husks, and on the 
top of these put the hot coals which you 
scooped from the fireplace before lining it; 
break and spread them, cover the top with 
fine ashes, and leave them to do the cooking. 

It takes time to cook in this way, but the 
beauty of it is that your stove needs no care, 
and after the coals are heaped in place you 
may go to bed, if you want to, and in the 
morning find a hot breakfast awaiting you. 


TENT will bea great addition to the com- 

fort of yourcamp, but, lacking one, you can 
make a shelter of poles nailed together in the 
form of atent and shingled with barrel-staves. 
Barrel-staves have very much the appearance 
of the rived shingles which the woodsmen 
rive or split from logs. They call them 
‘“shakes,’’ ‘‘clapboards’’ or ‘‘splits,’’ ac- 
cording to the locality. But if you have a 
piece of awning, canvas, old sail or similar 
material you may improvise a tent. Suppose 
the piece is of the form of Figure 11; it can 
be thrown over the clothes-line, or a clothes- 
line prop may be used, supported at each end 
by forked sticks, and the canvas pegged down 
at sides, as is shown in Figure 12. In case 
there are no eyelets to which to attach tent- 
ropes and you do not wish to-injure the 
material, the sides may be.secured ‘by allow- 
ing them to rest upon a-plank and fastening 
them there with a strip of wood nailed over 
the canvas, as shown in Figure 12%. You 
will notice that the nails in this case “are 
driven in at the ends of the strip only, and 
they cannot injure the piece of awning. 


IGURE 13 shows another manner of build- 
ing a shelter tent of this same piece of cloth. 
Now, if you will cut a piece of writing- 
paper in the form of Figure 11, fold it in the 
middle horizontally along the line BE and 
crease it, then smooth it out again and fold in 








Figure 13.—A Shelter Tent from the Same Canvas 


the same manner and crease it at GH, the 
creases will, of course, correspond with the 
dotted lines BE and GH. Next, fold the 
corner A over so that the folded edge makes 
a straight line from B to H (Figure 14). Do 
the same with the 
corner D so that 
the folded edge 
makes a straight 
line from EtoH; 
then fold up the 
lower corners C 
and F, as in 
Figure 16, and 
you will find that 
you have a little 
paper tent with a 
carpeted floor; 
that is, you will 


have one after 

you have taken 16 

up the diamond- 

shaped Figure 16 . 
and loosened the 

folds as they are 


in Figure 17, 
after which bring 
Aand D together, 
and F and C will 
meet and form the front of the tent, the slit 
between CG and FG forming the doorway. 
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Figures 14, 15, 16.—The Steps 


What can be done with paper can be done | 


with canvas, but, of course, the latter will 
not hold its form as paper does unless it has 
a frame of 
some sort to 
support it; so, 
after you have 
folded your 
piece of can- 
vas (Figure 
11) in the 
form of Fig- 


ure the line, 
BG or EG, 
and cut two 
sticks about a foot longer than these lines 
(see BG and EG, Figure 19), join the sticks 
with a wire nail so as to form a crotch at G 
(Figure 19) and drive the ends E and B 
into the earth until the part left above will 
correspond Cc 
with the “ad 
length of NS 
EG and BG 
(Figure RN 
18). The YY 
distance \\ 
between 
these sticks 
where they N 
enter the NX 
ground : 
must not be 
greater : << 
than the FWssss 
distance EB ~S> 
of Figure Figure 18.—The Triangular Tent 
+ ae Seen from Above 
deed, all 
these distances on the framework should be 
an inch or two less than on the cover, so as 
to insure a fit. 

Now rest your clothes-line prop in the notch 
at G and you will have the frame complete. 
The advantage of this tent is that no nails or 


holes are nec- A. 
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essary in tlre 
cover, and 
when the camp- 
ing season is bi 





over the cover foam 
may be re- MIG 
moved unin- \ A } 
jured. NAN \ 


Figure 19.—The Support Made of Three Poles 











in Making a Third Kind of Tent | 


ure 16, meas- | 


| “It is scratched.” 
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Treasures of the 
Lumber-room 


“An unlikely place to find treasures?” 
Rummage and see. . 

Along with trunks, headless dolls and 
oddments, go pieces of furniture — too 
shabby to use, too good to throw away. 

There they lie for years, out of sight, 
out of mind. :Dust them off and look 
them over. ' 

Maybe you find a chair, so old-fashioned 
that it would be at ease only in a junk shop. 

“One leg is rickety.” Glue will fix that. 
Try enamel, stain, 
varnish, polish — whatever is needed. 

“But the upholstering is torn. If one 
could but afford leather it would be a 
triumph!” 

You can afford something better — 


S 
| LEATHER 


which looks so like leather that the ghost of a calf 
couldn't tell it from his own skin, and wears as well. 
It is wonderful, and as beautiful as it is serviceable. 
“But,” you object, “it comes in the piece, does 
it not?” 
True, and when you know its value, that’s how 
you'll want it. 





We have for sale, as practicable samples, four sizes 
of Chair Seats (Morocco embossed), which gives 
| you the amount of material you want, making the 
| cost very small for chairs that need reupholstering. 
| We will send, on receipt of price, and name of 
| upholsterer, the following Chair Seats: — Squares, 
| 18x 18 inches, 25 cents; 25x25 inches, 50 cents; 
| 27x27 inches, 70 cents, and 36x36 inches, $1.00. 


That makes it possible for anyone to test it for 
| next to nothing, and the old chair from the lumber- 
| room may grace the parlor and be .the choicest bit 
| of furnishing. 

| So, there may be lots of things in that lumber- 
room besides chairs which, by the aid of Pantasote, 
will become real treasures, and the glory of their 
age far outshine their youth. 

Pantasote is durable, bright, handsome, easily 
cleaned, fire amd waterproof. Under friction it gets 
that fine. lustre of old natural leather so much 
admired. 


When buying s by the yard look for the 
word PANTASOTE embossed on selvage edge 
every 3 yard, for protection against fraudulent 
siaiuen~laladiaen which fail to imitate are useless 
and objectionable. Accept no furniture as covered 
_ with PANTASOTE from your dealer or up- 
holstercr unless it bears our trade-mark label as 
shown below. Do not accept his “Just as good” 
theory ; insist upon PANTASOTE. 








If you want an artistic treat send for ow 
new Catalogue, which contains the story — 


“The Old Man 
in the Coach” 


profusely illustrated in 10 colors by leading 
artists. It gives particulars, prices, and includes 
sample of the material, exact tints from which to 
select. It also includes cuts showing the handsomest 
and most extensive line of leather covered furniture, 
giving prices and details of each piece. Just write 
us and it will be sent paid. The number is 
limited. Writetoday. You will be delighted. 


Address 


The 

Pantasote .. 

Company 
Dept. L 


-'»= 11Broadway 
New York 






This 
label on 
genuine 


Pantasote 
Furniture. 


Send For Free Catalogue 
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ET us goto the mar- 
ket — you and I. 
By ‘‘ you’’ I mean 


every reader of THE 
JOURNAL who does not 
already know how to 
buy household sup- 
plies. 

We will consider 
ourselves a class. _ In 
this class you may 
ask questions freely. 
If the teacher does not 
take up some subject that you are interested 
in ask her to do so. If you do not under- 
stand some things that she tells you ask her 
to make. those points clear. We shall go 
not only to the markets but to the grocery as 
well, for I want you to learn just how to buy 
everything that is needed for the table. In 
a subject like marketing, which covers so 
many things, only a small fraction of them 
can be studied in one lesson, but eventually 
we shall cover them all in our monthly strolls 
and chats in the markets and stores. 

If you will follow me closely you will in 
the course of the year learn how to judge of 
the quality of food materials, and how to 
select the foods that shall be the best for your 
family and purse. 


The Way to Tell Good Lettuce 


OW attractive and refreshing the fresh 
vegetables look, with all shades of green 
brightened by the reds of the radishes, beets 
and tomatoes, the orange of the young carrots, 
and the silvery white of the onions and leeks! 
Vegetable and fruit stands are to me the most 
attractive of any in the markets. Let us 
examine each kind of vegetable. 

Here, for example, arethree kinds of lettuce. 
These large, loose heads with long leaves are 
what is known as Cos lettuce. This is the 
French Romaine. When properly bleached, 
as these are, all but the outer leaves are very 
crisp and tender, so there is but very little 
waste to this kind of lettuce. If not bleached 
it is unsatisfactory. Always have the dealer 
open the head that you may be sure that it is 
bleached. Here is head lettuce. You will 
notice that the outer leaves are large, loose 
and green, and that the centre of the head feels 
firm and hard. If you draw a few leaves 
away from the centre you will find a solid 
head of very pale green, crisp leaves. As 
only the crisp, bleached leaves are suitable for 
salad it is important that each head contain 
as many of them as possible. Here is another 
head of lettuce, which is large and looks as 
well as the one we have just examined, but 
you see that this head is loose and soft. 
There are but few bleached, tender ieaves 
here. The first head costs ten cents and this 
seven, but the hard head is cheaper at ten 
cents than is this one at seven. Here is a 
lot of the hearts of lettuce, all white, crisp 
leaves; they are selling twofor five cents. If 
they were fresh and good this would be the 
cheapest way to purchase this salad. These 
hearts have been taken from old, decaying 
lettuce; if you will examine the leaves you 
will find spots of red on the mid-ribs. If you 
should eat a piece you would find that it has 
a taste of decayed leaves. 


DRAWN BY HELENE WOOD 


To Buy Asparagus and Spinach 


ET us look atthe asparagus. Notice the dif- 
ference inthe bunches. Here is the white 
asparagus; you will notice that the spears are 
shorter and thicker thanthe green. This kind 
of asparagus is produced by covering the 
crowns of the plants with an extra depth of 
earth. The spears are cut just as they begin 
to peep through the earth. Owing to the 
quick and protected growth the bleached 
asparagus is more tender than the green, and 
therefore there is less waste. But on the 
other hand, it lacks the fine flavor of the green 
plant. Observe the difference in the bunches 
of the green asparagus. Here is a bunch 
where every spear is large. This is called an 
‘‘extra’’ and brings the highest price. Next 
is the bunch known as “‘ primes’’; the spears 
are medium size. The primes sell lower than 
the extras. One of these bunches will serve 
more people than will a bunch of the extras, 
and are, even aside from the price, more 
economical. 

Here are some bunches made up of much 
smaller spears than the primes; these are 
called ‘‘ seconds,’’ but if the spears are tender 
it will be an economical and satisfactory 
purchase. 

Here is still another grade. This bunch is 
called ‘‘ culls.’’ You will notice how very 
small the spears are and that a great many of 
them have begun to branch out. There are 
not many culls now, but later in the season a 
great many are sold in the cheap markets, on 
the sidewalks and by street peddlers. No 
matter what the price, they are expensive and 
a disappointment as a vegetable, but they can 
be used for asparagus soup. The spears of 
tender asparagus can be pierced with the 
finger-nail at least five inches below the top. 

At this time of year spinach is apt to be 
found in the market in all stages of growth. 
The young, tender plants are the best and also 
the most expensive. Old spinach that is 
going to seed will be found wasteful and 
unsatisfactory. Here is a sample of old 
spinach; notice how dark, thick and tough 


By Maria Parloa 





the leaves are. Tear a leaf and observe how 
full it is of fine threads. See, too, here and 
there are blossoms. Very dirty spinach costs 
a good deal, in the time and patience that 
are required to clean it. 


One of the Cheapest Early Vegetables 


E FIND green and butter or wax beans in 

the market a good part ofthe year. When 
in perfection they are crisp, tender and free 
from strings. If on breaking the pod you find 
strings, seed and fine fibres you may be sure 
that the beans will not be tender; they have 
grown too long. 

In the past twenty years market gardeners 
have made great improvements in the quality 
of green and wax beans. If gathered at the 
proper time they will cook in half an-hour. 
The best kind are stringless when young 
The beans we are examining now are wilted; 
they have come from the South and are prob- 
ably a week old; but they are tender and 
stringless. I find that soaking in cold water 
for six hours or more restores the crispness 
and freshness, and when cooked they are very 
satisfactory. - At ten or fifteen cents a quart 
they are one of the cheapest of the early 
vegetables. 

The small, flat, white turnip is often a lot- 
tery, even when you grow it in your own 
garden. After it has attained a certain growth 
it is liable to become spongy. 

Carrots, when grown too slowly or too long, 
become filled with woody fibre. The same 
is true of parsnips, beets, salsify and kohl- 
rabi. The only way to test any of these 
vegetables is to cut it. 


Fish Requires Great Care in Buying 


ITH the exception of milk, perhaps, there 

is no other food that requires greater 
care in selection than does fish. It is not so 
much the kind as the condition of the fish 
that is important. Freshness is the prime 
essential. 

Fresh fish will be firm, the eyes full, the 
fins firm and stiff, the gills red. When the 
flesh is soft and flabby, the eyes dull and 
sunken, and the fins flexible, the fish is stale. 
There are seasons when even perfectly fresh 
fish are not good. All kinds of fish are poor 
directly after having spawned. Delicate fish, 
like shad and whitefish, do not keep well and 
should not be eaten at a great distance from 
where they are caught. 

Here are some fresh shad from the Hudson 
River. Notice the small head, bright red 
gills and the bright, light scales, all of which 
are proof that the fish is fresh. 

‘Miss Parloa,’’ somebody may say, ‘‘ the 
dealer tells me that the price of a roe-shad 
is seventy-five cents and of a jack-shad fifty 
cents. What makes the difference?’’ 

The roe-shad is generally larger and more 
tender and juicy than the jack-shad. Besides, 
the roe is considered a great delicacy. 


Halibut, Trout and Salmon 


ERE is a large white fish from which a 

portion has been cut. I should judge from 
the part which is left that the whole fish must 
have weighed about seventy-five pounds. 
Notice what a clear pearly-white the flesh is, 
and the close, firmtexture. These traits indi- 
cate that the fish is fresh and of good quality. 
The skin of the fish on the side we see is 
white. If we could turn it over we would 
find that the skin on the other side is black. 
This black should be removed before cooking 
the fish. The best way to do this is to put 
the skin-side into boiling water for about two 
minutes, then scrape off the black. 

The dealer will cut the fish into pieces suit- 
able for boiling, broiling, baking, etc. When 
it is to be baked or boiled get a thick piece. 
For broiling have the slices cut across the 
body of the fish, and nearly two inches thick. 
Halibut is twenty cents a pound today. 
When it is scarce it often sells for thirty cents 
a pound. There is so little waste to this fish 
that it is as cheap at twenty cents a pound as 
would be other kinds of fish, having many 
fins and bones, at fifteen cents a pound. 

I want you to examine the halibut on this 
stand. You will notice that the flesh has a 
yellowish tinge instead of a pearly-white, and 
that it looks soft and flabby. This fish when 
cooked will be dry and poorly flavored. Here 
is a small halibut, which weighs, perhaps, 
ten pounds. This is called a chicken halibut. 
The flesh is delicate and tender. Chicken 
halibut weighing as little as three or four 
pounds is sometimes found in the market. 
These small fish are very nice for baking. 

Brook trout and salmon are now in season 
and are the most beautiful fish in the market. 
Observe the coloring of the brook trout. 
The head and back are a mixture of brown, 
green and yellow, and the sides a grayish blue 
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dotted with crimson 
and yellowspots. This 
fish is always small, 
and always expensive 
in the city markets. 

‘‘ What is the best 
method of cooking 
trout?’’ you ask. 

I think that the 
‘*Sportsman’s style’’ 
is the best. Open the 
fish near the head and 
remove their internal 
organs. Wash the fish quickly in cold water. 
Season with salt and roll in flour. Fry some 
thin slices of salt pork. Take out the pork 
and fry the fish in the fat. The fat must be 


very hot when the fish go in, and they must | 


be watched carefully and turned frequently. 
When crisp and brown serve them at once, 
garnishing the dish with the slices of salt 
pork. Cooked in this manner they leave 
nothing to be desired. 

Here is a fine lot of salmon. The small 
ones are generally sold for boiling or baking. 
The large ones are cut into portions suitable | 
for boiling, baking, broiling, etc. The mid- 
dle is considered the best part of the fish. 
There is less waste to this part than in the 
head and tail pieces. 
always cut from the middle. The head and 
shoulders and the tail end are suitable for 
boiling. The price of these is a little lower 
than for the middle cuts. The flesh of good 
salmon will be red, firm and large flaked. 
This salmon has all these qualities. Salmon 
is so rich that you will require only half as 
much as you do of any other kind of fish. 

** Miss Parloa, isn’t fish more economical 
than butcher’s meat?’’ 

Yes, in places where fish is abundant and 
cheap it would be more economical than 
meat, but when fish ranges from twelve to 
twenty-five cents a pound it is less economical 
than meat. You must remember that fish 
always requires some sort of sauce or fat, 
which, of course, adds to the cost. 


Some Points on Mutton and Lamb 


ET us examine the mutton and lamb. 
Notice this hindquarter of mutton. The 
back and leg are well covered with hard, 
white fat. The kidney fat is white, firm and 
in generous quantity. The only lean, cut 
meat you see is at the end of the loin. You 
will observe that it is dark red, fine grained 
and juicy. This is what would be called 
prime mutton. Many housekeepers would 
object to it on account of the amount of fat. 
Here is a quarter that is less fat. It will be 
a more economical purchase than the first 
quarter because the proportion of lean meat 
will be greater, and of fat less. It is good 
meat, but will be less tender and juicy than 
that cut from the very fat piece. Here isa 
quarter which has very little fat on the back 
and leg. You can see the lean through the 
skin on the leg, and it looks dry and dark. 
The lean at the end of the loin is pale, coarse 
grainedand loose. The fat hasa yellow tinge 
and is not hardand dry. This is a poor quality. 
‘Miss Parloa, what gives the woolly taste 
to mutton?’’ 

Do you notice the thin 
covers the fat? This is full of oil ducts that 
fed the wool. If this is left on it will im- 
part the woolly taste to the meat. It can 
be pulled off, or it may be pared off with a 
sharp knife. 

Spring lamb is one of the luxuries of this 
season. It is so small that it is cut into only 
four parts. It is so tender that even the neck 
is suitable for roasting or broiling. You will 
notice that the flesh of this lamb is a delicate 
pink and the fat a clear white. 
two months the markets will be supplied with 
lambs four or five times as large. The flesh 
will be a deeper pink. The neck and breast 
will be less tender. These larger animals 
will be cut like mutton, and the price will be 
about the same as for mutton. 


What May be Found in the Markets 


HE following lists of what is in the markets 
will be a help to you when planning your 
daily meals and purchases. 

BUTCHER’S MEAT. Beef, mutton, 
spring lamb (expensive), veal, pork, 
and salt tongues, liver, kidneys, sweetbreads, 
hearts, calves’-head. 

PouLTRY. Fowl, capon, roasting chickens 
(high and scarce), spring broilers (small and 
expensive), turkey, pigeons, squabs, domes- 
tic ducks, guinea-fowl. 

FisH. Cod, haddock, halibut, flounder, 
spring herring, mackerel, striped bass, red 
snapper, brook trout, salmon, shad, 
fish, carp, shrimps, lobsters, oysters, clams, 
terrapin, crabs, pan-fish. 

FRESH VEGETABLES. Asparagus, spinach, 
Swiss chard, Southern cabbage, peas, string 
beans, lettuce, okra, tomatoes, leeks, Ber- 
muda onions, green onions, chives, sorrel, 
dandelion, salsify, parsnips, beets, carrots, 
turnips, new potatoes, squash, cauliflower, 
cress, radishes, cucumbers, mushrooms. 

Fruits. Apples (scarce), oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, bananas, pineapples, strawberries, 
rhubarb. 


membrane that 


early 


NOTE — This is the first article of a series on marketing 
which Miss Parloa is writing for The Journal. The second 
will appear in the next issue. 
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A Breakfast 
in Itself 


“Food monotony” — the 
bane of housekeeping — is 


“easily avoided by the house- 


Pieces for broiling are | 


wife who knows SHREDDED 
WHEAT Biscuit. There 


_comes a time in every house- 


hold when the lamb-chops 


lose their savor and the eggs 
are slightly redolent of their 


long journey from the hennery 
to cold storage—then it is 
that the housewife turns with 


glad satisfaction to SHREDDED 


| WHoLe WHEAT. 
jaded stomach rebels against 


| 


In about | 


When the 


meat and eggs try two toasted 
shredded wheat biscuits with 
hot milk or cream or fresh 
fruits for breakfast. Then 
toasted Triscuit for lunch and 
a delicious shredded wheat 
biscuit pattie with creamed 
peas or chicken for dinner. 
Eat nothing else and watch 
the welcome return of good 
digestion, health and strength. 


After you have tried all 
“the others’ you will come 
back to SHREDDED WHOLE 
WueEart, the cleanest, purest, 
most nutritious cereal food 
made. 


The Biscuit should ahwvays 


be slightly warmed before 


fresh 
serves, 





serving. 


TriscuiT is the Shredded 
Whole Wheat cracker, better 
than bread for toast, delicious 
with butter, cheese or pre- 


The “Vital Question’ Cook 
Book is sent free. 


Tut NATURAL Foop COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





“IT'S ALL IN THE SHREDS” 











yr, 
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What to Eat 


haps more than enough— 

about dietetic sins, but I can- 
not refrain from uttering a 
protest against the usual methods 
of ordering stimulating foods for 
persons over fifty years of age. 
At each period of life the food 
must harmonize with the condi- 
tions. Consider for a moment 
the great change that naturally 
comes during our descending de- 
velopment, that from fifty years 
onward the vital powers are 
lowered; there is a diminishing 
of the elasticity of the muscles 
and a feebler blood current. Our eliminating 
powers are equally slow. The heart gives 
out most easily. Why stimulate when there 
is little vitality to withstand the extra exer- 
tion? It would be foolish indeed to whip a 
worn-out horse, when by a little gentle care 
he might be able to do light work for a long 
while, and be easily worthy of his keep. 
Under unnecessary strains our bodies give 
out long before they should. It is more diffi- 
cult to correct an erroneous idea than to 
implant a correct one at first, and it is in- 
correct to overfeed persons who have passed 
their middle life, notwithstanding the idea 
that food gives vitality. To grow old gently 
and gracefully one need not particularly 
change the order of diet, but cut off in amount 
at least one-third, and later one-half. The 
digestive powers are lessened, and naturally 
the appetite is smaller. We need but little 
fuel to feed the slow-burning fires; an over- 
quantity simply chokes them. 


| HAVE written enough — per- 


Don't Take Stimulants or Appetizers 


AM fully convinced by my own practices 

and careful observation that one may, with 
a correct diet, after one has passed fifty, 
accomplish almost as much work as when 
one was young, providing the food is easily 
digestible, in smaller quantities and taken at 
longer intervals, allowing the blood to be 
used for other vital processes. Don’t take 
stimulants or appetizers; they are dangerous 
and treacherous and induce one to take a 
greater amount of food than is needed. 

Self-indulgence is one of the great evils and 
drawbacks to good health, especially to 
women. When a person is weak, overfeed- 
ing will not give strength. It is a general 
rule that all persons with impaired vigor, 
either from age, overwork with bad food, or 
sickness, should have just enough easily- 
digested food to nourish the body, not enough 
to clog the organs or ruin the mental or phys- 
ical powers. Do not overlook the importance 
of now and then changing the diet; this 
aids true digestion. The most distressing 
part of the work of a dietitian is the inability 
to correct or arrest the onward tendency to 
self-indulgence in eating and drinking. 

Unhappily the want of wisdom in caring 
for the body causes one-half.of the children 
born in this country to die before they reach 
their twenty-fifth year. A system that pre- 
serves only one-half of the lives that it 
creates certainly is faulty. We must and do 
pay the penalty of all our erroneous feeding. 
Dishes should be most appetizing and sightly, 
but simple in compound. There is a great 
satisfaction and enjoyment to be derived from 
a well-appointed table. 


Overeating Tends to Make Older People Fat 


N SEVERAL articles I have spoken of the 

storing of foods. For instance, starch is 
converted into sugar in the process of diges- 
tion; sugar is converted into other sugars, and 
both are burned to produce heat and, in turn, 
energy. If we eat an excess of these foods 
— more than is needed by the system — they 
are stored in the form of fat, aud it must be 
remembered that after we pass fifty it is more 
difficult to dispose of these foods, as our capac- 
ity for storage varies greatly with our occupa- 
tion and age. Ina young person overeating 
may be, and frequently is, rectified by a severe 
‘*bilious’’ attack or a sick headache; the 
same process, however, is not so easily cor- 
rected after we have passed our fiftieth year. 
The physical worker, even after he grows 
older, especially if his exercise be in the open 
air, can dispose of more food than the office 
man, and he also enjoys the pleasure of satis- 
fying his healthy appetite. An abundance of 
pure air enables both men and women to 
resist the many sources of evil which are 
apt to affect indoor workers; they do not ac- 
cumulate fat so readily, and the waist-line 
does not increase to such enormous propor- 
tions. Both men and women as they grow 
older store fat nearer the digestive tract; their 
abdomen increases in size as well as their 
waist-line; the balance of unexpended nour- 
ishment tells heavily against them. 

Liquid foods taken with solid diet are ob- 
jectionable in old age. The habit of dipping 
bread in tea or coffee is to be condemned; it 
prevents mastication, causes flatulency, and 
impairs the whole digestion. Bread and milk 
are not so objectionable, especially if the 
bread has been thoroughly dried or toasted; 
mastication of the milk with the bread aids 
in its digestion. ‘Foods, both liquids and 
solids, require mastication for mechanical and 
chemical reasons; they must be broken apart 
to give the secretions of the stomach an 
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opportunity to act quickly 
before unnatural fermen- 
tations set in. These 
conditions are more apt to 
grow after one passes one’s 
fiftieth year. For chemical reasons the saliva 
must be mixed with many foods to aid in 
their primary digestion. Flatulency and sour 
stomach are frequently caused by the food 
remaining too long in the stomach; artificial 
or unnatural digestion caused by the micro- 
organisms in the stomach overpowers the 
natural digestion, and the food is lost. We 
have not received the proper nourishment, al- 
though we may have eaten more than enough. 
In a short time we are hungry and must eat 
again. This is, perhaps, one of the most 
serious drawbacks that comes to the aged. 
The relation of overfeeding to liver and kidney 
derangements and to the production of overfat 
is well known. We can tell exactly the 
food upon which each person lives by the 
general appearance of the body, its elasticity 
and energy. Adjust the income and keep the 
relation well balanced between it and the out- 
flow, and health and strength with old age 
will be the compensation. 

In youth, or before we reach the middle 
life, when we are in the full vigor of activity, 
a little fat stored is not a source of evil; it is 
by no means in our favor, but at the same 
time it does not produce the evil effects that 
come from such an accumulation in later 
years. 


We Cannot Consume as Much Food 


N SUMMING up, it must be understood that 

after we pass fifty we cannot consume the 
same amount of food that we have been eating 
before. There must not be an abrupt cutting 
off, but let there be a light breakfast, an 
equally light luncheon, or, better, our dinner 
in the middle of the day, and a light, easily- 
digested supper. While personally I do not 
eat breakfasts, and lead a very active life, 
I am quite sure that many persons after they 
pass fifty, especially women who spend most 
of their time indoors and take but little exer- 
cise, will do better and live longer on three 
light meals a day. My working hours are 
very long, and my heaviest mental work is 
done in the morning; hence it seems wise and 
best to use my blood in doing my work rather 
than in digesting a breakfast or trying to do 
both at the same time. One cannot ‘‘ burn 
the candle at both ends’’ without using it up 
in a short time. The idle, who eat ricli, 
heavy meals, must, before they are sixty, or 
even fifty, become acquainted with the twinges 
of gout and rheumatism, caused by an un- 
healthy deposit in the body. These poisons 
undermine the whole constitution and shorten 
the term of life—and when we speak of life 
we mean that active period in which we truly 
live. I know a dozen people, perhaps more, 
now long past ninety, who have violated many 
laws of health and still live, but these people 
have not done very much to aid the progress 
of the world. ‘A person is as old as his 
arteries,’’ and I have seen arteries seventy 
years old in men only forty, not from over- 
work —simply from bad feeding and excessive 
living. 


Chickens, Fish and Vegetables are Good 


EEF is stimulating; in fact, all red meats 

are; after we pass fifty twice a week for 
such food is quite sufficient. : Mutton and 
lamb, equally nutritious and a little more 
easily digested, are not so stimulating. 
Chickens, fish and the lighter meats should 
take the place of heavy, made dishes, and 
easily-digested vegetables should be added. 
The activity of the lower bowel is lessened at 
this age, and we must use sufficient waste food 
to keep upa natural condition. Severe acids, 
as well as sweets, must be used sparingly, 
and veal and pork should be cut entirely 
from the diet, except now and then a piece 
of broiled breakfast bacon. Soft eggs and 
breakfast bacon make an admirable lunch- 
eon or breakfast for those who have passed 
fifty. While personally I do not eat pork 
in any form, I am sure that bacon is not 
injurious to most persons. Butter, cream and 
olive-oil should form a part of every meal; it 
is not necessary that all of these should be 
taken at every meal, but one or the other 
always; avery well-cooked cereal with cream 
and a piece of whole-wheat bread will make 
an admirable supper. Baked apples, care- 
fully-stewed prunes, and the sub-acid fruits, 
well cooked, such as bananas and figs, are 
all excellent. Milk toast, egg dishes, light 
nieats, cornbread, whole-wheat bread, and 
now and then Boston brown bread, should 
be substituted for more complicated dishes. 
When peas and beans are used they should be 
passed through a sieve or colander to remove 
the hulls, which are indestructible in the di- 
gestive tract, and in old age are likely to 
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produce a catarrhal irritation; 
even the young green peas care- 
fully boiled and pressed through 
a sieve are more digestible than 
when served in the usual manner. 
Baked potatoes, indeed potatoes 
in any form except fried, are 
easily digested. Rice is food 
par excellence — eat it every day 
at least once; it is best served 
as a vegetable, but rather than 
not at all take it with cream or 
in the form of pudding. Cakes 
and pies should be eliminated, 
except now and then a piece of 
sponge cake or a macaroon. 

I presume that most dietitians would rec- 
ommend tripe, sweetbreads and calf’s liver, 
but I have a feeling that the internal organs 
of the animal are more subject to disease than 
the flesh is. They are the digestive organs, 
and I doubt if they are really good food; per- 
haps tripe is the most desirable of the three, 
but all of them are usually made into com- 
plicated, highly-seasoned dishes difficult to 
digest. Of course, there is no remedy known 
to science to correct old age; I am only plead- 
ing that we may grow old gracefully, and that 
we may be able to live our full term, and be 
really alive. It is not an easy task to put be- 
fore you the overwhelming theories regarding 
our diet as we pass the middle life. Habits 
are formed and they are difficult to correct. 

One man tells me that he is always hungry, 
and when I point out the evils of overeating 
he can see them all, but he has not the strength 
of mind to conquer his uncontrollable habit. 
Those who survive the dangerous period be- 
tween fifty and sixty live, as a rule, to a good 
old age, and many retain their activity even 
past ninety, but the cases are few. 


About Tea, Coffee and Chocolate 


UST a word about tea, coffee and chocolate, 
allstimulants. If a person has been in the 

habit of using them freely so far I should say 
continue, but with a more moderate amount. 
Coffee is a cardiac stimulant, tea a nerve 
stimulant, and, like all other stimulants, 
have their reaction. The one thing greatly 
to be condemned is the use of these stimulants 
with other foods. I notice that old people 
take a mouthful of bread and butter and 
immediately a sip of tea or coffee. This 
is-a very bad habit. 

There is a large class of people who have 
not cared for their health in early years, to 
whom this article hardly applies, as it is diffi- 
cult to correct disease at this period of life. 
If one has an inherited tendency it must be 
fought in early life, and warded off until after 
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middle life. Then, as a rule, the health is 


far better than during the first half-century. 
We cannot dissipate, even for a single 
meal. Special occasions, as Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, are rather hard on the aged. 
Plum puddings and mince pies are not calcu 
lated to give the stomach easy work or rest. 
A little fruit or a rice pudding would be much 
better. A weak heart is usually weak in 
proportion to a diminishing digestive power; 
overload the stomach and you oppress the 
heart, when it often gives way suddenly. 


Frequent Small Meals are Better 


N CONCLUSION, let me urge that small 

meals frequently taken are better for the 
weak and the old than one large meal once 
a day; in extreme age sometimes four or five 
meals will give greater vitality than three. 
Cut off the stimulating foods, the red meats, 
oysters, and the internal organs of animals, 
and substitute the lighter meats, chicken, fish, 
lamb, and the more easily-digested vegeta- 
bles, along with eggs and milk. Avoid sweets 
and severe acids, and the leaves of plants, 
as cabbage, lettuce, and even celery, unless 
thoroughly masticated or finely minced. 
Where teeth are defective, as they are apt to 
be in old age, these hard vegetables cannot 
be sufficiently masticated to be wholesome. 


A Few Bills-of-Fare for Those Over Fifty 


BREAKFAST DINNER 
Cracked Wheat and Cream of Potato Seup 
Cream 


Minced Chicken on Toast 
Baked Apples Rice Stewed Celery 
Corn Muffins Prune Soufflé 


SUPPER 


Well-cooked Mush, Milk 


Clear Tomato Soup = Whole-Wheat Bread and 
Lamb Chops Pea Souffié Butter 


Baked Potato eet 
Grapefruit Salad 
Cream Cheese Wafers 


DINNER 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced Orange 
Poached Egg Toast 
SUPPER Sans 

Cold Chicken, Aspic — 
Brown Bread and Butter ‘ 
Baked Bananas Broiled Fish 

Sponge Cake Creamed Potatoes 
, Brown Bread Coffee 
OX —— 


SUPPER 


Cream of Tomato Soup 


BREAKFAST Farina, Cream 


Oatmeal and Cream Toast 
Stewed Prunes Toast Baked Apples 


NOTE — Next month Mrs. Rorer will tell why so many 
of us have crippled digestion. 
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Why food keeps 
longer and better in 


“Odorless’ 


Refrigerators 


Ask any good housekeeper her idea 
of a refrigerator and she will picture 
one that is ice-cold, never ‘‘ close’ and 
dry as a Colorado winter. If her voice 
has a satisfied ring the chances are she 
owns an ‘‘ Odorless.”’ 


The small refrigerator in this adver- 
tisement shows the system of direct 
circulation that keeps the inside of 
‘*Odorless ”’ Refrigerators a/ways fresh. 


— mer A strong cur- 
———= rent of pure, 
dry, freezing- 
cold air drops 
from the ice box 
at the top by 
way of a back 
flue and enters 
the food com- 
partments at the 
bottom. Here it 
flows up, pass- 
ing over the 
milk and butter 
. while perfectly 
fresh and over aé// the food in one 
direction only. Odor-charged air never 
re-circulates through an ‘‘Odorless,”’ 
and ‘because the air is constantly fresh- 
ened the refrigerator never smells 
‘*stale.’’ 




















This controlled circulation makes it 
possible to crowd an ‘‘Odorless”’ with 
milk, melons, fish, anything, without 
one dish becoming affected by the odor 
of another. 


**Odorless”’ insulation is perfect. 
The ‘‘Odorless’’ is easily kept at the 
proper temperature for preserving food, 
and this temperature is even—every 
part of an ‘‘Odorless’’ is cold. 


Ice water in improved cooler built 
in the ‘‘Odorless’’ will never taste of 
anything in the refrigerator. 


Provision shelves are of woven wire 
allowing the free circulation of air 
through the food compartments. 

The sweetest, dryest, coldest, most 
scientific refrigerator made. 


We ship prepaid 
on approval 


to any point east of the Rocky Mountains 
where not sold by dealer. If, after twenty 
days’ test the ‘‘Odorless’’ you ordered 
does not prove exactly as represented 
send it back at our expense and we will 
refund purchase price without question. 


Our new catalogue is handsomely 
illustrated with ‘‘Odorless”’ Refrigera- 
tors in solid oak cases and snow-white 
lining — all prices. Every woman with a 
liking for up-to-date household appoint- 
ments will grow enthusiastic over the 
beautiful refrigerators shown in this 
book. Write for it. Addtéss Dept. A. 


THE KEYSER MFG. CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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A pleasing example of an old-fashioned garden, minus the rather conventional box border. The brick walk 
and the well, or the summer-house, are effectively placed. 











This effect of pleasant vista is, of course, only possible when there is quite a little ground, but, in gardening, sug- 
gestions for smaller places can always be taken from larger ones. 




















The charming effect of the old-style garden, with its borders of pinks and tiger-lilies, is intensified by rose- The straight lines and sharp angles of any building bordering on a garden should be broken and softened, as in 
vines embowering the doorway and flower-boxes relieving the bareness of the windows. ee this glimpse of a California garden background, by the massing of decorative and flowering vines. 























Two points about this old garden worthy of special notice are the massing of shrubbery with the flowers to give 5% A delightful variation from the ordinary flower-garden is secured by this picturesque use of grasses and 
greater seclusion, and the placing of a sun-dial at the intersection of the long, grassy paths. , foliage plants effectively massed along the turf paths and in a circular bed in the centre. 





urdue Gardens 


y OfteAdapted to One’s Home Place 
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This effect, it will be noticed, is secured by putting a sun-dial in the centre of a circle with borders of flowers. 
It is a striking thing to come upon suddenly in a large estate. 








Awalk of this sort, covered by vines — grapes, roses or sometimes honeysuckle or wistaria— is a beautiful spot 
in a garden: a restful, shady, perfumed place. 

















oftened, as in The rose-arch in this case is not only a beautiful thing in itself, but also a delightful break in the perspective of 5 : There are few flowers more decorative or satisfactory than the larkspur, blooming for a long time, and when 
vines. a long path, its carelessly-ordered luxuriance being in keeping with the vista beyond. ee planted as in this garden the effect is vesy striking. 

















of grasses and There is no more charming place for a quiet stroll than along garden walk of this kind, with the old-time Ms An old-fashioned garden, with the old grass walks and box-bordered beds: a style very largely adopted by the old« *- 
ntre. f owers blooming on each side, and the restful, shady woods for a background. tg planters of gardens in Virginia and in New England. 








FOR FLOORS 
_FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 


If You Don’t 
aoe”. Know 


My That Rogers Stain- 
floor Finish is the best 
Floor Finish made, 
that it is also the best 
general Finish for Fur- 
niture and all Interior 
Woodwork, that it 
makes old floors look 
new and all floors and 
all woods look beau- 
tiful, that it gives a 
highly artistic finish 
to painted as well as 


































un- 
painted woods, that it 
does not obscure the 
grain like paint, that 
it is far more durable 
than varnish, that it 
shows neither heel 
marks nor scratches, 
that it is not affected 
by water, that itcan be 
applied by anybody, 
send us 25 cents to 
pay express charges, 
and we will deliver 





paid to your home 
address a good Brush 
and a Sample Can of 
Stainfloor, any color, 
Light Oak, Dark 
Oak, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Cherry, 
Malachite Green or 
Transparent, enough 
to cover 20 square 
feet, two coats. A 
trial of Rogers Stain- 
floor Finish always 
proves our contention as to its merits. 


Booklet mailed. free to any address. 


Detroit 
White Lead Works 
Dept. B 
Detroit, Mich. 














tans Bros. 
Pianos 


Have given supreme satisfaction for 
over 50 years and are made better to- 
day than ever before. 

Write for catalogue and general 
information. 

MUSICAL CELEBRITIES is the title of a 
handsome portrait collection of some of 
the world’s famous artists. 

If you are interested in pianos, we 
will send it free upon your request. 


HAINES BROS. 
101 C Haines, Rochester, N. Y. 




















EDDING INVITATIONS 23." 2222955; 

ments printed and 

engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 

100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, “ Wedding Etiquette,"” FREE 


J. W. COCKRUM, 582 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 








A GARDEN 
FOR EVERY CHURCH 


By Abby McClure 


N BERMUDA some of the churches have a plan 
| by which flowers are at their disposal for the deco- 
ration of the church at all times. 
in this way: Somewhere on the church property are 
planted such flowers as are most desirable for tlie 
purpose and are most easily grown. This custom 
serves a twofold purpose: that of beautifying the 


| surroundings and ot making attractive the church 


| itself. 


regarded as almost a sacrilege by the people. 

While we have not the advantage of flowers 
blooming the year round, as they have in Bermuda, 
there are certain perennials that can be planted 
so that the church never need be without some 
Howers for decorative purposes for the greater part 
of the year. 

It is not easy to keep a church supplied with 
flowers, as any one who has done church work real- 
izes. Those who have flowers sometimes are not 


| aware of the need of them in the church, and with 


| the flowers were right at hand, to be used for church | 


many others this way of helping does not appeal to 
them, especially if it requires definiteness and fore- 
thought. There is also a hesitancy on the part of 
the minister or leading members about suggesting 
this opportunity of being serviceable. If, however, 


| purposes alone, these difficulties would be easily 





| church 


avoided. 
‘Then there is another purpose to which this garden 
could be put. The minister of the church could 


gladden and brighten many a sick-room with a | 


clipping from its abundance. Every one knows 
how much a bunch of flowers, even of the most 
simple kind, is appreciated by the sick and how 
much cheer it brings to a sick-room. 


The time to start a church garden is in the spring, 
when people are at work thinning out and replant- 
ing their home gardens. There are plenty of plants 
that would find their way to the church garden if a 
postal were sent to jog memories. 

Another method would be to make a special day 
or a social affair of the planting and care of the 
garden, something like the 


prepared then or before, and the planting take 
place as a part of the jollification. Or a true 
** garden party” could be made of it with the at- 
traction of light refreshments. Of course, those 


having plants for the garden weuld bring them on 


| this occasion. 


The care of such a garden would not amount to | 


much after the laying out and planting for the year 
were done. In the country, where the duties of a 
sexton are light, its care would be a simple matter. 
But how to care for such a garden in the church 
without a sexton, or with a sexton who has not 
the time or the knowledge of such things, is another 
matter. One good way would be to get the children 


of the Sunday-school interested. Children are fond 
' of planting and of watching things grow, as has 
| been amply demonstrated by the kitchen gardens in 


| many a great city. 


One class in the Sunday-school 
might take the care of the garden for a month, and 


in this way the burden would be distributed. 


Just here I will suggest a means by which flowers 
may be kept fresh. In the vases which are used, 


especially selected forthis purpose, place about an | 


inch of sand before adding the water, and it will be 


found to be a great aid in keeping’ the Howers from | 


withering. 


It is managed | 


To use these flowers for other purposes is | 


Arbor Day | 
celebrations the children have in certain States. | 
If such a method were used the ground could be | 





As to the choice of flowers to be planted | | 


strongly recommend annuals, which are easy to 


| grow, and best lend themselves to the purpose in 
| mind. Peonies, irises and chrysanthemums of differ- 
ent colors and varieties could be planted ina long | 


§ | bed bordering a walk, with here and there an annual 
| blooming at a different time. 


If there are carriage 
sheds or an unsightly fence to be hidden, cosmos 
(an annual) or golden-glow (a perennial) with a 
border of white spirza could be planted to advan- 
tage. A clump of lilac bushes, hydrangeas and 
bridal-wreath could be planted in a corner. 


The accompanying list of plants has been selected 
with regard to the qualities necessary for church 


| decoration. As far as possible, flowers with long 
| stems, which are more easily arranged, have been 
chosen. 
PERENNIALS 

Iris Gaillardia (hardy) 

Peony Chrysanthemum 

Goiden-glow Gladiolus 

Spirzea Helianthus multiflorus 

Virginiana physostegia Rose 

Larkspur (hardy) Dahlia 

Daffodil 


SHRUBS OR BUSHES 


Lilac Bridal-wreath 
Hydrangea Snowball 
Dogwood 
ANNUALS 
Scarlet sage Scabiosa 
Cosmos Zinnia 
Aster 


There are many churches throughout the Jand that 


| could be beautified and made more attractive by 


flowers and shrubs, and at the same time afford a 
bountiful supply of bloom for church decorative 
purposes and for the rooms of the sick belonging to 
the church. ’ 

I have said nothing as to the desirability of 
placing flowers and plants in churches, as I take 
it for granted that this is generally understood. 
Certain churches, however, have gone farther along 
in this educative process, as they have a liturgical 
service. which marks the varying seasons with 
certain color values, appropriate, instructive and 
beautiful. To bring the flowers of God into the 
house of God ought to be as natural and instinct- 
ive as to beautify our homes with them. A church 


| at Easter, gloriously adorned with flowers and 


|. plants, is certainly most appealing to the senses. 
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There is a WELCOME in the 


very appearance of 


TRADE MARK 


Reed and Rattan Furniture 


After the day’s work or sport there is a 
wealth of comfort ina Heywood- Wakefield 


chair. You sink into it, it rests you 


all over. 


HAT is characteristic of all Heywood-W akefield 


furniture. It is built on broad, restful lines. 
has been designed by expert designers. 


been tried by the thin and the portly, 
the tall and the short, the young and the 
old. If it is found comfortable then it 
is adopted as a standard pattern and 
placed in our regular line. That is why 


| Meyroood Wakefield 


Furniture is Different 


Do not make any purchase without 
asking 7, to ed you 
Heywood-W. 

sure that it bears the little white tag 


egneced SV akeficld Lo of superior work. 
te 

and durability. If your re does not handle 
our accept no substitute, but write at 
once to our nearest warehouse giving his name. 
Let us know which of these catalogues interests 
you we will forward it by return mail, and 
tell you how to order through your dealer. 


Book A— Reed and Rattan Furniture 
Book 1 — Go-Carts and Baby Carriages 














(/llustration shows chair style No. 6766 C) 


Heywood Brothers 
and Wakefield Company 


New York 

Boston Raltimore 

Buffalo Chicago 

Agents for London and Liverpool, England : 
J. C. PLimeton & Co 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Portland, Oregon 


It 
It has 


y 


Ask 
for 





Go- 
(Haywood | -| Wakcfeld | Carts 
and 
Baby Carriages — as much better than 


the usual as is Heywood- Wakefield 


furniture 








SECTIONAL 
BOOK CASES 


“YOU DONT GET DONE 
WHEN YOU BUYA GUN 


The Gunn Sec- 

tional Bookcase is 

different from all 

others and supe- 

rior to them. It 

has no unsightly 
iron bands, which are as much out of place 
on good furniture as barrel hoops would be 
on a piano. The doors are roller bearing, 
removable by simply unhooking. The Gunn 
Sectional Bookcase is a handsome solid piece 
of furniture, although it may be taken apart 
quickly for storage. The ladies’ desk section 
gives an ideal home combination. Agencies 
established in nearly every city, where Cases 
may be examined, or we will ship direct from 
the factory if not on sale in your town. 


handsome art catalog, F-66, mailed free, will prove 
a great help in artistically arranging your home library. 


The Gunn Furniture Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Makers of Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets. 








GIVEN AWAY 


This wonderful new flat iron cleaner and waxer, if your dealer 
ia t sell it —Just ask him, then write us, enclosing 2-cent stamp. 





Both waxes and cleans the flat iron at one stroke. 
Any dirt or starch is scraped off and drops through, while the 


See the holes? 


indestructible, - = *comb,” which is saturated with our 
special refined "pares the fron for the finest work, 
Makes TRONING A P URE. Lasts for months, 
but pays for itself each = in time saved. Cheaper than 
ordinary form of wax and better in every way. Ask your dealer 
atonce. If he doesn't sell the ‘‘ Honeycomb,” send us his name 
with a 2c. stamp and you will get the waxer by return mail. 


CHAS. C. BONAR & CO., Dept. L4, Evanston, Ill. 








i@-w CUSHION 
| | WARRANTED BUTTON 





| HOSE SUPPORTER 


The Finest Line of 


FRONT PAD BELTS 


In Popular Colors 
and Variety of Styles 


HYGIENIC AND COMFORTABLE 


Sold by le 
Dealers Everywhere 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass. 


Licensed under Pat. Dec. 5, '99 








Sample mailed on receipt 
of price — Cotton 5c, 
Mercerized S0c, Silk 75. 






























An artist 
Proof 18% x 15 
inches (litho- 
graphed in twen- 
ty colors) of 
Dvorak’s cele- 
brated 
“R, 





inting 





! given te purchas- 
| ers of 


Frenchy 


_ TROSE-VIOLET 

Perfume and 
Toilet Requustes 
“*Rose-Violet’’ is an irresistil:ly charming odor, combining 


the fragrance of the Rose with the delicacy of sweet Violets. 
Send 10c. (stamps or silver) for a sample of “ 


‘Violet '’ 
Perfume and Talcum Powder, and information how to 
secure the picture. FRENCH, CAVE & CO., 
Mfg. Perfumers, Philadelphia. ’ 





448 Arch Street, 








100 Visiting Cards 22%; 50c 


Also Business, siting Birth, Fraternal, Prefpestenst 
and Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblem: 

all railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram pate 
ery. edding Invitations and Announcements. mples Free, 


E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. 2B, St, Louis, Mo. 
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© Me Gidiaitens 
Quaker Oats 
time? 


It is not alone the children who know what 
they want for breakfast and why they want it. 
A normal, healthy appetite craves wholesome 

food with the flavor nature puts into it. 
It knows the difference in taste and in 
value; it is delighted with 


Quaker Oats 
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| THE GIRLS’. 
CLUB 


With One Idea:-To Make Money 







any sag, bag, 
’ lump orbump 
in the 


cause our needs grow in number and variety rey a 
with each succeeding year, and it takes money to ; 1 ia ie a 3” OF 
supply them. For instance, when I need a new : a ; . : h 
cover for my couch I must earn the money to buy | i p "Can" a 
it, but my great-grandmother selected some wool : ae 5 N " 
from the family store, spun and dyed the yarn, and . 
wove for herself a coverlet such as would delight | ! 
the heart of any girl with a love for pretty things. » Fs 

Mattress $15. 


When | give a party the confectioner’s man leaves 

the ice cream at the kitchen door at so much a | 

quart; but our forefathers—and foremothers — 
for it is built of the soft, springy, uniform Ostermoor sheets — and 
hand-laid in the tick. This insures, now and forever, a perfect 
resting-surface, conducive to absolute relaxation, the most essential 


need — not that girls are mercenary, but be- 


A CHANCE to earn money is what most girls 


spent days and days in preparing beforehand goodies 
and sweetmeats for such festive occasions. Con- 
ditions have changed, you see. .We think of the 
present-day girl as being independent. None of 
us is that— we are interdependent. Our present 








These interiors 
were designed by the Sanitas 
Department of Interior Decoration, 


P civilization, and the fashions which form one of its thing in sleep. Impossible with any mattress that is stuffed. Even an eapensive hair 
W characteristics, make it impossible for us to do for mattress soon becomes saggy and bumpy. And think of sleeping over a decaying mass 
all Paper s Beauty ourselves many things which were quite easy and . +r 


of animal matter, germ-laden and disease-breeding (proof of this point sent to doubters 
on request). Ostermoor sheets of downy softness are antiseptic and germ-proof—the 


° + ° | watural for our great-grandmothers a century ago, 
With Marble $s Purity and therefore we must have money to pay for these 


| services which others must perform for us. tick may be removed and washed. Send for 
? ~ Some girls go through life with every want antici- e 
That s Sanitas | pated. Their only care is to enjoy the pleasures Our Free Book 66 The Test of Time ”? 
Sanit : tt a see | which indulgent fortune has provided for them. ? 
bia ith aif the ciclities and ce Me 4 of | Other girls must win by their own efforts the It contains 136 pages of vital importance to any one who values health and long life, and 


necessities of lite and such pleasures and little lux- 
uries as lie within their reach. . Most of us would 
prefer the former condition, but nevertheless there 


the restful sleep that insures both. Your name and address on a postal will do. 


modern wall paper added. It is wall Try an Ostermoor for thirty nights free. If it fails to satisfy in any particular, we 


covering perfected; the first great aid in 


making ‘thes Home Ideal. Sanitas is is no small satisfaction in the overcoming of ob- refund your money immediately and without question. 
dust-proof attd crack-proof and stain- J] | stacles and difficulties, . 
proof, itcan't discolor and will not fade, ||| . $0 it happened that The Girls’ Club was organ-* We Sell By Mail, or Through 2000 Ostermoor Dealers 





ized for the very purpose of. giving girls a chance to 
earn money, and I, one of the girls who know what 
it is to earn money and to overcome obstacles, was 


It is always fresh and sanitary and is 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere —that is our aim ; the highest grade merchant in every place. 
perfectly cleaned with a damp cloth. 


We were compelled to this move by the necessity of protecting the public against a deluge of worthless 
imitations. The Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity — 





























* * * placed at the head of it — charged by THE JouRNAL be sure to ask us who he is — will show you a mattress . ‘ 
Spring Papering Suggestions with the duty of helping other girls to do what Thad | | with the Ostermoor nome and label. That alone stands The Heit Mateos STUFFED —not buik. 
‘ : : already done and am still doing. Very pleasant it | for mattress excellence the 
You are going to paper this spring ? has been, too, to be in touch with so many girls Regular Sizes and Prices| world over. Be sure to 
Everyone does. Wall paper discolors and ** all over everywhere,” to quote a childish phrase, 2 feet 6 inches wide, 8.35 look for cur name aud 
gets old so quickly, Just write us about and to help them solve their problems and help 25 Ibs. $ ' trade-mark sewn on the 
the general charactef of your rooms and §f | themselves. ; ’ 8 feet wide, 30 Ibs. 4(),()() ae ——— 
let our Art Department send you original Bn bg Amey ee a feo gang 3 feet 6 inches wide, 4.70 = — = ya hg. 
~ | ’ . ’ : 
sketches and samples suggesting artistic | ing bravely and persistently for the attainment of 4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 43.34 | you order of us by mail. 
decoration in Sanitas. | their ideals, and who will be satisfied with nothing 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 (\() OSTERMOOR & CO 
Sanitas is the modern thing in wall covering. | less than the development of the best that is in ne ba +7 hes | : ‘ 
Sanitas is printed in non-fading oil colors on | them. They are the girls upon whom I can depend OS 9 ee y Raeeee ee 117 Elizabeth St., New York 
a cloth foundation. It comes in enamgied } ! : tdi 7 tie Express Charges Prepaid. 
tiles, also in‘all the soft tones, subdued shades | to keep everlastingly at it and to whom the success In two parts, 50 cents extra. | Canadian Agency: Ideal Bed- 
and rich colorings of the bast wall paper. It | of the Club is largely due. But there are other Special sizes at special prices ding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
is hung just like wall paper, costs no more | girls who have set their hearts upon a certain object 








and lasts much longer. 





: , : which they can’t be happy without — something use- 
yn. io ie ipivess, less, perhaps, but what of that? The trimming on A 
qae samira i ge our hats is useless, for that matter, but we wouldn’t "yl 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Co. | do without it for anything. And why shouldn’t the 


| fi | ‘U-ALele- NO: 
: | Club help them? Some girls would tease father or Ce Tait WERE 
318 Broadway, New York City. | - & . Peay | 














brother or some one else for money to gratify their | err hala 
There’s Satisfaction and’ Saving in Meritas | little whims, when that money was needed for other | ‘AFTER DIN NER MINT-> 
—Tive only table oil cloth that’s guaranteed — | purposes. Consequently, I own up to a very warm | 
that retains its design.. Remember to ask for feeling for the girl who is willing to help herself, no 


matter how trivial her wants may seem, and every | 


| girl who wants to earn money is sure of a welcome. 
M } | . : A A Swastika Party 


It comes in the widest | OESN’T that sound interesting? It is too long 
range of artistic patterns to tell, but too good to keep, so we will com- 
and colorings, and every promise ona partial story. It was a bright girl who 
yard is absolutely guaran- thought of it, though in the beginning the swastika 
teed. Same price as un- had no place in her plans. Indeed, there were no 
guaranteed makes plans at all, for where is the use of planning when 

A one hasn’t a cent to pay the expenses? So, in spite 
Ties saanaane Oak ake - Fo —_ to bee the ee which - ‘U-ALL-NO: is of extraordinary 
4 ae ? vad received and a very natural desire to play : P . . 
use Sroage peihens, Ghaay quel te te Oe Oar Cescnenlich 1 purity, and especially beneficial 
Stanidard Table Oil Cloth Co. Side Fradsenane a until she read about the girl who earned money last . pan Y as a gentle aid to digestion. 
318 Broadway, New York = your protection. year for’a Christmas journey. ‘* Will The Girls’ Se ape a ny Lar ay 
ws Club please show me a way to earn two dollars?’’ TO OTH PO W D E R Seites et een cqerjubers.” it = 
she asked. Surely, and not only two dollars but KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE,THE BREATH SWEET seeds feet. torn en sessipe of t00' cunts. 
twenty, if she were willing to work for it. Shall I AND THE GUMS HEALTHY. 
let her tell the rest ? ’ 











A confection of creamy smoothness 


with a peculiarly delicate mint flavor | 


due to the new process of making. 























MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 














| “Dear Girls’ Club: , ste CONTAINS NO GRIT, NO ACID 1 | Only Makers 
Be. My party wasa great success, thankstoyou. When NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS: 439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 
| I first received your letter I smiled when I read what ° 





Ca serirangeegtepi ripen. aoctnig egghead 

fe DIRECTIONS. 
DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ONA FEW 
DROPS OF RusiFOAM” AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. 


you said about earning twenty dollars, for even two 
dollars had seemed so far beyond my reach; but I 
was determined to succeed and meant to do the best 
I could. Imagine my delight when I earned two dol- 
















The Ludwig 


~— . ‘ 7 
; lars the very first day, which encouraged me to keep PRICE 25¢ A BOTTLE. Complexions as clear 

Piano gives on; and almost before I knew it you sent me the C os? us BY and brilliant as those full 

you all that swastika pin. That gave me an idea. I would make \\ E.W.HOYT & CO., attributed tothe beau- wo 

any planocan my party something new —it should be a swastika PROPRIETORS OF | ere 


ties of Ancient Egypt 
result from using St 


U-AR-DAS - 








give insweet- party. Few of my friends seemed to know anything I HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE, 
_ ness, fullness about the sign, so the invitations were very much mL LOWELL, MASS. TRAGE Maan MECD) 

andclearness Wt talked about aud every guest was wondering what it 
* could mean. And they wondered still more when 
they saw the decorations, for there were swastikas 








of tone, in 














beauty of de- everywhere, even on the little home-made cookies g j is | 
EA 4 % sign and ex- which were a part of the refreshments; but best of 7 te Bath of 
: . quisite finish; all was the beautiful gold swastika, with a diamond 2 * 
and it gives ” ones ba Png ay iw el i ane to — Dy Benzoin 
you something more besides —the advan- Se that E hendl abdaties etuaina’ i vervbede ees : These exquisitely perfumed : 
tage of moderate price and easy payments. so interested that I shouid not be surprised if ail my , yy ~ gtd 
Our 17 yearsof pianobuilding have created girl friends joined the Club. A tablets for the hair are two 
for us a reputation among the best musi- “But I nearly forgot to say ‘thank you’ for the : & FE toilet articles indispensa- 
cians for strictly first-class instruments. prize. You were quite right when you said I could A soap 1S known by the | is ae? iy pied el 
If we charged the full face valne for the po gee Spee 4 nay’ 2 oe pan tim = Pp 61 Y both sufficient for 
name, the Ludwig Piano would be among oo se Aig rg “| COMpan 1 Keeps. ears Goad Semen ee pee 
the most expensive pianosmade;as it is, the wennuns visions of all the things it will eventually . Pp y ; | : Si Frit te See. Bagues peice 
Ludwig is within the reach of everyone, for | : 1s found in oood society 6. box. Dermatic Egg Shampoo 
not a cent is charged for name, although A Word of Reminder . 5 . : ; ah PN Samples 
the instrument is guaranteed for alifetime. | | HE girls who read our column every month know every where. H WOODARD, CLARKE & 00. 
WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET all about the books and prizes which may be “ ) (Kr if 133 Fourth8t., Portland, Oregon 
showing all the different styles and giving partic- earned through the Club, but THE JOURNAL goes ‘I he use of I cars Soap | 
ulars of our easy payment plan.. We will also |. | i2to new homes each month and there are always 
tell you the name of the dealer nearest you. | girls who read it for the first time. So if you should betokens refi nement. | ? 
LUDWIG & CO., 970 Southern Boulevard, New York happen not to know about all these good things 
slieneesenemeenepeiies 













write to me and find out. Scented, or not, as you prefer. 

















No More Colicky Babies | “‘Non-Nettle’’ White Flannel for Baby 


White Flannel orders come to us from all over the world. 


© This Invitation is for You 
Fay Stockings F YOU want to earn money come right in, You 









Pepe 4 ; . Where the Davidson Patent Near “ Non-Nettle"’ is the softest, smoothest, finest and best 
POR MEN, WOMSH, BOYS AND GIRLS " ~ ta be 5 gees ae - - I ct Heh a i Nature Nipple No. 66 is used. flannel made, 25c. to $1 a yard: We will send Flannel Sample 
Something Good Button to Waist herp you Pad . rom jo <GMY,. QUREHCREERS : FOF Nea & ar ~atal e Bmiwoldert “thea i Fl } 
~ Save cost and ahnoyance of supporters. The IDBAL membership is a desire to earn money. Address N alure Thi kept clean. Made of pure 4 Catalogue of Embroideries, Laces, Embroidered Flannels, 
Stocking for comfort, economy and health. Simmer your letters to me thus: 


Infants’ Outfits, and hundreds of helps and hints for expect- 














| 
| 
e Does not collapse, is easily Book, 90 samples of finest white goods for baby's wardrobe, 








17 : Para Rubber. Sold only in ant mothers free if ention this pul jicati 
and winter weights. Never wrinkle or come down. Ni! pples shape 7 cong Sa mothers free if you mention this pulilication. 
Fit fine ’ diamond shaped . we will incluce a perfect pattern for every article in 
foe fine. Bully oy pat THE GiRLs’ CLuB sale by all druggists. Free For 25¢ baby’s first wardrobe, telling quantity of material 
and we will send postpaid. Witite for circulars, ‘ Tuer LADIES’ HOME Jou RNAL sample mailed for Postage, 2 cents. needed and giving comprehensive illustrated instructions. 
FAY STOCKING CO., 61 E St., ELYRIA, OHIO. PHILADELPHIA DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Box 48 E, BOSTON, MASS \_THE LAMSON BROS. 00. Established 1895, TOLEDO, 0.) 
ee > . 
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Always Uniform 
Always Reliable 
Everywhere Obtainable 


Baker's 


Chocolate and 
Cocoa 


have stood the tests of time and 
service for over 125 years 


Fm, 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine with the trade- 
mark on the package. 


Directions for preparing more 

than one hundred dainty dishes 

in our Choice Recipe Book, 
sent free on request. 


d Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


.ook for this mark o 
every piece 


-, Davenport 
Bed take care of an 
$ extra guest 
Changed to bed as easily and 
quickly as opening a door — the 
same principle, too. Comfortable double bed, head and foot-hoard 
full width of mattress, so that pillows cannot slip off nor covers 
work outat feet. Splendid mattress built of finest steel springs, cov- 


ered with moss and curled hair and upholstered in leather (or soft 


goods). Streit trade-mark guarantees quality and workmanship. 


7 . - The most comfortable chair 
Streit Morris Chairs you ever dropped into. Has 
a head rest that really rests 
the head. Back specially curved to_fit boily. To fully relax 
muscles and nerves, feet must be off the floor. Streit foot-rest 
is the proper height. Upholstered in leather (or soft goods). Our 
tee with each chair—known by 
trade-mark. If your dealer can't supply you 
order from us. Weshipon approval. Write 

for free catalogue of over 50 styles. 


THE C. F. STREIT MFG. CO. 
1048 Kenner 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 
Foot-rest forms 


tufted front when 
not in use. 








For hanging up CALE 
small pictures, draperies, po 
match-scratchers, tooth-brushes and innu- 
merable other things without disfiguring wood or 
plaster walls as do tacks. No hammer needed: )’OU 
PUSH THEM IN WITH YOUR FINGERS, 
Made of STEEL ancl polished GLASS; strong and 
ornamental. Can be used over and over. Sold 
at stationery, house-furnishing, notion and photo- 
supply stores, or mailed prepaid for 10c. per 
. packet of 14 doz., or 20¢ per box of one 
doz. No. 1 or No. 2 like cuts. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER’S 
BIRD'S NEST 


By Elizabeth Grinnell 


‘In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wide waste there still is a tree, 
And a bird in the solitude singing, 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee.” 


NE day in early summer I was lying on the 
QC) grass under an orange tree, reading THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, when a mocking- 
bird flew down at my feet and pecked at my shoe- 
string. I had long practiced keeping perfectly still 
in the garden, hoping that the birds might mistake 
me for a shrub or a fallen tree trunk, so when Madam 
Mocker pulled at my footgear and failed to get the 
article she wanted I laughed, and of course she flew 
away. I Jaughed because by this token I understood 
that she was nest-building. I glanced down at my 
JOURNAL and a thought struck me. With my 
pocket scissors I cut from the page a name familiar 
as any household word. ‘‘I will show this lady, 
whom I have never met, that here in California even 
the birds are acquainted with her and that they 
weave if they do not speak her name,” I thought, 
as I tied a bit of twine to one end of the name slip. 
I had many times induced the linnets and towhees 
to weave into their nests mottoes and proverbs cut 
from various sources by tying one end of the slip to 
a piece of twine or soft cotton and placing it in sight 
of the birds, who immediately took the whole, not 
for the sake of the paper but for the sake of the 
string or cotton. After adjusting the material they 
wanted the remainder was tucked deftly by the beak 
out of sight. One season I placed several mottoes, 
selected from THE JOURNAL, on the birds’ commer- 
cial table in the garden, and in due time by examining 
various nests found such remarkable results as these: 
In a towhee’s nest was *‘ Began with empty hands,”’’ 
in a sparrow’s nest, ‘‘ How we saved fora home ” and 
** How I got my home,’’ with many other quotations 
familiar to JOURNAL readers. 


It was some time before the name I had selected 
for the mockers was taken, and I had almost made 
up my mind that the birds had agreed that ‘* unre- 
membered names are sweetest,’’ when a mocker took 
his stand on the outstretched arm of a pepper tree 
and began singing as if he ‘* would halloo your name 
to the reverberate hills, and make the babbling gos- 
sip of the air cry out,’’ and soon the bait was gone. 
By his triumphal song, which continued day and 
night for weeks, I understood that his dear compan- 
ion was engagéd in the proper avocation for all 
womankind. But I searched in vain for that nest. 
{ skulked when both birds were feeding, but they 
evaded me. By no indication of flight or solicitude 
would they betray their secret. I could bide my 
time, however, as I well knew the youngsters, once 
out and in the ** process of teething,” as it were, 
would inform me of their local habitation. In due 
time they began the whining and coaxing peculiar 
to young mockers, but at a word from their parents 
hushed their noise. Still I waited, for well I knew 
they would fall from grace and the nest by the time 
they were able to stretch their legs, and then, ah 
then, no amount of warning from their parents 
would silence them. Nor was I mistaken. Right 
at my feet one day there lay a curious budget of fuss 
and feathers helpless to fly but able to hop vigor- 
ously. I looked up, and right above my head wasa 
nest in an orange tree, one little birdling still in the 
cradle. I was sure the neighbors’ cats would get 
both if I left them, as evidently they had taken two 
already, four being the normal number for a single 
hatch; so I took nest and birds to the house and 
placed them in an empty washtub in which they 
could exercise but from which they could not escape. 


Young mockers cannot lift themselves by their wings | 


until long after they are able to walk. Then I 
examined the nest. True enough there was the 
beloved name tucked into one side along with some 


bits of a silk shirtwaist and a strip of white tape. 


I was still laughing at my find, and adjusting the | 
| camera that I might get a snap-shot of nest, bird- 


lings, orange blossoms and ripe fruit all in one, 

when a piping voice caught my ear: ‘‘ I’ve brought 

you a couple of little birds; I can’t find their 

mother; they’re lost.’”’ It was the voice of a small 

boy who stood at my side. In his hands were two 
little mockers as helpless as the two I had found. 

‘All right,’’ I said; ** here’s a 

foundling asylum, always room for 

another ina mother mocker’s heart.’’ 

Then we sat down tolook. The 


mother came, alighted on the | 
brim of the tub, tried to say | 


something but failed on ac- 
count of the sow-bugs that 
filled her mouth, and fed first one 
and then another. In a moment 


she returned and fed the rest. She | 


was impartial in her attentions and 
raised them each and all. She was 
like the person whose name she had 
woven into her nest —faithful to 
duty, true to the best instincts of 
motherhood, fixing not the limits 
of her mater- 

nal inter- 

ests at the 

number of her 

own kith and 

kin. 


TAKE OUT THE METAL FILLING OF A 


COMMUNITY 
SILVER 


spoon, the pure silver plate remaining Ww ould still 
be almost heavy enough to eat with. 

It is this especially heavy plate of pure silver 
on every piece of Community Silver w hich makes 
it wear so well and look so well it is this 
Ww hich gives it the delicate lines and beautiful 
appearance ot Sterling. 

Community Silver 1s made only in a metas 


heavier than triple In buy ing 1t, you are getting 
— , 4 re 4: 
more than triple value—at the price Of ordinary 


plate 


: a —s 
U. S.'Government Assayers Ix 

that Community Silver 

ounce more pure stlver 


- 4 
of plate Wware. 


At all dealers. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTp 


ONEIDA, N. Y¥ 














































SILVER 


50% 

More Silver 
LAQ? 

Standard 





Nen uphar 
Pattera 





| Beauty 
the equal of 
Sterling Silver. 
For Strength and 
Durability it has no equal. 


SENT FREE 
‘*The Etiquette of Entertaining ’’ 


Sy 








PP ej 


os> 


+ oe 


A comprehensive treatise on the 
refinement of table service. Beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated. 

Write Dept. L 


AMERICAN SILVER CO. 


Bristol, Connecticut 



































Refined elegance in home- 
furnishing is yours if you buy 
the carpet with the red tri- 
angle tag on every roll. 





Cordemon is not only handsome but 
more durable than any other carpet. 


Half the cost of 
less durable carpet 


Cordemon is made in serviceable plain effects 
' with costly dyes which place it far beyond average 
_ carpets that soon lose their bright appearance. 

The ideal carpet for rooms that have the 
hardest wear —living rooms, dens, halls, stairs ; 
and for apartment houses, j, churches and 
public buildings. 

Ask your dealer for Sintianine Carpet. 
Insist on seeing the red tag on every roll. If he 
hasn’t it, don’t take a substitute, but write us 
for samples and free book, and we'll see 
that you get Cordemon Carpet. Nobody risks 
anything. You get your money back if not 
satisfactory, and we pay the dealer. 

Morris & Co., Groveville, N. J. 
















































Wilson Eyre, Fr., Arch't, Phila. 





Soft, velvety coloring effects, that wear as 
long as colors can, and cost 50 per cent. less 
than paint, are obtained by using 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Made with the finest pigments, pure linated 


oil, and Creosote “ the week cemervenee 
known.”’- The only stains mage of Creosote 
and without petroleum. 


Samples of stained wood, and litho-watercolor 
chart of 64 comPinations, sent free on request. * 


Samuel Cabot, 2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents at All Ceatral Points 












PRETTY EASTER 
TABLE IDEAS 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


According to the German Nursery-Lore, the white | 


Easter hare is surrounded with all the mystic ele- 


| ments which mark the coming of our St. Nicholas at 


the Yuletide. The hare steals into the housé on 
Easter Eve and hides all sorts of beautifully-colahed 


| eggs in odd corners for the “ kinderkins’’ who Bae 


been good during the past year. The legends sug- 
gest a very charming decoration for the children at 
Eastertide. A large snow-white hare should be 
perched in the centre of the table in a bed of deli- 
cate pink and violet hyacinths. The white cloth 
covering the table should be strewn with countless 
flat eggs cut from delicate sh pf pink and violet 
paper. Candle-shades should Be made of a series of 
pieces of paper ovals, tied at the overlapping edges 


' with pink and pale viélet ribbons. Ribbons of 
corresponding shades shotidd" reach from the white | 


hare’s forepaws to each cover, where they must be 
attached to blown eggs, delicately tinted and having 
an opening large enough to admit a bit of rolled 


paper. A quaint message from the Easter hare to | 


each child present should be written on the slips, and 
the messages may be read after the eggs which 
contain them have been broken. 


Another Pretty Idea for Easter may be effected by 
arranging a large mirror in the table centre. On 
the centre of the mirror compose a nest of water- 
cress and narcissus blooms, hedging the rim of the 
mirror with narcissus and watercress, and floating on 


its surface fluffy little yellow goslings. In the nest | 


of flowers set a graceful snow-white goose, allowing 
streamers of golden-yellow ribbon to radiate from 
under her white plumage to the individual places, 
where they should be tied to clusters of narcissuses. 
Charming candle-shades may be composed of oval 
Easter cards representing bright-eyed yellow gos- 
lings emerging from broken golden eggshells. The 


| cards should be connected with golden-yellow rib- 
| bon, and mounted on soft yellow foundations. 


Guests should be allowed to choose their own 


| places, unconscious that they are the honored guests 


of ‘* The Goose that laid the golden egg,’’ until at 
their hostess’s dictation they are in turn allowed 
the privilege of inwardly voicing the desire which 
lies nearest to their hearts, at the same time in- 


voking the aid of the ‘‘ Golden Goose,’’ and draw- | 


ing the ribbon streamer which leads to her nest of 
flowers. Blown eggs of a delicate shade of yellow 
will be found attached to the ribbon ends, and a bit 
of fantastic poesy written on a slip of paper inclosed 
in the hollow shell] will by its nature determine if 
the wish of its capturer will be granted or otherwise. 
Lucky the woman who draws from under the plu- 
mage of the fabled fowl a glittering egg of ‘* pure 
gold’?! She may unquestionably accept the prom- 
ise of a future golden with sunshine. 


A Dainty Scheme for the Easter home table may 
be carried out as follows: Grace the centre of the 
table with a mound of pale yellow lemon jelly set 
in the midst of a mass of daffodils. About the base 
of the mound station fluffy little yellow chicks peep- 
ing out between the halves of roughly-broken white 
eggshells. Fill the latter with bits of sponge cake 
capped with whipped cream. Scatter the contents 
of one or two boxes of gelatine over the cloth, 
and in this impromptu “‘ straw ’’ arrange a scattered 
brood of chicks. Candle-shades of white parchment 
over yellow should be adorned by wisps of gelatine 
straw to which a bit of mucilage has been applied. 


Tiny White “Bunnies” concealed in the cups of 
long-stemmed white tulips, their little pink noses 
peeping out through the petals, will make cunning 
souvenirs for the Easter table. The flowers should 
be tied with gray-green ribbons blending in shade 
with the flower-stems. 


What I am Asked 


For an April-Fool Party 
Please help me out with some idea for an April- 
Fool party. S. Ro a 


A very jolly party which was carried out most 
successfully last year was suggested to the hostess by 
an old Scottish observance of All Fools’ Day — 
** Hunting the Gaqwk.’’ She wrote spicy little 
notes to her gu challenging them to appear at 
a gathering for which All Fools’ Day was chosen as 
being especiallyappropriate. On the day and hour 
appointed they arrived promptly at the given 
address. Alas! The mistress of the house re- 
ceived them with twinkling eyes. With tears in 
her voice she broke the — news to them that, as 
it was April first, their tess preferred to remain 
unknown, but that she had left further directions 
to aid them in discovering her identity at another 
address which the speaker proceeded to unfold. 


This was the first link in the chain. They hunted | 
up first one house and then another, only to be | 
received, as in the first case, with teasing references | 


to the date. It was a suspicious, very hungry, but 
withal a jolly crowd that finally descended upon 
the genuine author of their misfortunes and went 
out to a bountifully-spread luncheon-table. 


April-Fool Luncheon Decorations 

How should = decorate a ees 5 for 
April Fools’ Day? M.D.W 

In the centre of the luncheon-table place a high, 


peaked ‘‘ dunce-cap’’ of white parchment paper in | 


a bed of scarlet flowers. The‘ dunce-cap’’ should 
be adorned by a lavish bow of scarlet and green 
ribbon, the long ribbon streamers ending in little 
bells. Candle-shades of white paper could simulate 
little fools’-caps and be finished with scarlet and 
green ribbons and a fringe of tiny bells. Scarlet 
flowers at every cover must be tied to little fools’ 
wands bound with ribbons on which the guest’s 
name should be written. (‘‘ Jumping-jacks,’’ by- 
the-way, can be converted into excellent wands.) 
Present each of your guests with a ‘‘ dunce-cap’’ 


labeled “ April Fool,” and perch them up on | 


ridiculously high stools around the table 





NOTE — Miss Marriott will answer 
to table decoration by mal if stamped addressed envelopes 
are sent to her in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


The 





» Way 


| of Dpelsmeiis 


The Heinz Way of preserving is truly a per- 
fected art, so remarkable is it for retaining the 
exquisite flavor of the fresh fruits. 
the choicest of these, selected from the finest 
orchards, and pure granulated sugar, are used. 


In preparation for the kettles, the fruit is 
individually inspected and washed; berries are 
hulled and cherries are seeded by hand; and 
everything that thought, care and equipment 
can do is done to make our preserved fruits 
_ among the most tempting of Heinz 57 varieties. 


On every hand Heinz cleanliness plays its 
part. ‘The mammoth preserving kitchens, with 
their rows of great shining kettles, are light, 
cheerful, airy, inviting. Every jar and crock 
is sterilized. Order and purity prevail every- 
where, for that is the Heinz Way. 


Your grocer sells Heinz Preserves in crocks, 
jars and cans of various sizes. 
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None but 


Strawberries, Cherries, Pineapples, 
Damsons, Red Raspberries, Etc. 


Learn more of the Heinz Way of supplying 
pure foods for your home by reading our 


interesting little booklet “The Spice of Life.” 


A copy will be mailed on request. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 





Sh 
VARIETIES 








Take two wet towels. 


To Keep Milk Longer 


Hang one in your 
refrigerator and the other in the warm room. 
The one in the refrigerator will 4 out first 
if your refrigerator is working 
Cold discourages the germ 
milk. But moisture encourages it, counter- 
acting the cold. It’s easy to prove that the 


Bohn Syphon Refrigerator 


is much dryer and 10 degrees colder than any other. 
The thermometer and wet tea towel tell the 
story. The syphons pass the air through the 
ice chamber oftener and don’t let it stay with 


roperly. 
ife that sours 














the ice long enough to absorb moisture. 
That’s why the Bohn is colder and dryer than 
any other. That’s why milk will keep 
longer ina Bohn. But you must see the 
Bohn to appreciate its beauty. Finest 
Cabinet Construction and Finish. Por- 
celain, Opalite or Enamel Lined. And 
you can see one and 




















Use It 10 Days FREE 


Your dealer will deliver one for you to try — or 
we will if we have no dealer near you. i 
Then if it doesn’t “prove up” 
dealer to come and get it, or if it comes direct 
send it back to us at our expense. 


Our 56 Page Refrigerator Book is FREE 

It gives valuable information about keeping perishable foods, iMlus- 
trates and clescribes Bohn Syphon Refrigerators at low prices, varying 
according to size ; — tells why every railroad in America uses the 
Syphon System exclusively, and all about special r 
Homes, Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Yachts, and Private Cars. You 
need this book whether you need a refrigerator or not aud we want to 
send itto you free. Write for it to-day. 


WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO., 1351 University Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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A Sterling Silver 


Cigar Cutter 


that every smoker will be glad 
toown. No matter in what 
part of the United States you 
live we will mail one 


mon tens The R.S. 
oat wincory oe Cigar Cutter 


pocket. Lasts for years. Sent postpaid to any address on 




















questions in regard 


that marks the flight of time and 
the respect and esteem of friencds 
expressed in Silver. To retain its 





F. H. Dickson, 21 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 









Instruments and Vocal Quartettes of all kinds. 


receipt of One Dollar. 






Book containin 
all the Latest New York 
also complete list of music for 


Choice Bits from 





WILL BE SENT, POSTPAID. 











SILICON 


Its cardinal merit, great brilfiancy withont abrasion, 
has made it famous around the world. At grocers 
and druggists. Box postpaid 15 cents (stamps). 
Trial quantity for the asking 
Electro-Bilicon Silver Soap for washing and 









apCoing to Build? {Yi'¢tocay for the 


ate priced, up-to-date house plans ever 
offered at any price. Only 50 cents 
Sample cuts and circulars free. 

oe #00. Architects, 


.W. KIN 
907 N. W Bide eapolis,Minn. 





polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits. 15 cents. 
“ SILICON,” 30 Cliff Street, New York 
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LECT 
ELEY TRO gegen | 


AYS Pe .. 2EO PL 


Catalog of thousands roa 
Ate. FREE! 
| Address GAM’L FRENCH, 24 West ond Bt an NEW YORE 


EaYS 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A Stain and Varnish Combined 
INDISPENSABLE AT MOVING TIME 
This perfect rejuvenator of everything about a home 
from cellar to garret will prove the greatest factor in 


HOUSE CLEANING ECONOMY 


JAP-A-LAC isa high-g rade colored varnish for renewing the finish on any old dilapidated 
Coeless of piece of furniture, interior woodwork or articles of wood or metal. It dries quickly with a hard, 
JAP-A-LAC beautiful luster, and retains its brilliancy through wear and tear right down to the surface. JAP-A-LAC 
. There are many methods of making varnish, but no other manufacturer has been able, so ~s 

Oak far, to make anything which will take the place of JAP-A-LAC. Chairs 
Bi Colored JAP-A-LAC is made from pigment colors. Pigment is a dry, organic coloring sub- Tabl 

= stance which is unaffected by atmospheric or chemical changes. Any one of the JAP-A-LAC — 
Gold colors will retain its original shade throughout its entire life. Aniline colors are frequently used Floors 
Cherry to color varnishes, and although varnishes colored with aniline appear brilliant and effective when Ranges 
Natural first put on, they soon fade and become dull. Chemical changes in the atmosphere will kill their Andirons 
Ground brilliancy in a very short time. The air is often contaminated with sulphurous gases from furnace Linoleum 
Walnut or heating apparatus—other injurious gases are constantly coming in contact with varnished Rediators 
Dark Oak surfaces, and unless the varnish is colored with the best pigment it cannot withstand the damaging Chandeliers 
Abin, effect of such an atmosphere. Aniline is nothing but a dye. If you want a lasting, brilliant Plate Racks 
Mehonsay finish don’t accept a substitute for JAP-A-LAC. SAP. A-LAC is the original colored varnish, hes Bostnne 
Flat White manufactured by our special process, which makes it more beautiful, lasting and artistic than anything Wie Genenn 
Dead Black else on the market. You can reclaim many an old piece of furniture which you are ready to throw eS dina 

hi away — you can beautify everything about your home from cellar to garret at small cost —you Porch r. 

Gloss White can do your own varnishing and take pleasure in the work as you see its wonderful effectiveness we Vee 
Ox Blood Red — wherever applied. Natural JAP-A-LAC is a clear varnish of the highest grade. All varnish _ Wicker Furniture 
Brilliant Black  * used in the manufacture of JAP-A-LAC is as good as can be made. The name Glidden on Interior Woodwork 
Malachite Green a can of any kind of varnish stands for highest quality; quality demonstrated by one of the | Weather-Beaten 
oldest and best-known varnish manufacturers in the United States. Ask your dealer about Doors 
JAP-A-LAC—Economy in every can. All sizes from 15c. to $2.50. 


JAPRLAC | JAP**AC 


Oak, Mahogany and Natural Oak, Mahogany, Natural, 
are three of the colors you can use on a Cherry or Walnut 


Weather-Beaten Door wnt'ens 

with magical effect. Doors become dis- Table 

reputable looking quicker than any- 

thing about the home. They are con- obliterates scratches and mars, and 

stantly exposed to storms and weather puts a finish on it which is hard and 

changes. Few people know how easy smooth. Don’t let any table which 

it is to keep their doors looking spick has become scuffed and rusty look- 

and span with JAP-A-LAC. A few ing remain in such condition. f 

minutes’ time in washing, and two or JAP-A-LAC does its work with magical results. If you have never 
three coats of JAP-A-LAC will put your door in as good condition as new JAP-A-LAC’ED a piece of furniture, get a can of any color you desire and 


—you will forget what the JAP-A-LAC cost when you see the result. Try try it. You will then know just how wonderful this most superb finish is. 
it on your front door — your paint dealer will tell you how much you need. Every little scratch can be covered. 


BPALAC| JAPALAC 


Natural Oak or Natural 


may be applied by yourself, and a ete 
beautiful finish produced ona = 


Hard or Softwood Refrigerators 


Floor You cannot be too careful about keeping your 
refrigerator in sanitary condition. The mois- 
without employing a finisher. When ture and food make it unsanitary, and un- 
your floors become scuffed and dull less it is kept in perfect condition it will 
you can refinish them yourself at breed disease. Your refrigerator should be 
about what it would cost to pay a TAP-A-LAC’ED at least once a year. It would 
finisher for his time. JAP-A-LAC, be better to give it one coat in the Spring and one in the Fall. JAP-A-LAC 
properly applied, will give any floor a lustrous, mirror-like finish as hard preserves the wood and protects it from the atmosphere. Unsightly, black 
as flint. Heel prints will not mar it, nor scratches show white. You can mottled places caused by moisture should never be allowed to show. 
scrub it as much as you like and not injure the finish. Old floors distribute Keep your refrigerator properly JAP-A-LAC’ED and it will always look 
germs. JAP-A-LAC makes your floors sanitary. like new. A few cents Spring and Fall will do it. 


























* © If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC send us his 
A Warning Against De ers name and 10c (except for Gold, which is 25c) to 
cover cost of mailing, and we will send a FREE 


Who Substitute "|, Sample (quarter-pint can) to any point in the U. S. 


When you go to a paint dealer’s store to buy 
JAP-A-LAC it’s because we have convinced you 
that every word we have said in its favor is the 
gospel trutli. If the dealer tries to sell you some- 
thing else which he claims is better, does he not 
virtually say to you that you don’t know what you 
want? Who is the best judge of your intelligence ? 
— You — or some one else? 

Insist on JAP-A-LAC. 








Address Dept. L-4, 406 Rockefeller Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SGA sins EMERY SEIT OMS SEL OED, 


Satine 
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Feeding 
The Baby 





rpllenburys 
Foods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 
suited to its condition, together with 
booklet giving valuable information on 
‘‘Infant Feeding and Management.’’ 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada 








Washable 
jis Baby Cap 





Ready No need to send baby’s cap to a cleaner 
if it’s an ‘* Elite’? Washable. 
Wear 


Just untie ribbon bow on crown, open 

lacing in back and there it is— flat as a 
handkerchief and as easily laundered. Comes out 
of the wash as good as new and saves its price 
many times in cleaners’ bills. Costs no more than 
the old style, is prettier and wears better. 
to-date dealers from 25 cents to $2.00 each. 


We will send you 
‘the 7 illustrated above, if your dealer does not 
kee “Elite” Washable. Just send us his name 
wit #1 ‘00 and your baby’s age or. cap size and the cap 
will be forwarded post paid to your address. 
Illustrated booklet of other styles on request. 


41 to 51 East 11th Street 
Bamberger & Sonn Dept. #, New York City 








Often more helpful than 
Medicine is 
**Baby’s Staff of Life’’ 


Imperial 
Granum 


The Unsweetened 


FOOD 


Trial Size 25 cts. at Dru or 
Sample FREE from John Carle & 
Sons, 153 Water Street, New York 














Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and 
directions for long, or 10 for short clothes, 
with directions for material, etc., a copy of 
Nurses’ HINTs TO MOTHERS, also TRUE 

MOTHERHOOD, and my catalogue illustrating 
articles and clothing tor the new baby, with prices and full 
descriptions. . This outfit sent postpaid for 25 cents, silver 
orstamps. Iguarantee satisfaction or will refund your money. 


Address MRS. C. E. ATSMA, Newark, New Jersey 


HAND-MADE. ARTICLES 
4 For BABIES 


Send to-day for free mail order catalogue, 
‘* Dainty Things for Babies ’’ 


ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO. 
Dept. J, Whitney Building 











London, England | 





At up- | 





_ Springfield, Mass, 





WHAT MOTHERS 
ASK ME 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


A Baby Who Has the Colic 

Please tell me why my baby, three months old, 
has so much colic and what I can do to benefit her, 
I nurse her every two hours and try to be careful of 
my diet, but I am a very busy woman and can sel- 
dom get outdoors for the fresh air. Do you think 
this has anything to do with the baby’s condition ? 

Mary. 


Yes, I think the lack of outdoor air may have a 
good deal to do with the baby’s colic. You are 
also probably tired a great deal of the time, and 
this also will, of course, affect the condition of 
your milk. If it is absolutely impossible for you to 


+ get out for a walk every day put on a warm jacket 


and hood and open all the windows in the room in 
which you may be working and so get some fresh 
air in this way. Of course, you cannot do this 
when you are using the stove for baking, but in 
other parts of the house it will do no harm and you 
can keep the doors closed so as not to chill the rest 
of the house. The baby should also be put on the 
three-hour feeding interval, and it would be a good 
plan to give her an ounce of hot water between her 
meals. 


What to Do for “Adenitis” 


Kindly tell me what to do for my little boy a 
year old who has some ‘hard lumps under his neck 
on the side. They have been there now for about 
a week and remain about the same size. 

A MOTHER. 


Your little boy probably has what is called 
adenitis. This means an enlargement of the little 
glands in the neck and is very frequently seen after 
a child has had a cold or sometimes when teeth 
are being cut. They will often go away naturally, 
but again, they may grow larger and at last soften 
and either have to be opened by a doctor or break 
down and discharge themselves. If the swelling 
persists I should advise you to have your doctor 


| examine the child and prescribe something for him. 


It is not a case that can be treated by mail, as an 
examination is necessary in order to see the extent 
of the trouble. 


Some Dangers in Keeping Pet Animals 


My little six-year-old son has.a pet dog of which 
he is very fond. He insists upon taking the dog to 
bed with him every night, and I have often won- 
dered if this is good for the child. What do you 
think ? Mrs. M. 


I do not think it is at all wise to allow children 
to sleep with animals of any kind. The animals 
cannot be really clean and often have diseases of 
which we are entirely ignorant. Only the other 
day I was called to treat a little boy who had con- 
tracted a bad ringworm from his pet dog. It is an 
excellent thing to teach children to be kind to 
animals and fond of them, but the pets should never 


| be allowed to enter the sleeping-room, to lick the 
| children’s faces, or to eat out of the same dishes 
| with them. 


When Hair Splits at the Ends 


My little daughter’s hair is quite long, but it has 
begun to split at the ends and is rather thin. I 
want to have it cut off soon. Do you think April 
a good month or would you wait until the weather 
is warmer? She catches cold very easily. 

AN EASTERN MOTHER. 


1 think it would be a little safer to wait until the 
last of April or the first of May, for we may have 
some cool days still, and the child would miss the 
warmth of her long hair to which she has been so 
long accustomed. 


Let the Baby Sleep Outdoors 


Will it do any harm to allow my six-months-old 
baby to take his nap outdoors now that the days are 
sowarm? We have a very nice piazza, and I could 
accomplish so much more if baby could sleep out 
there in his carriage. A VIRGINIA MOTHER, 


It would be a very good plan to allow your baby 
to take his nap on the piazza. Place the carriage 
parasol down quite closely over him when he is 
once asleep and this will help to keep off any 
draughts. 


For the Child Whose Ears Protrude 


Won’t you tell me where I can get a pattern for 
an ear-cap? My baby has protruding ears, and I 
should like to have her wear a cap for a while. 

Mrs. D. F.G. 


You can obtain a very good pattern of an ear-cap 
in THE JOURNAL’S layette. Order Pattern Number 
1950 from the dealer in your own town, or send the 
price, thirty cents, to the Pattern Bureau, THE 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Short Stockings Not Advisable 


I see a great many children wearing short stock- 
ings even in the spring of the year, and have thought 
of putting them on my little four-year-old boy. Do 
you advise the use of them? A. SUBSCRIBER. 


No; I do not think they are at all advisable, espe- 
cially in thespring, when the weather is so change- 
able. Many colds and serious bowel disorders, 
though other causes are attributed, are in: reality 


due to the exposure of children’s legs. 


Take Great Care of the Little Convalescent 


My little six-year-old daughter has just recovered 
from scarlet fever and seems very weak and languid 
still. Do you think it advisable to send her to 
school again this term, or should you wait until 
next autumn? WoRRIED. 


I should advise you to wait until next autumn. 
The child is very young still and will not be harmed 
by losing a few weeks of school. Keep her outdoors 
as much as possible and also have her take a nap 
every day. 
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uaranteed 


Emmerich “ric* Pillows 





Highest Award Write for Booklet: 
Chicago, a “ Fine Feathers 
St. Louis 


Make Fine 


Portland Pillows.” 


Pleasant dreams 
in every pair 


Are You Sleeping on an Impure Pillow? 


The purchase of pillows is worthy of careful consideration. A healthful, 
restful pillow must be filled with pure, sweet, clean feathers, which have been 
treated in the proper manner from the time they were plucked from the goose 
until they were stuffed into the pillow tick. All animal matter, oil, dirt, skin 
flakes and foreign substances must be removed. Many unscrupulous pillow 
makers, knowing the feathers inside the pillow tick cannot be seen, use uncured, 
dirty feathers, frequently mixing them with shoddy, cotton, hog hair, and even 
cat-tail, a product of the swamp. To bury your head in such a pillow and to 
inhale the air which passes through the impure pillow is certainly injurious, 
even the thought is unpleasant. Many dealers buy such pillows without 
investigating, because they can buy them cheap and make larger profits or 
undersell their competitors who sell honest goods. 

When purchasing pillows demand the ‘*Emmerich’’ brands. This is 
your protection. They are the acknowledged standard, having given universal 
satisfaction for half a century. 

Every genuine ‘¢ Emmerich ’’ pillow has attached an envelope tag, bearing 
our name and trademark, in which is inserted our guarantee insurance certificate, 
guaranteeing the ‘*Emmerich’’ pillows to be filled with thoroughly cured, 
cleansed, purified and elastic feathers, assuring you entire pillow satisfaction or 
money refunded. 

The ‘¢*Emmerich’’ pillows are made in all popular sizes, and range in 
price up to $10.00 per pair according to kind of feathers contained —every pair 
with the ‘¢ Emmerich’’ guarantee of cleanliness and purity. If your dealer does 
not handle them, write us and we will give you the name of a dealer who does. 


Write for our booklet, “Fine Feathers Make Fine Pillows ’'—very interesting, showing 
the progress of the ‘‘Emmerich’’ feather from the incubator to finished pillow. 


CHAS. EMMERICH & CO., Huron and Kingsbury Streets, Chicago 


Boston Established 1858. Makers of Fine Feather Pillows New York 
ss il an d-L-H ol d ” YOU CAN WASH 
HeW 


Corset Waists 


This garment combines a 
erfect fitting corset waist and 
andoous lace trimmed corset 
cover in one. 












arethesurestand 
quickest remedy 
for Sucking-the- 


Illustration 
shows style No. 396, made of 
























PEG, dd Sey * Thumb hatit. angerted batiste. Sizes 19 
STOP THE HABIT AT ONCE Price $1.00 
I bs tl t h of saliva, and is the chief 

qunun of lndinention enon chbann. it ae ONLY ONE 


figures the mouth and causes unshapely teeth. 

It thickens the nail and causes misshapement 
of the finger. @ It is the most difficult of all 
child-habits to break up. 

As an aid in curing a child of any form of 
skin disease wien the skin must not be scratched, 
nothing can equal the Hand-l-Hold Babe Mit, 
Recommended by leading physi- yond I-Holg 

MIT, 


clans and nurses. Returnable 
ot me 










(REGISTERED) 


que | WAIST 


“H&W" 


Soft and pliable, with 
lacings on each side which 
can be adjusted to the com- 
fort of the wearer, all steels 
removable. ‘This waist holds 
the figure at all times in 
proper position, bringing 
physical and mental com- 
fort. It is a boon to the 
expectant mother. 


Price $1.50 
At Corset Dept. Alll Stores 


Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


THE H & WCO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


AT ONCE if not satisfactory, 
and money refunded. Sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price. 

$2.00 per pair — Polished Aluminum 
Ask your druggist or order direct, stating age of 
child. Illustrated bovklet upon application. 

R. M. CLARK & CO., Manufacturers 

246 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 











The picture depends far 
more on the film than on 
camera or lens. 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel without 
injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be used with any tooth 
wash or powder. Ideal for children's use. No bristles to 
come out. No. 1, 26¢; No. 2,35¢, Mailed on receipt of price. 











PAT. APPLIED FOR 


BAILEY’'S RUBBER 
TOOTH BRUSH. 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation. 
The flat-ended teeth of 
Bailey's Teething Ring ex- 
pand the gums, keepin 
them soft, comforts anc 
ee amuses the child, prevent- 
ing esate and cholera infantum. Matled for the price 
(stamps), 10c. Rubber Catalogue Free. All dealers 
C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 


passed the experimental 
stage years ago. 








Look for Eastman on the box. 
Look for Kodak on the spool, 

















NYE AND HERRING 
Infants’ and Children’s Outfitters 


“From Maker to Wearer™ at Wholesale Prices. 

Send 4c. for Catalog, which places our store in 
your home, illustrating everything necessary for 
Children up to 6 “on Purchase from us and 
save time, worry and expense. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. A17 & 19 Quincy St., Chicago. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Ask your dealer or us to put 
your name on list for spring Rochester, N. ¥. 





catalogue when ready.” 


The Kodak City. 
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Luncheon 


OR all that part of the world 
which eats its dinner at night, and 
desires only a light, wholesome dish 
for luncheon, Beech-Nut Sliced Beef 
offers the greatestrange. Itis ready 
to eat just as it comes from the jar, 
thinly sliced, daintily flavored, with 
no suspicion of preservative. 
In addition, it can be served in a 
hundred ways —creamed, as patties, 
stews, ragouts—all 
dishes easily pre- 
pared and all 
surprisingly 
good. 















To open 
the jar, puncture the 
top. This lets in the air, 
whereupon the cover will 
come Teaaiin. 



















Beech-Nut Booklet, 
Janet McKenzie Hill, illustrated in 
colors, shows ways of cooking 
bacon and beef, together with some 
illustrations of Conserves. This 
booklet will be mailed upon receipt 
of two-cent stamp and your grocer’s 
name. 


provision men sell Beech-Nut prod- 
ucts. If you cannot get them, we 
will send twenty-four medium 
assorted jars, express prepaid east 
of Chicago and north of Richmoni, 
$4.00; other points east of Missis- 
sippi River, $4.50; west of the 
Mississippi River, $5.00. 


Beech-Nut 

Packing 

Company 
10 Beech-Nut Street 
Canajoharie, N.Y. 








rsal House 
hold Use with Absolutely 
Results 


Guaranteed 

Saves 75 per cent. in fuel — gas, coal, oil or wood 

Cooks food infinitely better — more delicious in flavor. 
Saves time and labor — immense convenience to housewives. 


Pailure in cooking impossible. Kitchen odors eliminated. 
Heavy cooking of the day done in the morning — no burning. 
Breakfast — night cnet —w iv es’ burdens lightened. 
Simple to use, 
A literal REVOLUTION oe THE KITCHEN. 


The Caloric Fireless Cookstove is 36 in. long by 15 wide and 
17 deep, solid quartered oak, castered, and furnished complete 
with the best German-made enamel ware, extra heavy gauge, 
patent revolving bar-lock covers, hermetically sealing the 
vessels. If your cealer hasn't the Caloric, write us direct. 
Illustrated descriptive booklet and fine book of recipes free. 








A LL winter we had been at our wits’ end to devise 


| paint-box I hurried back to make the child glad with 


| stooped and picked the first frail, shy blossom of 


| own in the play. 








Caloric Fireless Cookstove Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 












Introducing 
the 
Original 


cad © 


There is only one genuine 


Hartshorn 
Shade Roller 


You will know it by the script signa- 
ture of STEWART HARTSHORN on the 
label. It is there for your protection. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


The Improved Hartshorn requires 
no tac 














edited by 


All good grocers, butchers, and | 
| blossoms, "and the child’s friends heard of the new 


| arbutus, 


| during that spring and summer. 


| little body could no longer be restrained; and we 


| mended if they need it, 
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BEDSIDE BOTANY 


By Mary Augusta Rand 


amusement for the little niece whose fall and 
injury to her knee had made her a prisoner on 
her lounge for many weary months. Now, with the 
spring at hand, and all the Nature world calling her 
to come out and play, it seemed as though the active 


began a despairing search for the occupation that 
would keep her quiet and happy a little while longer 
until the Jame knee had grown strong again. One 
afternoon I found at the village store just the idea I 
had been seeking; and armed with a book and a 
a new play. On my way through the orchard I 
the rue anemone, that had pricked its way through 
the greening grass; the little flower had a part of its 


I showed the book to my niece. On each page 
was drawn in outline the picture of a different wild 
flower; and together we turned the pages till we 
found therue anemone. ‘Then I drewatable to the 
side of the couch, opened the paint-box, and showed 
the eager little girl how to touch the petals of the 
blossoms with the faintest pink, like the flower she 
held, and to mix the yellow and blue for its leaves. 
When the copy looked as much like the original as 
we could make it she wrote in the corner of the 
page: ‘* Found by Aunt Mary in the orchard, May 
I, 1904.’’ 

This was just the beginning of the ‘‘ Bedside 
Botany ’’; for as spring grew more lavish with its 


play, not a day passed without a fresh flower being 
brought to have its picture taken: Quaker ladies, 
sheep’s laurel, jacks-in-the-pulpit, cow- 
slips, ragged robins, mallow, St. John’s wort, and 
many more; the date being written each time in the 
corner of the page when the painting was finished. 

Not only my delighted niece, but also many of 
her friends, little and big, enlarged their knowledge 
of their common friends of the fields and wayside 
Legends of flow- 
ers, and stories about their habits, were learned as 
a part of the play; and by the time the child was 
well enough to walk and run, and pick flowers for 
herself, the little book, with the study and pleas- 
ure it represented, had become a cherished part of 
childhood experiences. 


To Get College Pin-Money 


By Eleanor Jewett 


HY not rent out your last year’s college books 
at a quarter of the cost price? If you havea 
little spare money at the end of each year invest it 
carefully in the books of some of the students who 
are leaving, or who wish to dispose of their books 
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“Tt bears the wear” 


Cook’s 


inoleum 


Inlaid or Printed 


Give Cook’s Linoleum the floor and 
you'll have a clean, bright, sanitary cov- 
ering that lasts a lifetime on your kitchen, 
bath-room or hall. 
highest grade materials by our improved 


process. 
ing like marble. 
price. 


Made of the 


very 


Thick, strong, pliable, and wear- 


There's no better at any 


Beautiful patterns in wide variety. 


If your dealer hasn’t Cook’s write us and we'll 
see that you get it. 


Trenton Oil Cloth and Linoleum Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 











rather than pay for the transportation of them. An 
advertisement in the best newspaper in the town and 
a few notices put up on the college bulletin-boards 
will bring more offers than youcanaccept. During 
the summer cover the books strongly, 
put pasteboard covers on 

the paper-covered editions, and print the titles 

plainly on the outside. I should also paste a small 

label on the cover for the name of the borrower and 

the date of the loan, in this way saving tiresome 

bookkeeping work. 

If you have any valuable reference books I should 
lend them for short periods only, and charge a little 
more proportionately; such books are expensive and 
are often foreign editions; the college libraries sel- 
dom have more than three copies of such works, and 
I should consider the chance of buying one a finan- 
cial boon. It is well to find out what editions of 
certain texts are preferred by the professors; some- 
times a text published a few years ago is practically 
valueless, and the students are required to have the 
latest editions. It is well to make sure of such 
points as this in securing books for renting purposes. 
I remember some costly lessons I learned in this 
regard, the chemistry textbook and Goodwin’s 
Greek Grammar being particularly obnoxious in the 
frequency of their yearly editions! I should try to 
have a few standard lexicons to rent as well, in the 
abridged editions. 

The scale of renting would have to depend upon 
the condition of the book, the length of time rented, 
and its real value. In case a book is lost or stolen 
I should, as a rule, impose a fine of half the value, 
except when it is a clear case of fraud, which calls 
for prompt and complete restitution. 

You will be surprised at the number of students 
who are glad to avail themselves of a chance to rent 
texts temporarily. Often the wealthier students are 
the first to do so, many of them not wishing to be 
burdened with books to be carried away, and in 
some cases not caring to spend their money on 
books; the book-lover is very seldom rich. A stu- 
dent who starts such a little venture in her Sopho- 
more year can make quite a good sum of money, 
and also, when graduating, own a fine collection of 
books for teaching or graduate work; or if she likes 
she can sell many of the books outright, in Senior 
year, rather than rent them. 


A Silver Ship Game 


By Grace Campbell Moore 


ORE pleasure will be derived from soap-bubbles 

if the mere blowing is complicated by a re- 

quirement, and a kind of fairy marine game has 

been evolved. The children repeat, as they blow 
each bubble and start it on its way: 


I send my silver ship (bubble) afloat upon a silver 
sea (air), ; 
And, if my bonny boat comes back, ’twill bring a 

gift to me. 


This gift is a favor, which can be won only by 
fanning a bubble back to the basin from which it 
was made. Each child has his or her own basin 
and pipe, and these are set on low rests in a circle 
around the room. In the centre the hostess sits 
with a supply of tiny favors, such as insects, mice, 
frogs, etc. Besides the pipes the little ones must 





be provided with small, pretty fans and little covered 
baskets. Standing at one side of the basin each 

‘ild blows a bubble, then gently tries ta-fan it back. 
~ lucky blower receives a favor for the basket. 


have them | 








At Factory 







for 
beau 


Only $2 


Buffet. 


hand-cut carvings; 
bevel mirror 40 x 12 i 


ed; one drawer plush 


wide, 60 
inches 
high. 


$28 30 for this Luxurious Turkish 
. Rocker—would cost $50.00 
at retail. Covered with our reliable 
Old Oak genuine leather; best long 
teinpered steelsprings, softly padde | 
with curled horsehair. Width 36 in. ; 


east of Omaha 
and north of 
Tennessee. 

Points be- 
yond equal- 


“$24.50 


Dresser, 


uine 
Maple; piano polish; 
bevel mirror, 30 x 24 in. ; 


drawers; entire front 
fully cross-banded, dr 
finished inside, 
Maple bottoms; soli 
trimmings and casters 
ends. Top, 44 x 23 in. 
Catalog A — Library and Office ; Geates B— 

room; Catalog C — Bedroom —_ 
FREE if you address 66 North 4 


Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Prices 
ON ee 


To be returned at our ex- 
pense if not satisfactory. 


Would cost at retail 
$42.00. Choice Quarter- 
Golden Oak; piano polish; 
French 


roll-drawer-fronts,cross-band- 


has solid brass trimmings; 
ball-bearing casters; 46inches 


Choice high-grade 


$37. Sapereee Oak, Gen- 
ahogany, Bird's-eye 


legs, claw feet; roll-front upper 


Bird's-eye 


Dining- 


this 
itiful 


sawecl 


nches ; 


lined ; 












worth 
French 
French 


beauti- 
awers 


id brass 
; solid 


Street. 


Sent on Approval. 


Wa Will Send No Money. $1.50 


Trust You 10 Days Hair Switch 
Send a lock of your hair,and we will maila 
i) 2%-oz. 22-in. short stem fine human hair 
B® switchtomatch. If of extraordinary value, 
remit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 3 and get your 
switch free. Extra shacdesa little more. In- 
close Sc. postage. Send sample for estimate 
and free beauty hook. . Ayer’s 
H - , Dept. 171, 17 

Quincy St., Chicago. 
























00 RUBBER TIRE 


$4 “Murray” Driving Wagon 


This and a complete line of “* MURRAY” 
style Driving Wagons, Buggies, Stan- 
hopes, Phaetons, Surreys, Pony 
Vehicles, Delivery Wagons, 
Milk Wagons, Farm Wagons, 
Farm Carts, Harness and 
Saddles will be found in 
our NEW CATALOGUE No. 
123, which is free for asking. 


Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
OVER 100,000 ANSWERS LAST MONTH 


B RaeeAy, OUR OFFER 
ORK 




















SEVERAL “NEW ¥ HITS ADDED 

“DEARIE”’ best song since “Violets” -15¢ 
50c “Harvest Moon is Shining on the River’ * -15¢ 
“Shame on You” Darkey Song - - - - - 5c 
“You're as Welcome as the Flowers in May" 15¢ 
SHEET [| “‘ Where Sunset Turns Ocean's Blue to Gold” 15¢ 
“ Ever beds Wiosks But Father" N.Y. success 15¢ 
Music “RO USOE”’ a Cahill's hit - 15¢ 

“ Peter -~ naar March orSong- +--+ + = + 
“Big Indian Chief" (By Cole & Johnson) - 15¢ 
‘Polly Prim” March or Song - + - - = = 15¢ 
FOR GIRL YOU'LL DO” - - - -.- 15¢ 
oe pieces sent on receipt 15c or 4 for 

15c Sen money or post orders. 
— wet ae Bt. Ne ‘york, Dept, eee 

ew 
(4 for 50c) Send for free catalogue 5,000 Hits, postpaid. 




















Brick Fireplace Mantels conneutis”’ 


sity. Can be built from our plans by any good mason. 











pate 


The open ey meg with its bright fire is both a Seabee ‘and a neces- 


Send for 


our illustrated Catalogue, containing 67 half-tones, with prices. 


Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co., Pert. 27 


Office and Showroom, 165 Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 











cheaper than ‘wood. For Chacches, 


Lawn Fence, Lawns, Cemeteries ; Galvanized Ba:b 
and plain wire direct to consumers. Catalogue Free. 


WARD FENCE CO., 280 Meridian Street, Portland, Ind. 





SAVE MONEY 
By Buying Direct From Our Factory 
anything you may need in the way ef.awehicle or har- 
ness. We make a complete line and ad che the largest choice 
of styles and variety. With us it is s QUALITY first, priceafter- 
ward. There may be “ cheaper " buggies than ours, but we 
can proyethereare = Writeto-day for our new 
none better. We tis FREE. 
have pleased thou- 
sands of others 
and can do the 
same for you. Re- 
member our 





i SF 
PSM 





PUTNAM FADELESS DYES: 


Color more goods brighter and faster colors thanany other. Guaranteed to color silk, wool and cotton equally well. 
Ask druggist or mailed at 10ca package. Write for free booklet— How to Dye. MONROE DRUG CO., Unionville, Mo. 
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Foods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 


many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 
suited to its condition, together with 
booklet giving valuable information on 
‘‘Infant Feeding and Management.’’ 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada London, England 





me.4 Washable 
Baby Cap 








Ready No need to send baby’s cap to a cleaner 
to if it’s an ‘* Elite”? Washable. 
Weer Just untie ribbon bow on crown, open 


handkerchief and as easily laundered. Comes out 
of the wash as good as new and saves its price 
many times in cleaners’ bills. Costs no more than 
the old style, is prettier and wears better. At up- 
to-date dealers from 25 cents to $2.00 each. 


We will send you 
the cap illustrated above, if your dealer does not 
keep the “Elite”? Washable. Just send us his name 
with $1.00 and your baby’s age or cap size and the cap 
will be forwarded post paid to your address. 
Illustrated booklet of other styles on request. 


41 to 51 East 11th Street 
Bamberger & Sonn Dept. H, New York City 


lacing in back and there it is— flat as a | 








Often more helpful than 
Medicine is 
**Baby’s Staff of Life’’ 


Imperial 
Granum 


The Unsweetened 


FOOD 


Trial Size 25 cts. Benauine or 
Sample FREE frets John Carle & 
Sons, 153 Water Street, New York 











Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit’ contains 30 patterns and 
directions for long, or 10 for short clothes, 
with directions for material, etc., a copy of 
NuRSES’ HINTS TO MoTHERS, also TRUE ihe 
MOTHERHOOD, and my catalogue illustrating 
articles and clothing tor the new baby, with prices ond full 
descriptions. - This outfit sent postpaid for 25 cents, silver 
orstamps. Iguarantee satisfaction or will refund your money. 
Address MRS. C. E. ATSMA, Newark, New Jersey 


Mm, HAND-MADE. ARTICLES 
- For BABIES 


Send to-day for free mail order catalogue, 


** Dainty Things for Babies ”’ 
ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO. 
Dept. J, “Whitney Building _ Springfiéld, Mass. 














d . | your milk. 
but on account of improper feeding + 





WHAT MOTHERS 
ASK ME 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


A Baby Who Has the Colic 


Please tell me why my baby, three months old, 
has so much colic and what I can do to benefit her, 
I nurse her every two hours and try to be careful of 
my diet, but I am a very busy woman and can sel- 
dom get outdoors for the fresh air. Do you think 
this has anything to do with the baby’s condition ? 

MARY. 


Yes, I think the lack of outdoor air may have a 
good deal to do with the baby’s colic. You are 
also probably tired a great deal of the time, and 
this also will, of course, affect the condition of 
If it is absolutely impossible fer you to 
get out for a walk every day put on a warm jacket 
and hood and open all the windows in the room in 
which yon may be working and so. get some fresh 
air in this way. Of course, you cannot do this 
when you are using the stove for baking, but in 
other parts of the house it will do no harm and you 
can keep the doors closed so as not to chill the rest 
of the house. The baby should also be put on the 
three-hour feeding interval, and it would be a good 
plan to give her an ounce of hot water between her 
meals. 


What to Do for “Adenitis” 


Kindly tell me what to do for my little boya 
year old who has some ‘hard lumps under his neck 
on the side. They have been there now for about 
a week and remain about the same size. 

A MOTHER. 


Your little boy probably has what is called 
adenitis. This means an enlargement of the little 
glands in the neck and is very frequently seen after 
a child has had a cold or sometimes when teeth 
are being cut. They will often go away naturally, 
but again, they may grow larger and at last soften 
and either have to be opened by a doctor or break 
down and discharge themselves. If the swelling 
persists I should advise you to have your doctor 
examine the child and prescribe something for him. 
It is not a case that can be treated by mail, as an 
examination is necessary in order to see the extent 
of the trouble. 


Some Danzers in Keeping Pet Animals 


My little six-year-old son has a pet dog of which 
he is very fond. He insists upon taking the dog to 
bed with him every night, and I have often won- 
dered if this is good for the child. What do you 
think ? Mrs. M. 


I do not think it is at all wise to allow children 
to sleep with animals of any kind. The animals 
cannot be really clean and often have diseases of 
which we are entirely ignorant. Only the other 
day I was called to treat a little boy who had con- 
tracted a bad ringworm from his pet dog. It is an 
excellent thing to teach children to be kind to 
animals and fond of them, but the pets should never 
be allowed to enter the sleeping-room, to lick the 
children’s faces, or to eat out of the same dishes 
with them. 


| When Hair Splits at the Ends 


My little daughter’s hair is quite long, but it has 


| begun to split at the ends and is rather thin. I 


| is warmer? 


want to have it cut off soon. Do you think April 
a good month or would you wait until the weather 
She catches cold very easily. 

AN EASTERN MOTHER. 


I think it would be a little safer to wait until the 


| last of April or the first of May, for we may have 





some cool days still, and the child would miss the 
warmth of her long hair to which she has been so 
long accustomed. 


Let the Baby Sleep Outdoors 


Will it do any harm to allow my six-months-old 
baby to take his nap outdoors now that the days are 
sowarm? We have avery nice piazza, and I could 
accomplish so much more if baby could sleep out 
there in his carriage. A VIRGINIA MOTHER, 


It would be a very good plan to allow your baby 
to take his nap on the piazza. Place the carriage 
parasol down quite closely over him when he is 
once asleep and this will help to keep off any 
draughts. 


For the Child Whose Ears Protrude 


Won’t you tell me where I can get a pattern for 
an ear-cap? My baby has protruding ears, and I 
should like to have her wear a cap for a while. 

Mrs. D. F.G. 


You can obtain a very good pattern of an ear-cap 
in THE JOURNAL’S layette. Order Pattern Number 
1950 from the dealer in your own town, or send the 
price, thirty cents, to the Pattern Bureau, THE 
LapigEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Short Stockings Not Advisable 


I see a great many children wearing short stock- 
ings even in the spring of the year, and have thought 
of putting them on my little four-year-old boy. Do 
you advise the use of them? A. SUBSCRIBER. 


No; Ido not think they areat all advisable, espe- 
cially in the spring, when the weather is so change- 
able. Many colds and serious bowel disorders, 
though other causes are attributed, are in: reality 


due to the exposure of children’s legs. 


Take Great Care of the Little Convalescent 


My little six-year-old daughter has just recovered 
from scarlet fever and seems very weak and languid 
still. Do you think it advisable to send her to 
school again this term, or should you wait until 
next autumn? WoRRIED. 


I should advise you to wait until next autumn. 
The child is very young still and will not be harmed 
by losing a few weeks of school. Keep her outdoors 
as much as possible and also have her take a nap 
every day. 
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Highest Award 


even the thought is unpleasant. 


satisfaction for half a centur 


money refunded. 


Write for our booklet, 


Boston 


uaranteed 
Feather 


Emmerich ‘ 


Pleasant dreams 
in every pair 


The purchase of pillows is worthy of careful consideration. 
restful pillow must be filled with pure, sweet, clean feathers, which have been 
treated in the proper manner from the time they were plucked from the goose 
until they were stuffed into the pillow tick. All animal matter, oil, dirt, skin 
flakes and foreign substances must be removed. 
makers, knowing the feathers inside the pillow tick cannot be seen, use uncured, 
dirty feathers, frequently mixing them with shoddy, cotton, hog hair, and even 
cat-tail, a product of the swamp. To bury your head in such a pillow and to 
inhale the air which passes through the impure pillow is certainly injurious, 
Many dealers buy such pillows without 
investigating, because they can buy them cheap and make larger profits or 
undersell their competitors who sell honest goods. 

When purchasing pillows demand the ‘* Emmerich’? brands. 
your protection. They are the acknowledged standard, having given universal 


Pillows 


Write for Booklet: 
“Fine Feathers 
Make Fine 
Pillows.” 





Are You Sleeping on an Impure Pillow? 


A healthful, 


Many unscrupulous pillow 


This is 


Every genuine ** Emmerich ”’ pillow has attached an envelope tag, bearing 
our name and trademark, in which is inserted our guarantee insurance certificate, 
guaranteeing the ‘*Emmerich’’ pillows to be filled with thoroughly cured, 
cleansed, purified and elastic feathers, assuring you entire pillow satisfaction or 


The **Emmerich”’ pillows are made in all popular sizes, and range in 
price up to $10.00 per pair according to kind of feathers contained —every pair 
with the ‘¢ Emmerich’? guarantee of cleanliness and purity. 
not handle them, write us and we will give you the name of a dealer who does. 


If your dealer does 


“Fine Feathers Make Fine Pillows’'—very interesting, showing 
the progress of the ‘‘Emmerich’’ feather from the incubator to finished pillow. 


CHAS. EMMERICH & CO., Huron and Kingsbury Streets, Chicago 


Established 1858. Makers of Fine Feather Pillows 


New York 





“Hand-l-Hold” 


Babe 
Mits 


arethesurestand 
quickest remedy 
for Sucking-the- 
» Thumb habit. 











VEG: dd has 
STOP THE HABIT AT ONCE 


It robs the stomach of saliva, and is the chief 
cause of indigestion among children. @ It dis- 
figures the mouth and causes unshapely teeth. 

It thickens the nail and causes misshapement 
of the finger. @ It is the most difficult of all 
child-habits to break up. 

As an aid in curing a child of any form of 
skin disease,wiren the skin must not be scratched, 
nothing can equal the Hand-I-Hold Babe Mit. 


Recommended by leading physi- yond Hog 





ctans and nurses. Returnadble 


AT ONCE tf not satisfactory, MIT, 
and money refunded. Sent by te 
mail, postage prepaid, upon re- 

cetpt of price. 


$2.00 per pair — Polished Aluminum 


Ask your druggist or order direct, stating age of 
child. Illustrated bovklet upon application, 


R. M. CLARK & CO., Manufacturers 
246 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








The picture depends far 
more on the film than on 
camera or lens. 


KODAK 
FILM 


passed the experimental 
stage years ago. 





Look for Eastman on the box. 
Look for Kodak on the spool. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


Ask your dealer or us to put 
your name on list for spring Rochester, N. ¥. 


The Kodak City. 


catalogue“ when ready.” 


































YOU CAN WASH 


Ta\y” 


Corset Waists 


This garment combines a 
paoneet fitting corset waist and 
1andsome lace trimmed corset 
cover in one. Illustration 
shows style No. 396, made of 
imported batiste. bizes 19 
to 30, 


Price $1.00 
ONLY ONE 








(REGISTERED) 


tue WAIST 


“H&W” 


Soft and pliable, with 
lacings on each side which 
can be adjusted to the com- 
fort of the wearer, all steels 
removable. This waist holds 
the figure at all times in 
proper position, bringing 
—— © and mental com- ; 
ort a boon to the 
expectant HA, 


Price $1.50 
At Conet Dept. All Stores 


Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


THE H & WCO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 








PAT. APPLIED FOR 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 
TOOTH BRUSH. 


Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel without 
injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be used with any tooth 
wash or powder. Ideal for children’s use. No bristles to 
come out. No.1, 25¢; No. 2,35¢. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation. 
The flat-ended teeth of 
Bailey's Teething Ring ex- 
pand the gums, keepin 
: them soft, comforts anc 
amuses the child, prevent- 
ing cenvetiiian ona cholera infantum. Matled for the price 


(stamps), 10c. Rubber Catalogue . All dealers. 

















C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 








NYE AND HERRING 
Infants’ and Children’s Outfitters 


“From Maker to Wearer" at Wholesale Prices. 

Send 4c. for Catalog, which places our stote in 
your home, illustrating everything necessary for 
Children up to 6 years. Purchase from us and 
save time, worry and expense. A/oney Mad. ss i not 
satisfied. A17 & 19 Quincy St., Chicago. 
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Luncheon 


OR all that part of the world 
which eats its dinner at night, and 
desires only a light, wholesome dish 
for luncheon, Beech-Nut Sliced Beef 
offers the greatest range. Itis ready 
to eat just as it comes from the jar, 
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thinly sliced, daintily flavored, with | 


no suspicion of preservative. 
In addition, it can be served in a 
hundred ways —creamed, as patties, 
stews, ragouts—all 

dishes easily pre- 
pared and all 
surprisingly 
good. 















To open 
the jar, puncture the 
top. This lets in the air, 
whereupon the cover will 
come < oll og 


















Beech-Nut Booklet, edited by 
Janet McKenzie Hill, illustrated in 
colors, shows ways of cooking 
bacon and beef, together with some 
illustrations of Conserves. This 
booklet will be mailed upon receipt 
of two-cent stamp and your grocer's 
name. 

All good grocers, butchers, and 
provision men sell Beech-Nut prod- 
ucts. If you cannot get them, we 
will send twenty-four medium 
assorted jars, express prepaid east 
of Chicago and north of Richmond, 
$4.00; other points east of Missis- 
sippi River, $4.50; west of the 
Mississippi River, $5.00. 


Beech-Nut 

Packing 

Company 
10 Beech-Nut Street 
Canajoharie, N.Y. 





House 
hold Use with Absolutely 
Guaranteed Results 





Saves 75 per cent. in fuel — gas, coal, oil or wood. 

Cooks food infinitely better — more delicious in flavor. 
Saves time and labor — in mense convenience to housewives. 
Failure in cooking impossible. Kitchen odors eliminated. 
Heavy cooking of the day done in the morning — no burning. 
Breakfast prepared night before — wives® burcens lightened. 
Simple to use, no expense to maintain. 

A literal REVOLUTION IN THE KITCHEN. 


The Caloric Fireless Cookstove is 36in. long by 15 wide and 
17 deep, solid quartered oak, castered, and furnished complete 
with the best German-made enamel ware, extra heavy gauge, 
patent revolving bar-lock covers, hermetically sealing the 
vessels. If your dealer hasn't the Caloric, us direct. 
Illustrated descriptive booklet and fine book of recipes free. 








Caloric Fireless Cookstove Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 










Introducing 
the 
Original 













































There is only one genuine 


Hartshorn 
Shade. Roller 


You will know it by the script signa- 
ture of STEWART HARTSHORN on the 
label. It is there for your protection. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


The Improved Hartshorn requires 
no tacks. 
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| own in the play. 


| the eager little girl how to touch the petals of the 


| arbutus, 


| corner of the page when the painting was finished. 
| her friends, little and big, enlarged their knowledge 


| during that spring and summer. 
| ers, and stories about their habits, were learned as 


| will bring more offers than you can accept. 




















BEDSIDE BOTANY 


By Mary Augusta Rand 


amusement for the little niece whose fall and 

injury to her knee had made her a prisoner on 
her lounge for many weary months. Now, with the 
spring at hand, and all the Nature world calling her 
to come out and play, it seemed as though the active 
little body could no longer be restrained; and we 
began a despairing search for the occupation that 
would keep her quiet and happy a little while longer 
until the Jame knee had grown strong again. One 
afternoon I found at the village store just the idea I 
had been seeking; and armed with a book and a 
paint-box I hurried back to make the child glad with 
a new play. On my way through the orchard I 
stooped and picked the first frail, shy blossom of 
the rue anemone, that had pricked its way through 
the greening grass; the little flower had a part of its 


A LL winter we had been at our wits’ end to devise 


I showed the book to my niece. On each page 
was drawn in outline the picture of a different wild 
flower; and together we turned the pages till we 
found therue anemone. ‘Then I drewa table to the 
side of the couch, opened the paint-box, and showed 


blossoms with the faintest pink, like the flower she 
held, and to mix the yellow and blue for its leaves. 
When the copy looked as much like the original as 
we could make it she wrote in the corner of the 
page: ‘* Found by Aunt Mary in the orchard, May 
1, 1904.’ 

‘This was just the beginning of the ‘‘ Bedside 
Botany’’; for as spring grew more lavish with its 
blossoms, and the child’s friends heard of the new 
play, not a day passed without a fresh flower being 
brought to have its picture taken: Quaker ladies, 
sheep’s laurel, jacks-in-the-pulpit, cow- 
slips, ragged robins, mallow, St. John’s wort, and 
many more; the date being written each time in the 

Not only my delighted niece, but also many of 
of their common friends of the fields and wayside 
Legends of flow- 


a part of the play; and by the time the child was 
well enough to walk and run, and pick flowers for 
herself, the little book, with the study and pleas- 
ure it represented, had become a cherished part of 
childhood experiences. 


To Get College Pin-Money 


By Eleanor Jewett 


HY not rent out your last year’s college books 
at a quarter of the cost price? If you havea 
little spare money at the end of each year invest it 
carefully in the books of some of the students who 
are leaving, or who wish to dispose of their books 





rather than pay for the transportation of them. An 
advertisement in the best newspaper in the town and 
a few notices put up on the college bulletin-boards 
During 


| the summer cover the books strongly, have them 


mended if they need it, put pasteboard covers on 
the paper-covered editions, and print the titles 
plainly on the outside. I should also paste a small 
label on the cover for the name of the borrower and 
the date of the loan, in this way saving tiresome 
bookkeeping work. 

If you have any valuable reference books I should 
lend them for short periods only, and charge a little 
more proportionately; such books are expensive and 
are often foreign editions; the college libraries sel- 
dom have more than three copies of such works, and 
I should consider the chance of buying one a finan- 
cial boon. It is well to find out what editions of 
certain texts are preferred by the professors; some- 
times a text published a few years ago is practically 
valueless, and the students are required to have the 
latest editions. It is well to make sure of such 
points as this in securing books for renting purposes. 
I remember some costly lessons I learned in this 
regard, the chemistry textbook and Goodwin’s 
Greek Grammar being particularly obnoxious in the 
frequency of their yearly editions! I should try to 
have a few standard lexicons to rent as well, in the 
abridged editions. 

The scale of renting would have to depend upon 
the condition of the book, the length of time rented, 
and its real value. In case a book is lost or stolen 
I should, as a rule, impose a fine of half the value, 
except when it is a clear case of fraud, which calls 
for prompt and complete restitution. 

You will be surprised at the number of students 
who are glad to avail themselves of a chance to rent 
texts temporarily. Often the wealthier students are 
the first to do so, many of them not wishing to be 
burdened with books to be carried away, and in 
some cases not caring to spend their money on 
books; the book-lover is very seldom rich. A stu- 
dent who starts such a little venture in her Sopho- 
more year can make quite a good sum of money, 
and also, when graduating, own a fine collection of 
books for teaching or graduate work; or if she likes 
she can sell many of the books outright, in Senior 
year, rather than rent them. 


A Silver Ship Game 


By Grace Campbell Moore 


ORE pleasure will be derived from soap-bubbles 

if the mere blowing is complicated by a re- 

quirement, and a kind of fairy marine game has 

been evolved. The children repeat, as they blow 
each bubble and start it on its way: 


I send my silver ship (bubble) afloat upon a silver 
sea (air), 

And, if my boat comes back, ‘twill bring a 
gift to me. 


This gift is a favor, which can be won only by 
fanning a bubble back to the basin from which it 
was made. Each child has his or her own basin 
and pipe, and these are set on low rests in a circle 
around the room. In the centre the hostess sits 
with a supply of tiny favors, such as insects, mice, 
frogs, etc. Besides the pipes the little ones must 
be provided with small, pretty fans and little covered 
baskets. Standing at one side of the basin each 
child blows a bubble, then gently tries to-fan it back. 





The lucky blower receives a favor for the basket. 








“Tt bears the wear” 


Cook’s 


inoleum 


Inlaid or Printed 


Give Cook’s Linoleum the floor and 


you'll have a clean, bright, sanitary cov- 
ering that lasts a lifetime on your kitchen, 


bath-room or hall. 


Made of the very 


highest grade materials by our improved 


process. 
ing like marble. 
price. 


Thick, strong, pliable, and wear- 
There’s no better at any 
Beautiful patterns in wide variety. 


If your dealer hasn’t Cook’s write us and we'll 
see that you get it. 


Trenton Oil Cloth and Linoleum Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 





At Rcery — 3) 
ON APPROVAL 


To be returned at our ex- 
pense if not satisfactory. 


Only $2 beautiful 


Buffet. Would cost at retail 
$42.00. Choice Quarter-sawed 
Golden Oak; piano polish; 
hand-cut carvings; French 
bevel mirror 40 x 12 inches; 









for this 


roll-drawer-fronts,cross-band- 
ed; one drawer plush lined; 
has solid brass trimmings; 
ball-bearing casters; 46inches 
wide, 60 
inches 
high. 


$28 30 for this Luxurious Turkish 
. Rocker—would cost $50.00 
at retail. Covered with our reliable 
Old Oak genuine leather; best long 
tempered steel springs, softly padde| 
with curled horsehair. Width 36 in. ; 
height of back from seat 27 in. 


We PayFreight 


east of Omaha 
and north of 
Tennessee. 
Points be- 
yond equal- 


ized. 

$24 50 Choice high-grade 
° Dresser, worth 
$37. uarter-sawed Oak, Gen- 
uine ahogany, Bird's-eye 
Maple; piano polish; French 
bevel mirror, 30 x 24 in.; French 
legs, claw feet; roll-front upper 
drawers; entire front beauti- 
fully cross-banded, drawers 
finished inside, Bird's-eye 
Maple bottoms; solid brass 
trimmings and casters; solid 

ends. Top, 44 x 23 in. 
Ceiing A— Library and Office ; Gees ® B—Dining- 
tal © — Bedroom’ _ 


FREE faa address 66 North Tonia Street. 
Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 













Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
We wae Trust You 10 Days Hair Switch 
Send a lock of your hair,and we will maila 
Nay \ 24%-oz. 22-in. short stem fine human hair 
Bw switchtomatch. If of extraordinary value, 
Bj remit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 3 and get your 
switch . Extra shadesa little more. In- 
close Sc. postage. Send sample for estimate 
and free boats hook. Mrs. Ayer’s 
=. rium, Dept. 171, 17 
~ Cbicage. 



















00 RUBBER TIRE 


$4 “Murray” Driving Wagon 


This and a complete line of ‘‘ MURRAY” 
style Driving Wagons, Buggies, Stan- 
hopes, Phaetons, Surreys, Pony 
Vehicles, Delivery Wagons, 
Milk Wagons, Farm Wagons, 
Farm Carts, Harness and 
Saddles will be found in 
our NEW CATALOGUE No. 
123, which is /ree for asking. 


Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
OVER 100,000 ANSWERS LAST MONTH 


E REPEAT OUR OFFER 
SEVERAL. NEW YORK HITS ADDED 
50 “‘DEARIE”’ best song since “Violets” - - -15¢ 


- 15¢ 
15¢ 
SHEET 
















“Harvest Moon is Shining on the River" 
“Shame on You” Darkey Song 
“You're as Welcome as the Flowers in May"’ 15¢ 
“*Where Sunset Turns Ocean's Blue to Gold” 15¢ 
reyes Works But Father" N.Y. success 15¢ 

iN OR CRUSOE” Marie Calill's hit -- 15¢ 
“Peter Piper” March or Song - 1Se 
“Big Indian Chief” (By Cole & Johnson) - 94 


“Poll ¥ Prim" March or Song - + - - = = 
GIRL YOU’LL DO” - - - - - ive 
Any above pieces sent on receipt 15c or 4 for 


Music 
FOR 


15c 


(4 for 50c) 






































Brick Fireplace Mantels coun?tatis’ Healtnral. 


The open yay with its bright fire is both a luxury ‘and a neces- 


sity. Can be built from our plans by any good mason. Send for 

our illustrated Catalogue, containing 67 half-tones, with prices. 
Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co., Dept. 27 

Office and Showroom, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 











cheaper than wood. For Churches, 

Lawn Fence, Lawns, Cemeteries ; Galvanized Ba:b 
and plain wire direct to consumers. Catalogue Free. 

Ind 

5 5 


CE CO.., 280 Meridian Street, Portland 





SAVE MONEY 
By Buying Direct From Our Factory 
anything you may need in the way ef.awehicle or har- 
ness. We make a complete line and offer the largest 
of styles and variety. With us it is QUALITY first, priceafter- 
ward. There may be “ cheaper" buggies than ours, but we 
can proyethereare = Write to-day for our new 
none Ve Catalog. It is FREE. 
have pleased thou- 
sands of others 
and can do the 
same for you. Re- 
member our 
Guarantee 


ar, ay tn 
and Harness Co 
3106 South High ‘st. 
Columbus, 








PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Color more goods brighter and facter colors thanany other. Guaranteed to color silk, wool and cotton equally well. 
Ask druggist or mailed at 10ca package. Write for free booklet-— How to Dye. MONROE DRUG CO., Unionville, Mo. 
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Jell-O is simply clear spark- 
ling Gelatine combined with 
pure fruit flavors in such a 
way that when boiling water 
is added it dissolves instantly, 
and when cool will be ready 
to serve. 

Why spend hours soaking, 
flavoring and sweetening old- 
fashioned gelatine when 
Jell-O gives the same results 
in one minute? 

Let us send you free our 
new illustrated Recipe book, 
issued January 1, 1906. Every 

‘ housewife will be interested 
and fascinated by the many 
delightful ways in which 
Jell-O can be made up with 
fruits, berries and nuts. 
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Jell-O comes in six flavors: 
berry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Chocolate and Cherry. 

At grocers everywhere 10 cts. per package. 
Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. 
Highest Award, Goki Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Golsk Medal, Portland, 1905. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co. 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


Straw- 
Orange, 




















A perfect substi- 
tute for Coffee, 
having a delicious 
coffee flavor and aroma. The only sub- 
stitute building up the system which cof- 


fee breaks down. Made of the choicest 
barley, malted and caramelized by 
Father Kneipp’s own process, it has all 
the nutritive value of a pure malt tonic. 
Children grow rugged and rosy on it. 


80,000,000 Packages used in Europe annually 
A free sample sent on request. 
KNEIPP MALT FOOD COMPANY, Dept. 27 
78 Hudson Street, New York 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents 











The Oriole Go-Basket 


The Automatic Nurse 
Makes straight-backed children 


Possesses superior advantages 
peculiar to itself. In addition, 
takes the place of Go-Cart, 
Folding Go-Cart, High Chair, 
lumper, Bassinet, and is an 
improvement on each. Useful 
from birth to three years. Light 
and strong. Saves from $ 
0 on baby’s 
Read these extracts from 
Unsolicited Seats: 
* Baby loves tosleep in it.’ 
E. E. KAUFMAN, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
73 would not 7 $100 for 
mine.’ NELLIE 
COCKRELL, St. ‘Leet. Mo. 
= Baby cries for it ev — rs he sees it. 
MR . F. MCNEILL, Fern Hill, Wash. 
“ I consider it as ae as Baby's clothes.’ 
MKS. FRANK SPROULS, inition Texas. 
Write to-day for FREE booklet. Tells how to secure an 
Oriole Go-Basket C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


WITHROW MFG. CO., citctxnat: onto 








ready to carry. 


Ready to Wheel. 
Changed in an instant 

















| nourishment to the yeast. 
have home-made or dried yeast, potatoes are an | 
| advantage, but with good compressed yeast they are 


| Fahrenheit) for three hours. 


| weigh over one pound when put into the pan. 


| to be a pure growth of one form of yeast. 








A COOKING CLASS 
FOR CHILDREN 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


the most important of our foods. 
first experiment make it over and over again 

until you succeed in getting a perfect loaf. 
First, look carefully to the flour. 
from spring wheat; some from winter wheat; and 
others blended from both. 


* us devote this lesson entirely to bread-making, | 


from the several boltings we get our patented flour. 
A forty or fifty per cent. spring wheat flour makes 
excellent bread; it should be a golden yellow and 
slightly granulated. The soft winter wheats made 
by the roller system give us pastry flours. 

The liquid for bread may be milk or water or whey, 
or half andhalf. With our present system of milling 
it is not necessary to add potatoes to the sponge 
unless you use dried or liquid yeast. The yeast is 
a plant belonging to the fungi, 


is easily broken down into sugar which gives quick 
For this reason, if you 


of no particular use. Shortening and sugar should 
not enter into good bread ; grease retards the action 
of the yeast and hinders the digestion of the bread. 
Salt in a small quantity acts as a guard; in warm 
weather it prevents the souring of the dough. Too 
much will overpower the yeast and make the bread 
heavy; use a Jittle salt in warm weather and omit 
it entirely in cold weather. A perfect loaf should 
be light and porous, perfectly even, well baked on all 
sides, top and bottom, with a light, crisp, thin crust. 


First scald half a pint of milk; add to it halfa 
pint of water. When the mixture is lukewarm 
add half a teaspoonful of salt and one compressed 
yeast cake dissolved in a quarter of a cupful of 
warm water; add one pint of flour. Scrape down 
the sides of the bowl and beat the batter for at least 
five minutes; then add slowly sufficient flour to 
make a stiff dough, perhaps another half-pint; take 
the dough out an a kneading-board and knead con- 
tinuously until it loses its stickiness and becomes 
elastic. Put the dough back into the bowl; cover 
it and stand it in a warm place (at about 75 degrees 
When the dough is 
light it will have doubled its bulk. Turn it out 
again on the board. Grease two small, square bread- 
pans with suet. Cut the dough into halves, mould 
each half into a loaf the shape of the pan, put them 


into the pans and cover again in the same warm | 
The oven should stand at about | 
360 degrees Fahrenheit if the loaves are small; large | 


place for one liour. 


loaves may be put into the oven at a temperature 


| of from 260 to 280 degrees and remain ten minutes 


before they brown; but an ideal loaf should not 
Small 
loaves should be baked quickly for about forty 
minutes, larger loaves slowly for an hour. 

Bread should be most thoroughly baked to the 
very centre of the loaf. As soon as it is taken from 


| the oven turn it from the pans, place it on a wire 
| screen or tip it on end to allow a free circulation of 


air. Never cover the bread either while it is cool- 
ing or while in the box, and do not put it into the 
bread-box until it is perfectly cold. Cloths carry 


germs of mould which grow rapidly on the bread | 


and spoil its quality. 
Just a word about yeasts. The compressed yeast 
known in the markets as German yeast is supposed 


cakes, being wrapped at once in tinfoil, are free 
from outside contamination. We have floating in 
the air bacteria and wild yeast-plants. The wild 
yeast-plants produce fermentation when they fall 
into sweet fruits or preserves or vegetables contain- 
ing sugar, such as corn and peas. Bacteria in con- 
nection with yeast produce a peculiar decomposition 
which emits the most unpleasant odor. This odor 
is noticed in the common, salt-rising bread. In 
spite of the utmost care on the part of the house- 
wife, bread in a bowl will become contaminated 
with these wild plants. They frequently produce 
diseases of bread, moulds and decay. In the centre 
of a whole-wheat loaf one often notices a cobweb sort 
of fermentation which spoils the flavor of the bread 
and makes it unwholesome; this is due to a fungus, 
the threadlike conditions of which are the mycelia. 
Such bread is not only unpalatable but it is also 
unwholesome. Most of these germs are killed at a 
temperature of 212 degrees Fahrenheit, but the centre 
of a loaf of bread never reaches this temperature. 

Small loaves are more likely to be thoroughly 
cooked than larger ones. 


Whole-wheat flour contains a natural ferment 


| known as diastase, which acts upon the starch, con- 


verting it into sugar, so that whole-wheat bread is 
likely to be heavy unless made quickly and baked 
thoroughly. 

To make whole-wheat bread, use the same quan- 
tities as for white bread, but the manipulations must 
be different. After you have mixed the water and 


| the milk and added the yeast in the same quantity, 
| stir in one pint of whole-wheat flour; beat for five 


minutes, lifting the batter into the air and folding 
it over. Remove the spoon, scrape down the sides 
of the bowl, cover it and stand it ina warm place as 
you do white bread — three hours in the winter and 
two hours or two and a half in thesummer. When 


| the mixture is light stir in slowly enough whole- 


wheat flour to make a soft dough, not quite stiff 
enough to knead with the hand. Dust the bowl 
thickly with flour, turn it out, manipulate it until 
the dough is elastic and soft, but do not let it lose 
its stickiness. With a sharp knife cut it into two 
portions; mould each in a loaf, put them into 
greased pans, and when light (like white bread) 
bake in a moderately quick oven at about 360 
degrees Fahrenheit for three-quarters of an hour. 

‘These recipes are given for compressed yeast. If 
you use dry yeast cakes or home-made yeast allow 
a longer time and use a greater quantity of yeast. 
A granulated dry yeast is preferable to a dry yeast 
cake. Home-made yeasts contain such a conglom- 
erate lot of micro-plants that in these days they 
are hardly worthy of consideration. 


After the | 
Some is made | 


All modern mills are | 
| equipped with rollers which crush the wheat, and | 


and lives on sac- | 
charine or sugar materials; the potato is starchy and 


The | 
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it protects your health. 


Florists, etc. 


getting damp. 
Odorless White-Wood (no zinc is 
used). They are dry, clean and hy- 
gienic, of superior construction, are 
unequaled for economy of ice and 
can be iced from outside of house. 
Every refrigerator is guaranteed. 

McCray Refrigerators are 

also built to order. Cata- 

logues and estimates free. 
Catalogue, No. 81 for Residences, 
No. 46 for Hotels, Clubs, Public 
Institutions, etc., No. 57 for Meat 
Markets, No. 64 for Grocers, No. 71 
for Florists. 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 


487 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Chicago Office 55 Wabash Ave. 


Branch Offices in all principal cities. 








r 


Let Us Tell You Why 


the McCray Refrigerator isthe best refrigerator built — why it uses less ice and why 
Your name and address on a postal card will bring yothour 
large catalogue, and a valuable book ‘‘ How to Use a Refrigerator.’’ 


Zinc-Lined Refrigerators Cause Disease 


The zinc corrodes and the oxides poison milk and food, causing serious disease. 
An unsanitary refrigerator (whether lined with zinc or anything else) often causes 
serious sickness, yet few people think of laying the blame where it actually belongs. 
Children are especially liable to sickness caused by refrigerator poisoned milk. 


McCray Refrigerators 


Opal Glass, Tile, or White-Wood Lined 


are built in all sizes for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, Grocers, Markets, 
Endorsed by physicians, 


McCray system of Refrigeration insures a perfect circulation of pure cold air so 
absolutely dry that salt and matches can be kept in a McCray Refrigerator without 
McCray Refrigerators are lined throughout with Opal Glass, Tile, or 


~ 

One Refrigerator ky 

Uses 50 lbs. of Ice a Day 
Another only 25 lbs. 


You ought to know the reason for this 
great difference in the ice bills before you 
buy a new refrigerator. 

You pay for an ‘‘ Ice Eating’’ refrigera- 
tor over and over again while a good refrig- 
erator soon pays for itself in saving of ice. 

When you go into a store to buy a re- 
frigerator, the dealer will tell you about 
the refrigerator he has to sell —he will 
not tell you the good points of other refrig- 
erators, nor will he tell you the bad points 
about his refrigerator. 


hospitals, and prominent people. 


The 
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It’s so easy to make 
good homemade bread — purer, 
cheaper than ever before. Simply 
put the flour, water and other 
ingredients in the 


ECLIPSE 


BREAD MAKER 


; turn the handle and in three minutes 
| fe the dough is kneaded. Hands never 
touch the dough. Only bread maker 
| 4 which actually kneads dough by com- 
pression. ‘lherefore makes best bread. 

Send for illustrated booklet No. “D-1" 
which tells why the Eclipse Bread Maker 
is superior to all others. 

MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 

Meriden, Conn. 

















Protect your furs and fine clothing during 

the early Spring and Summer from moths 

and insects. 

— dust and moth-proof. 
edding 


Use a ceompens 


A beautiful W: or Birthday present. 
Shipped from factory to your home on ap- 
proval, freight prepaid. Write for booklet 
and factory prices. 

pemnaes FURNITURE CO., Dept. 8, 
Statesville, N.C. 








HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND— 


5 cents (pustage) for illustrated book, entitled “ HO 
DAYS IN ENGLAND" describing pnanbeayg  e oe ROUTE, 
Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts and the 
HARWICH HOOK OF HOL LAND ROUTE, twin screw 
Steamship Line, England to Hook of Holland or Antwerp. 


Address, H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent 
Great Eastern Railway of "England 

















362 Broadway, New York 








Stickney & Poor's 


PURE SPICES 





WE grind our spices by a cutting process — we 
do not crush them. Crushing spices in the 
old-fashioned way breaks down the oil cells — 
the natural oils evaporate rapidly —such spices 
are never “full strength’’ and what little strength 
they have, soon disappears. 

The new “Stickney & Poor” cutting process 
reduces the spices to a very fine powder, but with- 
out any crushing. The natural oils are retained. 
That is one reason why “Stickney & Poor's” 
spices keep their strength longer than other 
kinds— why their flavor is stronger and better. 


TEN CENTS at Your Grocer’s 


If he does not keep them, send ns fourteen cents in stamps for 
a full sized package of any one of our spices that you desire. 


Stickney & Poor Spice Co., 182 State St., Boston, Mass. 











Founded 1815 











MOTHERS! Do you realize that the years 

between three and six are the 
most important ones in your children’s lives? Are you 
satisfied that youare giving them the best opportunities? 
FR Our illustrated outline and valuable book 
telling about 


Kindergarten At Home 
For Your Children 


A practical course of instruct- 
ive amusement with kinder- 
garten materials, designed 
especially for the home. No 
study necessary. All ma- 
terials are furnished. 


HOME KINDERGARTEN 
SCHOOL 
562 Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


and a strong, straight, flat back de- 
veloped if baby learns to walk with 


Glascock’s 
Baby-Walker 


Endorsed by physicians as a practical 
e) and perfect physical developer for 
children. In it achild can sit, 

stand, jump or walk. “ Cush- 
ioned-spring supported."”” Ad- 
justable. Insist upon having 
“Glascock's Walker,” the stand- 
ard. Itkeepsthe babyclean and 
safe. jal sizes for cripples. 

Buy of RA dealer, if possible, or direct if he hasn't ‘* Glascock's 
Walker.”” Write to-day for illustrated descriptive catalogue FREE. 


Glascos k Bros, Mfg, Co.,815 Factory 8t., Muncie, Ind. 








“No crooked 
legs for this 
baby.” 
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Heels of New Rubber 


What is it that you aspire to in life? 

Health is the first consideration. Rubber heels 
procure more health to the square inch than any- 
thing in evidence. That’s a fact!—my teacher 
told me so, and he told me to teach it to my friends. 
I dislike to admit that rubber heels are a benefit, 
but I have to. Come down to business and be 
honest with yourself — rubber on your heels is the 
correct thing. Be sure and secure O’Sullivan’s: 
they are the only heels of New Rubber. Remem- 
ber the name when ordering —don’t cost you any 
more. Any dealer or the makers, 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 





“The Dainty Little Cake” 


A briliiant, extremely rapid, and lasting polish 
for the finger nails, with or without a buffer. No 
dust, pumice, or grease. Guaranteed absolutely 
harmless. Especially adapted for tourists. 
Price 25 cents per box. 


The booklet Well Kept Nails free on request. 
We will also send samples of four of our mani- 
curing specialties without charge. 
Sold by all first-class dealers or 


Floridine Mfg. Co.,42 Franklin 8t., New York City ¢ 








“Let the GOLD DUST 





———J “LOOK PLEASANT PLEASE” —— 


when house cleaning time comes around. There’s only one way to do it, use 


GOLD DUST 


It cleans everything, and cleans it better and more quickly than anything else 
will, The GOLD DUST TWINS will get into every crack and crevice, 
leaving whiteness, brightness and wholesomeness behind them. 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene or foreign ingredient 
needed with GOLD DUST. It will do all the work without assistance. 


GENERAL Washing clothes and dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning wood work, oil cloth, silverware 
USES FOR and tinware, polishing brass work, cleaning bath room, pipes, etc., softening hard water 
GOLD DUST | and making the finest soft soap. 


Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago — Makers of FAIRY SOAP. @ 











TWINS do your work”’ 





DUN ASTE 


STOVE PGLISH 


Made Perfect by 
Forty Years’ Experience 


RY a box from your grocer. 

Use it on your stove accord- 
ing to directions, and you will be 
convinced and delighted. Applied 
with a wet cloth, it spreads 
smoothly. It polishes quickly with 
a dry cloth or brush, giving that 
brilliant black lustre which makes 
the stove an ornament, and 


Makes Old Stoves 
Look Like New 


Don’t take any other kind said 
to be just as good. 








Made by MORSE BROS., Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 
Props. of RISING SUN Stove Polish. 




















| RIDEZON RUBBER | 


GENUINE 


Split Hickory 


Top buggy guaranteed solid rubber 
tires. Everything of the best. 30 days 
free trial. 2 years direct fac tory-to-you 
guarantee. Worth double the price. Write 
and tell us what style vehicle you will 
buy. Free 1906 Catalogue, 180 pages, 
100 styles — now ready. 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. Co. 

50° C. PHELPS, Pres. 
Station 276, 
We 
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BOYS WRITE FoR BOYS WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOK HANDSOME 
OF BASE BALL RULES ILLUSTRATED © 
AND REGULATIONS ING $s 
SEASON 1906 CATALOGUE + 


BOYS 


#4 we wit oetiver \\ 
Cc” TO YOUR HOME ‘ 
ALL EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 


A Handsome Base Bail cutee 


oe egtion 






Piennes t'giare 
Cap .and Fine Belt. 


A PO 
212 GARFIELD Sts GARFIELD _N.J. 
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Rove RATS Unbeatsble 


Exterminator 
WHY FEED RATS? Rough on Rats kills them. 


Being all poison one 15c. box will spread 
or make 50 or more little cakes that will kill 50 or 
more rats and mice. Experience has demon- 
strated it the most oective of all exterminatois 


of ROACHES, ANTS and BED BUGS. 15c, 25c. 


DIE In THe HOUS 





fools the buyer. Always «loes the work and cloes it right. 








—_ the Rats, Mice and Bugs, but never disappoints or 
Le S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N.J., U.S. A. 
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of every variety; stage effects, theatrical para- 
phernalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, Sy 
etc., can be found in our new catalog, over 106 

pages, illustrated; sent on req es postpaid. 


SEND FOR IT TO-D 
THE CREST TRADING co. 
20 B Witmark Bldg., New York 











STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “ The Origin and Treatm 








Try It at My Expense 
—Not Yours 


If you are not a reader of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE I want you to become 
one. I want you to know what it is like, and to know at my expense, if the maga- 
zine does not suit you. If it does suit you, and the price is right, you will naturally 
wish to pay for it. There isn’t much in the theory of getting something for nothing. 

MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE is worth your knowing. It was MUNSEY’S 





‘MAGAZINE that led off a dozen years ago in the low price for magazines — ten 


cents a copy and one dollar by the year. It was the fight we had with a giant 
News Company monopoly that made MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE possible, and 
that blazed the way for all other publishers whose magazines are issued at 
the price of MUNSEY’S. But this is too big and too graphic a story to be 
told in this advertisement. 


Munsey’s Magazine 


has the biggest circulation of any standard magazine in the world — much the biggest. And it has made 
it and held it solely on its merits. In a dozen years we have not spent a dozen cents in advertising. We 
have no agents in the field — not an agent any where — we have given no premiums, have clubbed with 
no other publications, and have offered no inducements of any kind whatsoever. We have made a 
magazine for the people, giving them what they want, and giving it to them at a right price — that’s all. 
And the people have bought it because they like it and because they could buy it at a right price. Our 
object in advertising now is to reach a few hundred thousand new readers — people who are not now 
taking MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, 


A Ten Thousand Dollar Magazine for Ten Cents 


Though there are a‘good many three dollar and four dollar magazines in America, there is none better 
than MUNSEY’S, whatever the price —not one. ‘There is no higher grade magazine, there is none 
better printed or printed on better paper, and there is none better or more carefully edited — none better 
written, and few, if any, so interesting. It costs in round numbers about fen thousand dollars a number 
to go to press on MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. That is to say, if only one copy were printed it would 
cost ten thousand dollars, but spreading this cost over our entire edition of 750,000 copies, the amount 
gets down very thin on each individual copy. 

When | first made this price, a dozen years ago, everybody said it was impossible — said we couldn’t 
live — said we were bound to fail. We did live, however, and today are publishing @ thousand tons of 
magazines a month, which is fifty car-loads. This is more than three times as many magazines as were 
issued by all the publishers combined of the entire country when I came into the business. 





It is because I am so sure of the merits of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, and so sure it will please you, 
that I am now offering to send it to you without any money in advance, and without any money at all if 
it does not please you. I can afford to take this chance, which, as I see it, isa very small chance, because 
I believe thoroughly in the rugged honesty of the people. The percentage of dishonesty among the 
citizens of America is far too small for consideration in a business proposition of this kind. 

‘There is no trick in this offer — no hidden scheme of any kind whatsoever. It is a simple, straight- 
forward, business proposition which will cost you nothing unless you wish it to. 


The All-Story Magazine Also Free 


I will not only send you MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, as stated above, but will send you three months 
free, in addition, THE ALL-STORY MAGAZINE, which is another of our publications. I add this 
other magazine for two reasons, First, that you may have the choice of two magazines, and second, 
with the thought that you may want both. 

If this proposition interests you, and I hardly see how it could be made more to your interest, kindly 
fill out the coupon in this advertisement and mail it to me, and you will get the magazines as stated herein. 





Any woman who 
will send toc. for 
a sample of 


W&B 
Swedish 
Hair 
Powder 


will find an excellent means of cleansing 
her hair withoutso much washing. ‘The pow- 
der removes all dust, grease, and excessive 
oil after brushing. It leaves the hair soft, 
clean and fluffy, easy toarrange and keep 
in perfect condition. It does away with 
the bother of wetting, washing and dry- 
ing the hair and the danger of taking cold. 
Women who use it like it. It is on sale at 
over 500 first-class department and drug 
stores. Price 60c and $1.00 per box. 
At your dealers or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 














_ <® MANY 
S STORIES FROM 
MANY 


A Book of absorbing interest, in which half a 
hundred Chautauqua Nurses tell of success won. 

Our Course of training by home study is invalu- 
able for the practicing Nurse or the beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 
patients. 

Letters from hundreds of graduates earning 
$12 to $30 weekly. Above mailed upon request. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main 8t. Jamestown, N. ¥. 
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and ail afflictions of the 
skin. “A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
pe for it.” Delightful after shav- 
(the original). ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
Sample Free. on receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 

















FRANK A. MUNSEY, New York: 140 

You may enter my name for one year’s subscription to MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, for which I agree to 
pay you one dollar ($1.00) at the end of three months, provided I find the magazine to be what I want. 

n the event that I do not care for the magazine, I will so notify you at the end of the three months, in 
which case I shall owe you nothing. 

It is further agreed that in connection with this subscription you are to send me THE ALL-STORY 
MAGAZINE free for three months, and that I am to have the option of changing my subscription, if I so 
desire, from MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE to THE ALL-STORY MAGAZINE for the balance of the year. 




















int Free to 
LICHTENSTEIN N 


BRO 
25 STOCKTON ST, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








THE NEW STANDARD 


jacumpiers from $5.00 hg 
rooders from $3.75 u 
Fully Guaranteed. Send eg FREE 
Catalog. New Standard Incubator Co, 
Ligonier, Ind., Box 77 




















FRANK A. MUNSEY, 175 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 











got Ee Free to any ac icons. Enclose 6 cents to Py postage. = 
STAMMERIN G SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St. 

















SOUVENIR POSTCARDS 





SEND 10 CENTS 
and receive full value in handsome samples, also latest catalog 
listing over 4000 subjects with titles (separately, not in sets) 
at the lowest prices. Full line of albums. 
National Post Card Co., 860 Logan Buil 
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ding, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A. B. Chase 


Small Grand 


This is our latest pro- 
duction in grands. 
Entirely New Scale 
throughout. 
This piano is small only 
in actual measurements. 
Under our system of con- 
struction, the 5 feet 6 inches 
length of case permits a Vol- 
ume and Beauty of Tone that 
is surprising even to those who 
have learned to expect great re- 
sults from all 


AB(HASE 


21,N0° 


Style R is designed to meet the 
demand for a Grand Piano pos- 
sessing Power and Purity of Tone 
and yet not cumbersome in an 
ordinary sized parlor. 

It is a great success. 

We have never placed our Un- 
limited Warranty on an_instru- 
ment more cheerfully than we do 
on this New Grand. 

Folder and full particulars freely 
given on request. 


THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY 


Established 1875 
Department A Norwalk, Ohio 
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F BUILDING or dec- 
| orating you probably 

realize that in the 
modern house the wood- 
work is an important 
feature: its color and 
finish are often made 










the key-note of successful color schemes. 


Margaret Greenleaf, of New York, the 
widely known writer and practical Deco- 
rator, is now a permanent member of 
our Staff in charge of the 


Decorative Department 


She will upon request furnish to our pa- 
trons full color jo for a single room 
or an entire building; also hen show- 
ing the exquisite wood finishes we supply, 
and if desired will make purchases of 
wall coverings, draperies, rugs, furniture, 
etc., and all without any charge what- 
ever to those using our productions. 























A letter addressed to Miss Greenleaf at our 
New York office will bring a prompt reply. 
Send ten cents for a copy of the new 
editionof the Home Ideal by Margaret Green- 
leaf, a profusely illustrated book of 25 



































pages, 8% x11 inches, on house decoration. 


CHICAGO VARNISH CO. 


29 Dearborn Ave. 
Chicago New York 


Established 1865 


19 Vesey Street 














Why Waste Gas? 


Save from 40 to 60% on 


BURNER—(Pat. July 10, 
1900) isa simple, practical 
device, easily applied to 
any gas burner or Wels- 
bach light. Sent post- 
paid to any address for 
Sa 25c.oroneclozen for $2.50. beat 
Standard Gas tor 





"395 Ba’y, New York Sie 













In Beautiful Hardwoods. Our Mantels 
lend a touch of el 
any room. 





Fire Place Mantels 





Our CATALOG, illustrating —_— 
many artistic designs, is sent FREE, 


W. J. Northcross Mantel Co., Memphis, Tena. 








IS PARIS WISE FOR THE 
AVERAGE AMERICAN GIRL? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE i6) 


| offer more cigarettes, and prop another cushion be- 
| hind his back, and — well — it’s comfortable! *’ 


| him, 


He did not exaggerate. They do all this and 
more. Though the majority of them have to count 
their sous as closely as any man in the community 
they do the ‘‘ treating.’’ They invite him to studio 
luncheons and studio teas — he is claimed for every 
night in the week, and the men laugh unpleasantly 
among themselves at their amazing popularity. 

“When you are ill or tired come straight up 
here,’’ says one maternal young lady; and the men 
are ill or tired quite frequently — whenever there’s 
nothing else todo. She kept one sick man at the 
place for a week nursing him day and night, though 
any man friend would have been glad to serve 
And then she was amazed that the French 
neighbors *‘ said things,’’ and that the youth him- 


self later treated her shabbily. 


<« 


Another girl I know has *‘ roof-parties ’’-— spread- 
ing rugs on aroof which can be reached by stepping 
down from her studio window. One man at a time 
is invited. 

** You can’t come to my roof-party tonight,” I 
have heard this giddy young woman say toa passing 
friend; ‘tit is Monsieur Jouven’s turn’’; and she 
went on oblivious of the curious smile her words 
produced. She was highly indignant when the very 
respectable old French lady and her daughters who 
were covered by the above-mentioned roof made a 
complaint. Tiey could have tolerated it till eleven, 
they said; but till two in the morning was, as they 
expressed it, ‘‘ trop-fort’’! 


Many Girls Pose for Their Artist Friends 
LLIED to the entertaining habit is the posing 
habit — since it, too, is a means of securing male 
society. Nearlyall the men save themselves model 
hire by honoring their girl friends with an invita- 
tion to pose. A few flattering remarks on ‘ her 


| coloring’’ or ‘‘her lines,’’ and she is only too 
| pleased. Off she goes, every Jay for a week or 
| weeks, to pass the hours alone with him in his 


| he think if he could see as others see her ? 


studio. The man is more often a foreigner than 
not, but she is undisturbed by the knowledge of his 
customary relations toward his model. This same 
girl, on the rare occasions when she makes time to 
need a model for herself, pays for one. Certainly 
none of the busy men would give up his valuable 
hours in return for services rendered. I know only 
one woman painter who is clever enough to get 
men to pose for her ; she boasts that in three years 
she has not paid a franc for model-hire! But then 
she .has the most scandalous reputation in the 
Quarter. 

Needless to say a woman’s acquaintances include 
a large number of foreigners — French, Italians, 
Russians, Roumanians, Greeks — everything — 
men whose attitude toward her sex is as unlike an 
American’s (in his own country) as one could 
possibly imagine. Every personal experience in 
their own lands, every inherited belief, has shown 
these men where to classify the kind of woman who 
keeps open house for all sorts of men; and it is 
before these most cruel judges that the girl student 
carries on her indiscreet reception of guests. 
Though she has had men friends since, perhaps, 
her sixteenth year she acts ‘as if they were the same 
novelty to her that they would be to a French 


These two qualities represent much. 


PITTSFIELD, 


having enough social knowledge to write a letter correctly. 
apart from handwriting and correct spelling. 
written letter just as there is character to a properly made dress. 


The Eaton-Hurlbut Writing Papers 


have good form. They are correct. They appeal to the recipient as expressing 
the good taste, refinement and social intelligence of the writer. 
For the name of a dealer who does not carry Eaton-Hurlbut papers we 


will send a proper desk book, ‘‘The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,’ and 
samples of Highland Linen, Twotone Linen or Berkshire Linen Fabric. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 
MASS. 
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Good Form and Good ‘Taste 


Every woman likes to be considered as 
This is something 
There is character to a properly 
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schoolgirl, showing neither judgment nor discrim- | 


ination. That the man be a gentleman is her last 
requirement. Artists whose rakish reputations have 


made them a byword in the Quarter; men who are | 
renowned as idlers and “ sponges,’’ young bays of | 
twenty, old sinners of fifty —all are fish that come | 
And that fond and foolish parent, who | 
believes that his girl can take care of herself any- | 


to her net. 


where and under any circumstances — what would 
Would 


| he not be —as her well-wishing French friends are 


most of the time — gasping in fear and amazement ? 
What he probably means is, that at the last 
moment she can summon her self-control to get her 


| out of a dangerous situation —that her morals are 





good éeyond a certain point. But the woman 
constantly hovering on the brink of an inviting 
pool, inspiring every man of her acquaintance with 
the belief that she will join him in a plunge, and 


then at the last minute drawing back—is she | 


moral? And those of her countrywomen who show 
some decent reserve in their intercourse with men, 
and who have too much self-respect to pursue every 
chance acquaintance made in a studio or ina cheap 
eating-house — have these well-behaved any cause 


for feeling kindly toward the others whom they keep 


explaining as the victims of ‘‘ temperament ’’ ? 

If the American parent could be made to see that 
conduct is as important as morals; that there is 
something in the atmosphere of Paris, or rather of 
the American Quarter of Paris, that assails even 
the well-balanced and fairly sophisticated, he might 
hesitate before allowing his daughter to set up her 
independent establishment there. 


Paris Can be Made Really Helpful 
OOKING at the American girl’s sojourn in Paris 
from another point of view — as the means of a 


| wonderful training and broadening —it is of in- 


| dubitable value when rightly spent. 


| as she seems to think, the end itself. 


But the girl 
should realize that it isa means to an end— not, 
It is un- 
doubtedly an excellent thing to study for a year or 
two —her music or her painting —in order to give 
her that finer appreciation of art which as a nation 
we so badly need. And to beable to study in Paris 
should be a great privilege. But it is not always 
necessary or desirable that she join the professional 
ranks—only an extraordinary amount of talent 
could justify a girl in giving up her youth to the 
irregular life and the excessive hardships necessary 
to make her an artist. In most cases ability and 
good taste are mistaken for genius, and without 


| any realization of the handicap Nature itself has 





imposed on her she begins a career which generally 
leaves her stranded—a pathetic figure at forty, 
without domestic or social anchorage, and still 
** going to do something.’’ But in any event, no 
matter what may be her aim in going to Paris for 
study, there is no reason why her conduct should be 
such that her name is a reproach in the Quarter. 


NOTE—tThe next issue of The Journal will contain a 
companion article to this one, treating another side of the 
subject, and entitled ‘* Paris of the Distorted Vision.” It 
will sound a warning by picturing the Paris which en- 
courages and fosters wild hopes in many hard-working, self- 
denying American women, the better to thwart them in the 
end — the Paris of magnetic attraction which lures these 

deadly serious ones’’ into a false path and lulls them with 
vain expectations only to show the truth, when seén at last, 
uglier and more brutal. To shield such young women, 
guilty only of ignorance, from grief and failure is the 
object of the article. 








‘The Modern Dentifrice 


(Patented in the U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, France, &c.) 


To keep the mouth clean and the teeth free from 
decay is one of the surest ways to prevent disease. 





The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


is distinguished from all other dentifrices by its 
wonderful property of generating oxygen — nature’s 
purifier—in the mouth, It is the only tooth powder 
which will sterilize the mouth while cleaning the teeth 
and is therefore a preserver of the general health. 


Send for a sample and see what it will do. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
w Dept. C, 93 Fulton Street, New York Y 
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DRESS SHIELD 


The only 








| Picture FRAMES, 10c 


For 10c you can frame 
any small picture, quick- 
ly and easily, with the 
beautiful 


Framelet 


Decorate your home 
with a few Framelets. 
For sale at all leading 
Department Stores, 
Stationers and Photo 
Supply Houses. 


Sample mailed on re- 
eaipt of 106, 8 Frame: 

for $1.00, express- 
age prepaid. 


A.M. COLLINS MFG.CO. 
228-240 Oxford Street 
Philadelphia 

















(Actual size, 9 x 12 inches) 





























Odorless 


Impervious 
Dress Shield made. 


GUARANTEED 


Wemake every Style and Size necessary 
to protect the garment. Send for Circu- 
lar. Sold by leading dealers through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


Sample pair, medium size, 25c 


he Omo Mfg. Co. misaistown, 


Middletown, Conn. 
aon id. ae 


























Absolute protec- 
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ings have failed. 

Bell rings violently on slightest pressure. Self adjusting, 

no wires, no batteries, no screws or fasteni of any kind. 

Handsomely nickel plated throughout. Indispensable to 

travelers in strange hotels. By mail, post paid, $1.00. 
Agents Wanted 


SURETY CO., Dept. A, 18 Broadway, N. Y. 











is Shur-On 


Eye-glasses 


do more than help the sight. They are so neat 


and graceful — no ugly spring — that they also 
improve your looks. 

All shapes at all opticians’. 
mounting. Any broken part of 


mountings replaced free 
within one year by any optician in the United States. 
aluable book free 


“Eyeology”’ is full of information on the care of the 
eyes. Send us your optician's name and get a copy free. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Dept. A 
Established 1864. Rochester, N. Y. 


“Shur-On" on the 








DO NOT STAMMER 


Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 
LL. D., New York; Rev. Russell H. 
Conwell, D. D., Grace Baptist Church, Phila. ; 
heartily endorse the 


Philadelphia Institute — 
The Pioneer Stammering School 


Illus. 80-p. book free. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Pres't and Fotinder. 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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Worcester 
Corsets 


Dealers everywhere sell them 


RoyAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. Worcester Mass. 
BRANCHES. CHICAGO -SANFRANCISCO 


>? 














A Camping Club 


For Boys of JOURNAL Mothers 





Any boy under eighteen who sells THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post is eligible for 
membership in THE POST Boys’ Camping Club. 
You can go without costing you a penny for 
transportation, camp or other expenses. If 
you want to go write at once; ask us to send 
you details, together with ten copies of the 
next issue of the magazine. The copies will 
be mailed to you entirely without charge. 
These you can sell at five cents each, and 
thus provide the money for the following 
week’s supply at the wholesale price. 
Pull information will go = se azines, 
spetading a twenty diab, tal klet, 
wR ba = gg A “talling | how bad be- 
wee tke roel Sane Write to-day, 


$250 IN CASH AS EXTRA PRIZES For BOYS 
° WHO DO GOOD WORK NEXT MONTH 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 1381, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Allen's Foot-Ease 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot- Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bun- 
ions. It’s the greatest comfort dis- 
covery of the age. Allen’s Foot- 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new 
shoes feel easy. It is a certain help 
for ingrowing nails, perspiring, cal- 
lous and hot, tired, aching feet. We 
haveover30, ,000 testimonials. 

IT AY. Sold by all druggists 
and Shoe Stores, 25 cents: Do not 
accept any substitute. Sent by 
mail for 25 cents in stamps. 

FREE Trial Package sent by mail 


_Poot-Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LeRoy, N.Y. 
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ys Free Trial _ 


We Pay the Freight. 


HE Monroe Refrigerator is ready to prove its supe- 

riority to your satisfaction, right in your own home 

—free of any expense or ‘obligation on your part. 
Just write us. We will send you the Monroe Catalogue. 
Pick out the style you want to try. We will send you 
the Refrigerator you select, all prepaid. Test it in your 
home for 60 days. If it is not all we claim, if it isn’t 
satisfactory to you, just notify us and return it at our 
expense. The test won’t cost you a cent. 

We make this 60-Day Free Trial Offer because we 
want you to convince yourself of the superiority of the 
Monroe Refrigerator through actual use — not because of 
any statements that we make. 

No other refrigerator manufacturer dares to make an 
offer like this. We do it because we know the Monroe 
will stand the test. If it couldn't stand the test we 
couldn't afford to send it on a 60-Day Free Trial, because 
every one would come back to us. 

You cannot buy a Monroe Refrigerator or anything 
like it from any dealer or agent. We sell direct to you, 
and to you we are directly responsible. 

Send us your name and address now. 


ob“ Monroe” 


The Monroe Refrigerator has food compartments of solid, snow-white, unbreakable 
Porcelain Ware, moulded in one piece, with rounded corners. No darkness, no damp- 
ness, no corners, cracks or crevices. The on/y refrigerator so made. Adi others have 
food compartments with the inaccessible corners and crevices which get clogged up with 
decaying food and breed the germs which cause decay and disease. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY Station O, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Solid Porcelain Refrigerators 


Lowest Factory Prices. 


The Only Refrigerator that 
is FREE of Breeding Places 


for Disease Germs. 
























EF CHURCH 
WORKERS 
FREE BooKor 

PLANS 


** How to Raise Money”’ 


is,the title of a valuable, instructive book 
just published, explaining many new and 


successful plans for raising sums of money, 
uickly and easily Without Investment, for 
id Societies, Charity or Any Other purpose. 


from $8.00 to $200.00, 
Churches, cha 
This book.is sent Absolutely Free, postage prepaid, 
to interested persons. 


Address WISCONSIN MFG. CO., Dept. 274, Manitowoc, Wis. 


On Approval, Freight Paid £:,, $1.00 pith $1.75 pith 
s° Sectional 


ot The Leima’s Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own factory, ani 
the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason 
we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In purchasing a Luncstrom 
Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experiment, but are 
getting an article which time and experience have proven a wonderful success. 
Our sectional bookcases are the product of years of undivided attention to this 
one line of manufacture. Every book section has non-bin » disappearing 
asks lass door and is highly finished in Solid Oak. Tops and bases, $1.00 each. 
‘ - sy ae rite for illustrated catalogue No. 104D. 


All Goods Sold Direct From Factory Only 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO.., Little Falls, N.Y., Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
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Vases Stewart’s Iron Fence 


and 


Iron 
Settees ff apeyatatate hal 4 


Write for 
catalogue. TTT LL ii Al 


Replace the Old Wood Fence with Iron. (0° |svus, "churches, 
cemeteries, etc., because of its strength, beauty and permanency — not affected 
by weather. No repairs. Many handsome designs. Highest quality, low prices. 
Write for catalogue No.90.. AGENTS WANTED in every town, no capital 
required. THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, O. 





























































































































Pretty White Hands 


Fill out the coupon below and we will send you an 
interesting book about our “ Faultless ” Non-pa-reil 
Rubber Gloves, rubber sponges, water bottles and 
other rubber articles, a sample piece of rubber from 
which Non-pa-reil Gloves are made and 


A Sample Rubber Sponge Free 


We know that if you once use a pair of Faultless 
Rubber Gloves and a Faultless Rubber Sponge for 
the bath and massaging, you will always use them. 
We want you to know about them and therefore 
make this liberal offer to send you our book and 
samples absolutely free. 

Fill out the coupon now — before you forget. 


Faultless Non-Pa-Reil 
Rubber Gloves 


Keep the Hands Soft and White 


and are so soft, pliable, and fit the hands so perfectly 
that you can do anything with them on that you can 
do with the bare hands —they are seamless and are 
made from the finest quality of rubber so that they 
do not interfere with any use of the hands or fingers, 
even for the most delicate work, and are very dura- 
ble. Do not compare Non-Pa-Reil Gloves with the 
ordinary itferior rubber gloves. 


Many ladies wear rubber gloves at night for bleaching 
the hands. liy excluiling the air and increasing the action 
of the perspiratory glands they bleach the hands and refine 
the texture of the skin itself—the hands become smooth, 
soft an white. 

This Trade-Mark on every glove. Every 
pair has our written guarantee. 

Sold in all sizes by the leading dealers, but if 
your dealer does not sell them, send us his 
name and $1 and we will send you a pair direct 
from the factory, by mail postpaid. In orcer- 








ing by mail be sure to give the size of kid glove 
you wear, and whether your fingers are long or short. 


The Faultless Rubber Co. 
295 Bluff Street, Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 
—— eee Fill out coupon now --------=- 
The Faultless Rubber Co., 295 Bluff St., Akron, 0. 
Please send me free your book, sample of rubber used in 
Non-Pa-Reil Rubber Gloves, and a sample rubber sponge. 


My dealer is. 
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Snug for child 


and grandma 





Her room and the nursery ought to be 
the most comfortable places in the 
home — always evenly warmed in any 
weather; but there is no even heating 
with uneven heaters, like stoves and 
hot air furnaces. 


AMERICAN ¢ [DEAL 


radiate soft, uniform warmth throughout the 
building, with far less fuel. Our way of steam 
or hot water heating is a far-sighted investment 
—saves dollars. 


Whether your house is cottage or mansion, 


| Street, Brooklyn, New York, President 





SUNSHINE’S 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Society 


NCE every year we meet in convention. 
year we assembled at Niagara Falls. This 
coming spring — May 17, 18, 19 —we will 


be the guests of the Southern Division of New York 
State, headquarters in Brooklyn. 

The Reception Committee, consisting of the 
Advisory Board of the Division, announces that all 
out-of-town delegates will be entertained by the 
local members if the committee is notified in time of 
the arrival of the delegates, Visiting members will 
be just as heartily welcomed, and taken care of if 
“possible — delegates always having the preference. 

Send communications relative to the annual con- 
vention to Mrs. Nellie E. C. Furman, 121 Hooper 
of the 
Southern Division. The convention will last three 
days, ending bya trip to the seaside as guests of the 
Long Island Council of Women. 


Sunshine Represents No One Creed 


ANY of THe LApigEs’ HOME JOURNAL readers 

ask me to outline my work. That would be 

an impossibility, for each branch simply looks out 

for its own neighborhood, never seeking for sorrow 

or sadness, but ever on the alert and ready to serve 
when the call comes. 

I should like here to say to THE LApD1IEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL readers what I have often said to the 
branches and am only too willing to repeat: We 
represent no particular denomination, for we have 
workers in every church. Our creed, if we have 
one, is to do kind deeds in the quickest, easiest and 
most effective way. 

We are Confucians, for we depend on the little 
courtesies and kindnesses of life to make up the 





OLD or new, farm or city, our outfit is adapted 
to it; and being practically indestructible it 
becomes a part of the permanent property 
value—unlike the short-lived stoves and hot air 


furnaces. 
Health protection, lessened fire risk, freedom 
from dust and coal gases in living rooms, 3 


an 
labor-savings are also secured by use of IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators, Youth 
to old age are all benefited. 

Cost of outfit is paid for —for you—by the fuel 
savings. Better read our booklet “ Heating 
Investments,” sent free. State kind and size 
building to be heated. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


GBs Os chs oles cits offs cs ts cate aks 
A lamp-chimney is a 
small 














matter to make 
so much fuss about. 

There would be no 
need of fuss if I could 
the 
American housewife’s 
mind that MacsetTu’s 
lamp-chimneys give 
more light, almost never 
break from heat, fit the 
lamp, and avoid that 
sickening lamp odor. 

Don’t be fooled, my 
name is on it if it’s a 
MacsetTu. 


only on 


im press 


My Index explains all 
these things fully and inter- 
estingly; tells how to care 
for lamps. It’s free—let me 
send it to you. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





**A Hill Climber’’ for Boys and Girls 
4A muscle maker —strengthens spine, back, 
shoulders. Jolliest, healthiest, sportiest of 
juvenile 
autos. 















Glascock’s Racer 


Scientifically designed, geared 
and built. Three motions: Rac- 
ing, Semi-Rowing and Rowing. 
Absolutely safe. Can't upset nor 
stop on dead center. Rubber tired 
and finished in colors. 
Light, strong. En- 

N) : 
ay iorsed by physicians. 
Ky Buy of your dealer if 
possible, or direct, if he 
No hasn't GLASCOCK’S RACER. 
“Dead Center" Illustrated catalogue FREE. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 615 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 





great whole by which one must stand or fall. We 
| are tender to the aged and gentle to little children. 
| To the sage maxims of the venerable Celestial we 
| only beg leave to add humbly but firmly, as a sug- 
| gestion for the removal of most human discomforts, 
| our watchword: ‘*‘ Do something for somebody 
| quick.’’ 

| We are Hindus, for our charity takes within its 
range every living thing, and a good Sunshiner 
couldn’t even be cross toa dumb animal. But to 
the wisdom of the Vedas we would make just that 
simple and easy codicil, or annex: ‘‘ Do something 
for somebody quick.’’ 

We are Stoics, for poverty and wealth are all the 
same to us, and we find that one needs sympathy 
and help as often as the other. But to the faith of 
Epictetus, with all due regard to his epigrammatic 
versatility, we would deferentially fasten the sup- 
plemental creed: ‘‘ Do something for somebody 
quick.’’ 

We are Epicureans as well, for we believe in en- 
joying life and in making others enjoy it, too. 
And we have learned something that the old phi- 
losopher never discovered; so to him we would say, 
if he should appear to us in person, the surest way 
to be happy is to forget yourself, and if you would 
forget yourself the recipe is an unfailing one: ‘‘ Do 
something for somebody quick.’’ 

We are Parsees, Fire Worshipers, Sun Worship- 
ers, of course, as becomes our name, eager to testify 
at all times to the vital and mystic significance of 
| the rays that shine alike on the just and on the 
| unjust, and ever keeping alive on the altars of our 
| hearts the simulacrum of the everlasting Sunshine. 
But on those altars there is a deep-carved legend 
that Zoroaster never knew —a legend that will bear 
repeating a hundred times and never weary the 
listeners: ‘* Do something for somebody quick.” 

We are Hebrews, also, for we do not believe in 
muzzling the ox that treadeth out the corn. But 
to the mass of garnered and recorded wisdom which 
the Jews have clung to through all their sufferings 
and persecutions, and which has made them the 
most distinctive race on the face of the earth, though 
they have no land that they can call their own, we 
add the same little supplement, the solace for the 
afflicted of all ages: ‘‘ Do something for somebody 
quick.”’ 

But most of all we are Christians, for it was 
Christ who said: ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than 
to receive,’’ and ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you do ye even so to them.’’ And to 
His teaching we have no addition to make; we only 
insist that it finds its briefest formulation as a 
guide to conduct in the motto which thrills with 
the very essence of Christianity — of Christianity 
as Christ taught it: ‘‘ Do something for somebody 
quick.’’ 


“* Are you awfully tired with play, little girl? 
Weary, discouraged and sick? 
I'll tell you the loveliest game in the world— 
Do something for somebody quick.”’ 


Our One Kindness 


OW, THE LApigEs’ HoME JouRNAL One Kind- 
ness Club is asked to respond again. I want 
anything that will sell ata bazar. Here isachance 
for the invalids to do some pretty bit of fancy-work, 
dress a doll, paint something, devise something that 
will help this sale that is to take care of the 
Emergency Fund. 

For example, I am sending for a little cripple to- 
day to go to the hospital. We dip into the Emer- 
gency Fund to cover that expense. The pretty 
piece of fancy-work you make may turn a dollar or 
so into the fund for this cripple. This boy is suf- 
fering from rupture, and we are sending for him to 
occupy a bed in the Hospital for Ruptured and 
Crippled Children in New York. This bed was 
given us by Mrs. S. P. Avery, of New York, through 
her daughter, Mrs. N. P. Welcher, of Brooklyn, a 
Sunshine member. These two ladies, as their 
Easter gift, have handed over to Sunshine the use 
of three free beds — one for the little cripples, one 
in the House of Rest for Consumptives, and one in 
the Home for Incurables. 

Now, since you could not give us these three 
things suppose you help us cheer the patients who 
will occupy these beds. Open your mite-boxes and 
send in the contents this month as your Faster 
offering to the Emergency Fund. 

Remember that Sunshine headquarters is at 96 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TRADING 
STAMPS 
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Ty as 
: , 


prepared to meet it. 


to you. 


Change you receive. 


Stamps are given 


Cash—Cash with which 


at lowest prices. 


The “Square Deal” 


§7]0 UR demand that you be given “S. & H.”’ 
y Green Trading Stamps, should be 
f 4 easily and squarely met — and in nearly 
M™ every city progressive merchants are 


In buying goods of the merchant who gives “S. & H.”’ 
stamps you do not pay for the stamps—they are Given 
The merchant can well afford to give trading 
stamps, because of the great Increase of his business 
which the giving of them procures. 
legitimate a part of your transaction with him as is the 


Particulars promptly furnished upon written request 
from any merchant. 





They are just as 





Another thing: you never pay more—you often pay Less 
—for the goods you get where ‘‘S. & H.’’ Green Trading 


The merchant knows that once patrons have redeemed 
premiums from the rich stock of merchandise carried 
at our stores everywhere, 
upon their trade so long as he gives stamps. 
that “S. & H.’’ Trading Stamps will change credit into 
to discount his bills —cash 
with which to buy when and where he pleases and 


he can absolutely depend 
He knows 





——_— 








THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 


THOS. A. SPERRY, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


Actual Resources over One Million Dollars 











For Baby’s 
Comfort 







A Sanitary Cushion for Baby 22)%,:,:2": 


upon mother’s care. If your baby is to rest in comfort and 
ease, it must have a clean, dry bed to sleep upon. Wet 
clothing and saturated sheets make the little one restless 
and sleepless, producing colds and ‘kindred ailments, and 
mean constant care and trouble for mother and nurse. 


THE PRINCESS NURSERY PAD 


for infants and invalids, is so constructed as to completely do 
away with the discomforts which come from wet beds and 
soiled sheets. The soft elastic cushion of interlaced curled 
hair allows moisture to pass through to a sheet of absorbent 
material encased in a waterproof receptacle. The parts can be 
readily separated, cleansed, dried and replaced. It is sani- 
tary in every detail. Saves care and labor, and means com- 
fort, ease and healthful slumber for the baby. The Princess 










Pad protects the baby coach or crib and is of use every hour 
in the day, wherever the child is laid down, or a cushion for 
baby is needed. Made in four sizes. 16x 16 inches, $2.00. 
Sent tpaid on receipt of price. The Princess Pad is 
guaranteed to be the best article offered for baby’s sanitary 
comfort. We guarantee the Pad to be as ited or 
money refunded without question. Booklet on request. Sold 


only by The Princess Nursery Pad Co,, Bridesburg, Phila., Pa. 
















“*The Fence that Lasts Forever!” 
CHEAPER THAN WOOD 




















































































































Some tell of their wonderful Prizes, Patents, and manner of 
construction. But as a matter of fact in Style, Beauty, Finish 
and Durability we will compete with the world. 100 . 
Symmetrical and Perfect. Address Dept. D for prices. 
CINCINNATI IRON FENCE CoO., Incorporated. 
Oo7 FREE Catalogue. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town. EASY TO SELL. 




















Climate the 
best. Near fa- 
mous big trees. 
Roses bloom 
ear round, 
‘inest bathin 
on coast. Idea 


SANTA CRUZ 
CALIFORNIA eon oy ny 


italists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. Send 2c. stamp to 


BOARD OF TRADE, Santa Cruz, California, 
for illustrated booklet. Department C. 


Save Being Scalded fra terme coven & 


opens when you pour water in, closes instantly, no J 
knobs to pull off, aluminum, will not rust, lasts a life- 

time, fits any tea kettle, give diameter of hole. — 
Mailed postpaid for 25c. Agents Wanted. WKS > 
Perfection Mfg.Co.,166 Sandwich St., Plymouth, Masa. WiC J 








































ENGRAVED 50 
WEDDING 7 
INVITATIONS ——" 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED § 2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY CO.,2 58. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 
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Bro-man-gel-on 
is a dessert delicacy 
with a food value. It is 
the one perfect dessert jelly. 
{ Wholesome and delicious. 
There could be no higher de- 
ree of purity. Try it—you'll 
like it. Easy to prepare — just 
add boiling water. 


Bro-man-gel-on 
is the original—there is no such thing 
as a good substitute. One package 
makes enough for the family. 


Flavors — Lemon, Orange, Straw- 
berry, Raspberry and Cherry. 


10c Size (Light Yellow Package) 
15c¢ Size (Pink Package) 


At your Grocers 


THE STERN & SAALBERG 
COMPANY 
New York 


BRO-MAN-GELON 
The One Perfect 
DESSERT JELLY 































































































































This illustrationshows the most 
important step. in the making of 


Stacy's Forkdipd 
Chocolates 


These chocolates are all made of the very 
highest priced and purest materials to be had. 
The flavors are the most exquisite. All other 
chocolates are dipped with the bare hand as 
shown Think of the im- 
below. possibility of 
having the dip- 
per’shands 
always clean, 
free from perspi- 
ration or abrasion 
and then order a 
large three layer 20 
oz. box of Stacy’s 
Forkdipd Choco- 
lates,express paid, 
$1.00, half size box 
50 cents, large 
sample box, 1ocents. 






Not the Stacy Way 


O. T. STACY CO. 


157 Clinton Avenue, N., Rochester, N. Y. 














Are You a Catholic? 


Let us send you 


THE MANUAL OF PRAYERS 


Prepared by order of the Third Plenary Council of Raltimore. 
Ne Money in Advance Required 


Cardinal Gibbons says of this book: 
“7 urge upon all Catholics the 
use of The Manual of Prayers, the 
prayer-bogk authorized by the last 
Plenary Council of Baltimore." 
The book has 792 pages. Bound 
in Turkey Morocco. It explains the 
sacraments and church ceremonies. 
Makes a splendid Easter present. 
Simply give us your name and 
address. We send you the book, 
charges prepaid. After five days’ 


examination, you send us the price 


of the book, §2.00, or else return it at our expense. Your name 
stamped in gold on the cover for 25 cents extra. 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY Baltimore, Md. 
we have noagent. Factory 


Prices. Factory Guarantee. 


Write for Photographs and Catalogue 


HASBROUCK PIANO COMPANY 


539 West 2ist Street, New York 








Hasbrouck Pianos 


direct from Factory where 
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A SUNSHINE 
EASTER SERMON 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Society 


ered some years ago by the Reverend William | 


Te best Easter sermon I ever heard was deliv- 


C. Gannett. He did not call it an Easter ser- 
mon, but to me it was so full of good cheer and joy 
that I remarked at the time: ‘‘ What a pity such a 
sermon was not saved for Easter.”’ A friend an- 
swered: ‘* Easter’s close at hand. 
preach it?” ’ 


Why don’t you | 


lL remember he gave us a recipe for good cheer, 


and he put it in rhyme: 


“A task to do, 
And a clear inside; 
A friend to help, 
And the sunny side.”’ 


Repeat it two or three times and you will find your- 
self singing it as you go along in life, as I have 
done, up hill or down, as the case may be, and a 


| wonderful lot of comfort it gives. 


He gives us * a task to do’’ as the first essential. 


Surely, we Sunshiners have that. 
who reads this department is interested in some 
good work. To become a Sunshiner you do a kind 


, deed, so there is no danger of the idleness among 


us described as *‘ self-tire.’’ 

One day a lady came into the office and said: 

** What are you working for the blind babies for? 
Nobody else does it. 1 think it is better that there 
should be no blind babies.’’ 

She seemed then to dismiss the subject entirely 
from her mind, but I brought her back by remark- 
ing that the blind babies existed, nevertheless. I 
reminded her that she assisted at the Christmas for 
cats and dogs; special dainties were provided for 
sick cats, and a Christmas tree was there to interest 
the children further who had been solicited to help 
take care of the cats and dogs. 


something to do. 


These little folks were happy because they had 


There are special teachers and nurses, and now I 


ask every one who knows of a blind child too young 
to be taken into any of the State institutions to re- 
member that as a Sunshiner the fact ought to be 
reported to me. 
the parents ofwa blind child may be; a luxurious 
home is not sufficient. 
up feeble minded unless it has special training. 


It makes no difference how wealthy 


The little one will grow 


| Besides this, unless there is a nurse constantly at 
| hand it will punch its eyes until disease sets in, and 


then it dies. 
to be wonderfully bright, not one of them feeble- | 
minded as some were at 
Invariably they stride ahead of children their own 
age in learning any task set before them, when they 
are where they get the proper training for the blind. | 


All of our children have turned out 


So don’t forget first to tell the parents of our 


Home and then tell us where to find the parents of 
the blind child. 
know you will give yourself heartily to it. 


This is one task for you, and I 


My theory is that there would be very little sorrow 


or distress in this world if the surplus of good 
things scattered over this continent were reported 
to me. 
sections marked ‘* deficit,’”? and don’t you see that 


I would place that ‘‘surplus” on the 


| we would soon have a perfect balance? 


| places. 








We would then have no more empty houses, 
neither would we have people walking the streets 
seeking shelter because of no place to shelter them. 
I would not be turning away from this office three 


consumptive boys today because I could not get 


the use of a deserted farmhouse I had in mind to 
send them to. 

Another special “‘ task’’ is to help me strive for 
this beautiful Sunshine balance by reporting to me 
more generously the surplus you find in different 
The “* deficit’’ side is the side that comes 
to me unsought. 

Again I repeat: do not put your wheeled chairs 
up in the garret. If you are through with them 
they are then a surplus. Loan them to me to send 
to some of the many I have on my lists, ‘‘ shut in”’ 
from the fresh air and sunshine because of not being 
able to buy a wheeled chair. 


The next line of our recipe is to have ‘‘ a clear 
inside,’’ and Mr. Gannett says he means by that a 
clear conscience. If we want to see good we must 
be good, and it would be impossible to feel good 
cheer while persistently doing wrong. 

For ‘‘a friend to help’’ we do not have to go 
very far—no farther than Sunshine Headquarters, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

If you feel downhearted or blue try our motto: 


‘Are you almost discouraged with life, little man? 
I will tell you a wonderful trick, 
That wiil bring you contentment, if anything can— 
Do something for somebody quick.” 


Search for your worst-off friend and help him 
out. 

‘* There is nothing like putting a shine on an- 
other’s face to put a shine on our own.”’ I am 
perfectly willing to be considered your worst-off 
friend, for it does seem I have more wants than 
anybody else in the world. é 

Now comes the last of our four rules for cheer, 
and that is, ‘* to look on the sunny side of things.’’ 
‘That is easy for us. Personally, 1 never get dis- 
couraged at anything. 

If by chance you are one of the discouraged 
Sunshiners I beg you to write to me, and I may be 
the very one to help you. Let me at least try to 
show you the sunny side as perhaps I am allowed to 
see it. I may be able to “ put up the curtain and 
let the sunshine in.’’ 

Again I repeat: there is a sunny side to every- 
thing, if we just get on that side; but too many of 
us are willing to stay in the dark and forget that it 
is not the fault of the sun that we keep out of his 
rays. 

Here endetli my Easter sermon. Let me enroll 
you as one of my parishioners. Write to me and 
tell me what good thing you will do to demonstrate 
your Easter joy. 


They would be even happier in | 
saving the blind babies from picking out their eyes, | 
and dying. 


Every person | 





first thought to be. | 
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The “-back to nature” book 











THIRD EXERC 















Tells You 


How to regain health — 
How to become strong — 
How to be successful — 
How to imcrease your 
earning capacity — 
How to prolong life — 
How to decrease your 
living expenses — 


In Short 


How to make the most of 
your opportunities 
in every branch of 
human endeavor. 








Our 32-page book, “-back to nature,” outlines a plan of living, including 
menus for seven days, with recipes for preparing the dishes, based on a whole 
wheat diet, with suggestions for bathing, eating and exercise, illustrated from life, 
exceedingly simple and attractive. By foliowing the precepts, abounding 
and vigorous health is sure to result. 












Published to sell at 25 cents a copy this handsomely illustrated 
book will be mailed FREE to anyone as long as this edition lasts. 
is flaked whole wheat — nature's diet in its most appetizing 


Fee-O Ser fon. A dngle dh wil qoute weve permenant 


vitality, more real, worth while, sought-for energy for the body, 
more power to think and do, than any other food. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL CO. 
354-404 Front Street, Quincy, Ill. 


book free to 











Send 
the “-back 
to nature” 

















- IS natural to think of Rugs at this season of the year, when house-cleaning and refurnishing 
are in the mind of every housekeeper. Our Imperial Smyrna Rug is such a genuinely good 
article that it is a pleasure to recommend it. Our booklet will tell you about it and show you 
several of the choicest patterns in their exact colorings. @ Sizes from 18 x 24 inches to 12 x 18 
feet; designs, Oriental, Two-tone, Delft, Medallion, in a great variety of colors. 

Special features: No seams even in the largest sizes; reversible, i. e. two sides, both exactly 
alike; thick weave, all wool, producing wearing qualities of the highest order. 

No one ever regrets buying an Imperial Smyrna Rug. It is an investment that is a continual 
source of gratification. @ Write to-day for our Booklet “Art and Utility.” 
Dealers generally throughout the United States handle the Imperial. 
Caution: The genuine Imperial bears the Trade Mark “I. S. R.” woven in the selvage. 


W. & J. SLOANE, Sole Selling Agents 
Established 1843 880 BROADWAY, NEW YORK _ 
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CHEWING GUM REALLY DELIGHTFUL Or in 10-cem and 25-cent 
Send us 10c for sample packet. Frank H. Fleer & Company, Inc., Philadelphia 











“BATHASWEET” 
COMPLEXION SOAP 


Softens and whitens the skin. 
Makes heavycreamy lather. 
Very fragrant. Purest 
or toilet use. 


25 


“BATHASWEET” 
RICE POWDER 


Best toilet powder. Antisep- 
tically pure. Relieves 
wind chap. Very 
best for baby 


25 


A Perfumed Luxury 
For the BATH 
Softens Hard Water 


Better than Perfume. 
25 baths, 


: OR MAILED BY US 
BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, 343 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. USA 








WEDDING INVITATION 


nano Class Pins, Monograms, Programs, Social and Commercial Printing and Fine 








fice Stationery. Send for Correct Forms Booklet. 50 Engraved Cards for 75 Cents 
| THE EVANS-PENFOLD CO., 





honda ap,” CALLING CARDS inmanacp. 


MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Granulated Gelatine 


By CHARLES B. KNox 


WAS the first to granulate gelatine. Now, I 

have many followers on granulating only — 
not on quality, for Knox’s Gelatine is the only 
pure calves’ stock gelatine made. 


I was the first to put a separate package of | 


pink color in each box of gelatine, so that house- 
keepers could make plain or fancy desserts 
just as they chose. 

Knox’s Gelatine is packed by specially con- 
structed machinery so that it does not come in 
contact with hands before it reaches the house- 
keeper. 

1 am the only one who guaran- 
tees his gelatine to please the 
housekeeper in every respect or 
money refunded. 

When the housekeepers stamped 
their approval on Knox’s Gelatine 
and insisted on having it from 
their grocers, cheap imitators 
began to grind gelatine, some 
added a pink color, believing that they could get 
the benefit of my advertising of granulated gela- 
tine. But from the increased trade I have 
received on Knox’s Gelatine, it is very evident 
that housekeepers know the difference between 
the genuine and an_ imitation. 
satisfied with an imitation. 

Knox's Gelatine was not made a hundred 





| a few minutes. 


No one is | 


years ago; nor would it be any better if it had | 


been, for food products of the last few years are 
vastly superior to older ones. Some of the old- 


time manufactured gelatines are put up to | 


imitate mine, but they only get as far as the 
granulating —that’s all. They cannot give you 
Knox’s quality. 

The broad guarantee as to quality — money 
back if dissatisfied, the sureness of your dessert, 
and the absolute purity of Knox’s Gelatine 
should make you insist on having it even 
though you pay two cents more a package. 
It’s worth it isn’t it? 

For the name and address of your grocer I will send 


Free my recipe book, ‘* Dainty Desserts for Dainty People." 
If he doesn't sell KNOX'S GELATINK#, send me 4c, in stamps 


and I will send you a full pint package, or for 15c. a two-quart | 


package, two for 25c. (stamps taken). If you would like 
a copy of the handsome painting, “ The 
Lesson,” drop me a postal card for full information 
how to get it. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 


13 KNox AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK 


Burnham & Morrill Co? + 











—S 





Scarboro Beach 
Clam Chowder 


Is a course, or a ‘‘ square meal ”’ 
in itself. Particularly good for 
a “little spread’? or a “‘ bit of 
lunch.’ A real New England 
Clam Chowder. Made with the 
tender meat of clean, white shell 
clams, with a flavor that demands 
** more of the same.” 


Sample can postpaid 10c. 
Booklet free 


Burnham & Morrill Co., pre at 


Ask your grocer for Burnham & Morrill Co.'s 
Extra Quality Baked Beans and Paris Sugar Corn. 











Pony Rigs for Boys ana Girls 
q 





This nobby Governess cart, one of the favorites in our 
famous Tony l’ony Line, would give your little folks more 
pleasure than anything else you could buy forthem. It is so 
strong, so roomy, so “comfy "—high quality through and 
through — made for durability as well as ap » Le 
us tell you more about it and all the other up-to-date Tony 
Vony vehicles. Our Pony Farm is the best stocked in the 
West, and we make prompt shipments of pony rigs com- 
piete — pony, harness, cart and all the trimmings. We wiil 
send you our beautifully illustrated catalogue Free. Address, 
Michigan Buggy Co., 34 Office Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANTA ésroopers 


Low in price— fully guaranteed. Send 
for free took—tells all about them. 


Banta-Bender Mfg. Co., Dept.77, Ligonier, Ind. hd 




















RAINY-DAY FUN FOR 
CHILDREN 


Three Games to be Played Indoors 
By Grace Campbell Moore 


The Apple Game. An apple feat that makes fun 
and is not too easily accomplished consists in walk- 
ing across the room with one on the head. If all 
the children try at once it will be more enjoyable. 
They are likely to run into one another, but will 
laugh over this as much as if they had succeeded 
with the balancing. 

Apples are pretty objects to use in a memory 
test. Six or seven of them are placed about the 
room in plainly visible positions, and the little 
ones are taken in and allowed to look at them for 
They are told to see how many 
apples they can spy, and when they get back to the 
other room try to tell. Unless the children are 
very small the list had best be written, perhaps, for 
few but very tiny tots are so utterly guileless as to 
be able to resist the temptation to add to their list 
lacking apples that have been remembered by 
others. Those who remember all correctly might 
be rewarded with badges of red silk ribbon on 
which an apple, in gilded outlines, has been drawn. 


White Rose. In a wholly natural way ‘‘ White 
Rose ’’ creates some delightful postures and groups. 
These are accompanied by some verses about a 
‘* white rose”’ and a “‘ willow tree,’’ and when be- 
ginning to play, a couple of children are chosen to 
represent these two, preferably a short one and a 
tall one. 
circle, and these repeat: 


There stood a white rose by a willow tree, 
And it grew, and grew, and grew. 
Oh, little white rose, will you bloom for me, 
As you stand in the sun by the willow tree? 
Oh, do! Oh, do! Oh, do! 


As the last line of the first couplet is repeated the 
children express the growing of the rose in panto- 
mime by stretching out their arms in front of them 
and slowly spreading them apart, gradually widen- 
ing the distance between the palms. When the 
words, ‘‘ Oh, do!’’ are spoken, those in the line 
assume all sorts of supplicating attitudes. 

Then the White Rose cries: 

I’m spinning my roses and weaving the dew 
Right now in a sweet little nosegay for you. 

As she says these words she advances and waves 
her hands about, as though making the nosegay, 
selecting meanwhile four of the largest and strong- 
est children from the group. All go back to the 
Willow Tree, where they kneel at the feet of the 
Rose, to form the nosegay. Then the Rose turns 
to the others and says: 

But before you may pluck it you'll have to break 
through 
The hedge of ny thorns; and, whatever you do, 
Look out for the willow tree. 


Upon this the nosegay springs up to become a | 


protecting circle of thorns about the Rose, for the 
rest of the players immediately rush upon them in 
efforts to ‘* pluck” her. The Willow Tree, almost 
immovable up to this time, now throws himself into 
the scramble at the points where danger of breaking 
through the line seems most imminent, trying to 
thwart the attempts of these players and to ward off 
others who may be coming to their aid. When, at 
last, the Rose is reached, a new game is formed, 
with different children in the centre. 


“Three Black Crows” is a game that can be 
played either indoors or out in the open. For it 
there must be ready three times as many balls of 
cotton covered with cloth as there are players. A 
leader being chosen, the others form a circle about 
her and she starts the game by crying, ‘* Three 
black crows are in the corn. Peck! Peck! Peck!’’ 
As she utters the last three words she touches three of 
those in the circle, and they step out and back from 
it, so as to be about four feet away. They are the 
Crows. Each one faces so as to be able to run 
around the circle and back to her place, always 
keeping four feet away from the others. When the 
Crows are in position the leader cries, ‘‘ The farmer 
shoots themeverydawn. Crack! Crack! Crack!’’ 
At the last “‘ crack’’ the Crows begin their race, and 
the members of the circle, who are all farmers and 
each of whom is armed with three balls, throw these 
at the runners as they pass in an effort to strike 
them. Should they be hit no penalty follows, for 
the excitement of the game lies chiefly in the attempt 
to strike the Crows. The cries and the expectancy 
of the moment when the start is to be made will cause 
sufficient exhilaration and laughter. When the 
runners have reached their places the first one 
** pecked ’’ becomes leader; the balls are collected 
and again distributed for a new round of the fun. 


The Acrobatic Corks 
By Anna Wulf Davis 





Near tuem stand the others in a group or | 





HIS is an amusing, new rainy-day game for the | 


children, and I guarantee that the grown-up | 
| children will enjoy it just as much as the little ones, 


for the reason that the corks when perfectly adjusted 
assume the most grotesque positions, hardly ever 
twice alike, and seem endowed with frolicsome life. 

Take half a dozen small corks five-eighths of an 
inch long. (Those longer than three-fourths of an 
inch cannot be used to advantage.) Into the edge 
of the small end of the cork stick two large-headed 
carpet tacks, and they will look like ‘*‘ Brownie”’ 
legs and feet: near the upper edge of the cork stick 
two short brass pins forarms, having them on a line 
with the carpet-tack legs. Into the centre of the top 
of each cork stick a large-headed brass upholstery 
tack, letting it project well, for the neck and head. 

Now half fill your bathtub with water; throw in 
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(TRADE MARK) 


THE MODERN FINISH ” 


Are You Satisfied 





With the Condition of Your 
Floors, Woodwork, Furniture 
and Metal Work ? 


AT SPRINGTIME 


every tidy housewife desires to freshen her home and make it attractive, 
and she can do it best, quickest and most easily if she uses 


and ebony. 


where take pleasure in applying Nukote. 


not scratch, scale or peel off 


were finished with it. 


Ox Blood, Gloss Black, Dead Black and Clear. 






















Special Offer 


Send us the name of your 
dealer and ten cents (coin or 
stamps) and we will deliver to 
you a can of Andrews Nukote 
(enough to doa piece of furniture). 
State color you desire. 





Andrews Nukote 


By its use ong kind of wood can be imitated perfectly —from oak and walnut to cherry, mahogany 

t is the great home beautifier for floors, furniture, picture frames, bric-A-brac, linoleum, 
chandeliers, ranges, metal work, iron bedsteads, iron fences, etc., : 
lutely permanent and bring out all the beauty of grain in the natural wood. Just the thing for re- 
finishing old and odd pieces of furniture handsomely. 
can retain the old color, change it from light to dark, or from dark to light and cover up old spots. 


Easy to Apply 
Andrews Nukote stains and finishes all in one operation. 
Even children can do it well. 
Andrews Nukote dries over night — wears like granite 
—and costs but a trifle. 
floors and woodwork, it takes away half the dread and drudgery of all future housecleaning seasons, 
and makes the daily task of housekeeping light compared with what it was before the softwood floors 

i All dust is wiped up quickly with a cloth slightly moistened with water. 
Andrews Nukote is put up in Light and Dark Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Rosewood, Forest Green, 
| For sale by all leading paint dealers. 

Send for our Free Book —* What I did with Nukote” — Tells all about it. 


old or new. he colors are abso- 


Makes old floors look new and elegant. You 


It is so easily done that women every 


a does not turn white under moisture —does 
When Andrews Nukote has been once used on the 








WRITE TO-DAY to 
PRATT & LAMBERT 


Varnish Makers 
Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 














FACTORIES 
New York, Buffalo, Chicago, 
London, Paris, Hamburg. 








The Marqua Baby Carriages, 
Go-Carts and Perambulators 


\ aaa » We have been selling successfully 


by mail for many 
years. A standard of 
excellence has been 
reached that 
makes our 
catalog worth 
sending for. 
Our goods are 
sold direct, 
(not by dealers), 
and we allow dis- 
counts. 100 illus- 
trations of neat, 
modern designs 
that appeal to 
people of good 
allowances. Catalog is FREE and 
Let us send you a copy — write to-day. 


Marqua Carriage and Toy Co., Dept. A 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
1.10 | MOTHERS! | 98c 
Ao Save Money ‘| "paid 
At Least 50% Saved 
on Every Child’s 


Wash Suit 
bought from us. By dealing 
direct with the maker, you 
save wholesaler's profit and 
retailer's profit. This means 
that these stylish suits,— 

well made from good 
material, will ~~ you 
/ess than you woulc y 
for the mere CLOTH in 
any city store, and they 
are far more stylish and 
“chic” than the average 
woman can make them. 
Other styles just as nobby. 
Spring Style Book FREE. 











taste. 


Freight 
tells our story. 


































No. 306— MISSES’ FROCK 
in navy blue or light percale, 
or blackand a ee 


band trimming. $1.10 







SUIT. Striped chambray with 
white collar, tie, belt, and two 
rows 





y No, 99—BUSTER BROWN’ 


arl buttons. 98¢ . 











| IDEAL SUIT CO., 83-85 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


the corks, and if your tacks and pins are properly | 


placed they will balance perfectly. 
created by the water, which must be kept running in 
a moderate stream, will cause the corks to sail 
around the tub until they arrive under the stream of 
water, and then you will learn why I call them 
acrobatic corks. If the tub is of large size a whole 
dozen of corks will create more sport than half that 
number. If you want the children to have a thor- 
oughly enjoyable rainy-day indoors give them a 
bathtub with running water and a handful of the 
acrobatic corks. 


The current | 





revives and nourishes the skin 

roughened by spring winds. 

As an April shower brings 

forth the delicate tints of the 

flowers, so does LABLACHE 
rejuvenate and beautify 
the complexions of those 
who use it. 

Refuse Substitutes. They 
may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink, or Cream, 
50c. a box, of druggists 
or by mail. 


Send 10¢. for sample. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
Dep. A, 125 Kingston Street, Boston. 





10 Day Trial Free iss 


We want to send you an Eagle Steel Lawn Swing for 
10 days’ free trial, and let you see for yourself what a world 
of pleasure it represents to the entire family. It costs so 
little andl does so much you would not part with it for twice 
its cost. 

If your dealer :loes not have it, write for catalogue and 
full particulars of our free trial offer. 


A. BUCH’S SONS CO. 
6 Market Street, Elizabethtown, Pa. 





The Eye to Buy 


The surest and most convenient way to fasten 


a waist or dress is to do it with 
PEET’S ixvisiste EYES 


Once hooked they stay hooked until you wish them un- 
hooked. Don't tear off like common eyes, 
don't wear out like silk loops — never get 


loose. Don't leave mortifying gaps or 
wrinkles. The Triangle does it. 
All sizes, black or white. Sold in 
envelopes 5c., with spring hooks 10c. 
PEET BROS., Dept.I, Philadelphia, Pa. 















Your Children Would Enjoy This 


No end of wholesome pleasure in a little trap for the 
children. We build the correct vehicles in this class, 
pony carts, Governess Cars, etc. Unusually clever in 
conception, beautifully comfortable, possess the airy 
style and distinction of the English traps. 

Write for our illustrated booklet showing a vast 
variety of special light horse vehicles. (F REE.) 


THE WALBORN & RIKER CO., Dept. A, SAINT PARIS, 0. 


Old Carpets =*« New Rugs 


Wecan weave them to order intohandsome mq. ny 
size. We pay freight. Write for particulars, Dept. 5. 
| WESTERN RUG CO., Inc., 123 Blue Island Avenue, Chicago 
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on Be | WHAT I HAVE DONE 
Building a Home | WITH BIRDS 


is a pleasant occu- 














(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


pation and there is | | 

- ~ on a little hummock, far out in a deep pool, and so 
great satisfaction | few inches above the water that she could take a 
when everything | drink without rising. The erection of her palace 


evidently had been simplicity itself. She had | 
snipped out this year’s grass blades from her 
rect hardware foundation, sat down in the dead, dry ones and 
h | k th repeatedly turned around. Then she had gathered | 
eips make e€ all the blades she had broken off, dropped them | 
under her and worked them down with her feet. 
home complete. This gave her a large, flat, bowl-shaped nest of 
@ Look out your- 


is complete. Cor- Style 6045: A dull gun metal calf, 


Blucher Oxford, with Goodyear welt “2, 
sole, military heel and large eyelets, Ne 
oo ern the use of the fashionable 

road laces. Made on the graceful 
‘**Vassar’”’ last. 


















































beautiful shades of tan, yellow and brown dried 


















| grass blades. The finishing touch had been to | 

self for the hard- | | catch the long, rank, growing blades of swamp | 

grass, to draw them together above her head and to | b ’ : 
ware and you wegne that tale on anc at vine ena Style 6048: Patent kid vamp and 
will be proud of Through this arch I could see the brooding Rail. back stay “— = a 

She was a large, splendid gpecimen of her species, top. oodyear welt 
your new home. her plumage a bright, beautiful brown with little sole. A very 
H ard ware cost V-shaped markings of white over her back. There 


dressy button 
Oxford, made 
on the distin- 


were dark feathers twice banded. with white about > 
her wings. The top of her head was a smooth, Fashion 
even brown with ash-colored streaks above her eyes. 


cuts a small figure 
in the total cost. 





Her throat was a paler ash. Later I learned that Decrees the ie , es guished 

g For the dollars her legs were slender, smooth, a pale greenish yel- ‘ as “SZ. Moe ce . 99 
: low, and her feet graceful, with slim toes and sharp, Oxf d o45 Pes ern’ 

spent n othin 8 black nails. Her long beak was elegant, in its sym- or eae last. 


adds so much to 
the appearance of 


metrical curve, with hints of red and yellow at the = 
base, daintily-cut nostrils, and rich, old ivory tip. 


But the loveliest things of all were her big, wise, | For Spring and Summer, Oxfords are 


a dwellin as well wonderful eyes as she sat motionless, steadily ; 2 ee » 
| & Ser regarding me. the style. The lines of an American Lady = 

se ected ard- As I returned her fearless gaze the thought came , = 

ware. You must || ‘© me that if the King Rail earned his royalty by , Oxford are those of grace, beauty and comfort. > 


personally conducting the migratory voyages of the : : " . 
have hardware of quail, as he was accredited with having done, at the They do not slip and slide; they support the instep 


. | f his tion in early F his mat 
some kind. The || now was proving herself Worthy of equal honor fer | and do not “bag’’ at the ankle. They set the style 


1 1 es she was lovely, graceful, and her heart was unafraid, | ; . 
beautiful kind as royal hearts ever should be. Straightway I named in American footwear. 


her the ** Queen,” and our acquaintance began. 


Sargent’s |. s ! The Free Style Book 
After I had stayed quietly about her, until I was | : os . . : 
a aa H d ney oie hgh maging: Reorenntod 9 shows many shoes and in addition four beautiful pictures in 
A the bank and carried into the swamp a camera, 
the rtistic ar ware | setting it up about fifteen feet from the nest, by the color of the latest gowns. Address 


nS, use of a long water-tripod, and covering it with 





o increases the attractiveness of the rushes. Then with the large bulb of a long hose in HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis 
en, : ° one hand I started wading slowly toward the nest, 
home without great cost. Sargent s stooping to cut under water the intervening grasses 
: : from my foreground. As | neared the nest I worked 
Hardware s well made and gives slower, studying every movement to make it silent 





satisfaction. Sargent’s Easy Spring 
J Locks stand the test of everyday 


and simple. It was not so easy, for the water was 
still quite cold, the muck deep and sticky, and I 
constantly had to watch my footing to avoid sinking 


use. So don’t spoil your well de- above my waders in a network of muskrat burrows. 
In my absorption I forgot how nearly I was ap- 


signed house by using poor hard- proaching the nest, and suddenly there came between AN TON 
ware; use Sargent’s. the grasses a flash of old ivory, and a red stain ! MV : 
spread on my hand. - TIN- 
I could have shoutedforjoy. Every second Ihad 
feared my ‘*‘ Queen’’ would flatten her feathers and 
dart into a well-defined little runway I could 
detect leading off from one side of the nest through | *& ST. LOUIS, 
the water, into the swamp. But this was pure 
glory! She was a fighter! She would stay! Talk 
about excitement! My hair pricked my head and 
my heart muffled up in my throat, as I stooped low oo on 
and separated and bent back the grasses, while the ‘ 7 > 
** Queen’’ peppered me without mercy. H B t f 
SARGENT & GOMPANY I secured a good picture of her that day, but it was alr eau l ying 
Makers of Artistic Hardware | so far from the things of which she gave promise 
Fine Locks that every day for seven days I slipped into the | FREE 
150 Leonard Street, New York swamp, set my camera closer and closer each time | 
and opened the nest. Every day the ** Queen” We will send to any address our interesting and in- 
paid less and less heed to me. Onthe day that I | structive book, telling all about correct care of the hair, 
traveled those fourteen miles for the seventh time,I | properstyles for dressing, and how to become beautiful. 


set my camera, with no covering at all, exactly rhis book also describes upwards of 500 complete line 


} ? 2 switches s ai “ We want to send you 
where I wanted it, and parted the grasses without " ae tes Se free our handsome new 


zs 


Sargent’s Book of Designs 


a copy of which will be sent FREE 
upon request, shows many patterns 
suitable for all classes of work ; 
it will help you make a selection. 














FREE 


Write to-day for this 
Beautiful Fashion Book 
and samples of materials. 





































































the slightest protest from the bird; she neither how we send spring ane oper fashion 
moved, opened her beak, looked, nor felt afraid or HAIR ON APPROVAL latest pone in pr’ 7 
annoyed. Then using a slow plate and time expo- To prove to youthatwecan | | tailored skirts, jackets, 
sure I made the study given in this article, of what | save you money and give you cravenettes, waists 
any hunter will tell you is one of our wildest, shyest | me bone, we French hy. we | i pane ache 
. C yS com- | b . 
of game birds. . signment any design you may | We manufacture over 
eS After changing the plate I desired a study of the want for comparison. If satisfied, our looms every yard of 
ng for nest and eggs to complete my series, and as the keep the goods; if not, return them material used in making © 


at our expense. We guarantee to 
match any shade or quality. Send sample 
of your hair and describe what you want. 


world 
sts so 
twice 


our garments, thus saving 
you the manufacturer’s 
profit of 504. 


** Queen ’’ would not leave I picked her up gently, 
being extremely careful to lift her straight above 



































for a particular purpose. | 


the nest, so that I would not drag from it and break A FINE SWITCH FOR $1.00 Our simple method of 
’ ra . s : . . 
¢ and an egg. Holding her on my breast with her head Alsocompletelineofhairgoodsatlikeprices. | | taking your own measure 
a —_—3 . : an 2 oz. 22 in. owlteh..........¢ 1.25 enables us not only to 
= : slipped inside my blouse that she might not become gs wake wr absolutely guarantee 
You will be agreeably surprised alarmed by seeing me touch her eggs, I made my | 3% oz. 26in.switch.......... 4.00 | | the cloth, but also the 
Ww RATING WIT exposure on her nest. Her eggs were twelve in | Lightweight wavy switch. .....2.40 | | perfect fit of the gar- 
sue pa L GOODS con number, four and one-half inches about the long way | a Ga Ge ee 4.95 ment. Ww 4 ety al- 
” and three and three-quarters at the larger end by | ural curly pompadour....... 2.58 || ee a 
SPECIAL PURPOSES 258s Cur turn promptly a 
a the best measurements I could take and manage the iy ae to. te cae — dissatistied pur- 
r'hey do more than expected. We send “*Queen’’ at the same time. They were of a pale snes ".. BURNHAM nair goods. | | Chaser’s money. 
| ash color, sparsely painted with splotches of reddish . 
FREE Nee en ar CAREER | brown and faint emades meeninas that looked as if . Dept. 41, SS U. S.A. handoome fashion 
| . * ant : $ } » anc 
LES | seen through a thin, oily veil. In the golden bowl i State St, 67-69 Washington St, | | learn how «ce Re 
with full particulars about decorating your with the green arch above they were simply exquisite. , of our benutifel skirts, 
home, telling about the right goods to use J | ex on hbvouaiet aula without cust. 
| 


SEND NO MONEY-Simply advise us you want the 
style book and samples of material—a postal will do. 


HOFMEISTER WOOLEN MILLS, Dept. B, Racine, Wis. 


I set back on the edge of the nest the brave 
mother and kissed the top of her shining head at 


re SAPOLIN e VARNISH STAIN parting, for I knew what I had on those plates 
> £ y 
AND *“*SAPOLIN - FLOOR STAIN closed the grasses above her arch just as exactly as 
In Light Oak, Dark Oak, Cl she did it as it was possible for me to do it, replaced 
ose wood. 


. . . : 4 ‘ ‘ ’ . . 
ahogany, Walnut and Rose everything as I found it and hurried away, unspeak- oT A PE STRY 4. 
" - _ ably grateful to the bird that would allow such | . \ 


Beautiful Rich Hardwood Colo: fellowship on the part of a mortal. U RTAIN S; | 














There is no other hair-brush like the 





HIGH GLOSS EASY TOAPPLY QUICK TO DRY Then for two days I was prevented from visiting | Teqelel es AN D° Ke e Cc ] e an 
ECONOMICAL TO USE MADE TO WEAR the swamp. On my next trip I found only the | =4 
° empty nest—not a sign of the Rails. In July ay.\:)8 = COVERS 
Housewives Should Know McCollum told me he had seen several young Rails " 










| Hair Brush 






of the economy and beautiful effects of crossing his barn-yard, and in October, when he cut | 
“Sapolin” Varnish Stain on furniture, wood- his corn, he found seven in one flock, feasting on When buying . 
work,etc. % pt. can 20cts. and larger sizes. the scattered grain. Curtains, Couch Handsome — Sanitary 


. ° | 
Possibly I have many rarer studies of rarer birds, | 
but I think that into many of them there enters an | 


Covers or Table 


‘*Sapolin’’ Floor Stain for floors, borders ; 
P $ 2 Covers — which ought to 


Its bright aluminum “face” behind the bristles 
stairs, etc. % pt. can 25 cts. and larger sizes. 


cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 


































































j illic Ania : element of pure luck over which I have no control, | last for years—be sure you Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 
3 application, n” Narawood finish with one J | ana'that T only secure them by being on the spot at | [MMP get reliable goods. “Moss Rose” me Pk Fe 
i ‘ ' the right moment, and so acquainted with the habits Tapestries have been the standard : 
This Sold by Leading Dealers in Paints of birds that Iam able to snap, not for a they for 13 years, in looks, wear and value. 
GERSTENDORFER BROS. are doing, but for what I know they certainly will Our free illustrated book, ‘“ Home ° 
Ay a4 Dept. J7 231-5 E. 42nd St., New York do next. This picture was deliberate. I planned Decoration,” will help you to beautify La Resista Corsets 
even"ie nlite ms for it. I worked forit. I already had several Rail your home at moderate cost. —— Y d 
the airy studies, but this bird was superb, and I in no way | Moss Rose Manufacturing Co. Sno Boned throughout with Spiral 
spared myself in my efforts to gain her confidence. | Dent. L. Philadelpht fate See not become e 
t Have You a Dog? I drove those ninety-eight miles, and dragged my | DS. as, adelphia om oe ae 
. * | muck-laden feet by the hour through the chilly | whalebone one at the cost. 
ARIS, 0. FS le lyn Fay a swamp water, in the hope that I would secure from | ENGRAVED 100 — La Resista is pe age ave. 
of Them; Senator Vest’s Eloquent | this bird something nearly as good. I confess I ; for BOOK gives perfect ome ont 
Tribute toa Dog, and A Yellow dto do quitesowell. Thisstudytome | | WEDDING 50 derfully improves a 
‘ never expected to do q so we y STATIONERY All steel 
ugs 9 Lave ter © Migger (amous INVITATIONS *4=— cows. All dealers. Sesmple 
poem) all for 10¢. just to adver- | represents the high-water mark of what I have done | COMPANY pete wy +e 
Ne 6. tise Sergeant's Famous Dog | with birds in the way of winning their confidence. Each Additional Hundred $2.50 B Main St. 
Chicago > ror era + _ | | Delivered free in the U.S. Write for book of | pt nmond, Va, Downer, Hawes & Co., Inc. 
: POLK MILLER DRUG CO. NOTE — The second article in this series will appear in | | samples, T~ artistic excellence, | J, 10 now. Norman St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
834 Main Street, Richmond, Va. the next (the May) issue of The Journal. | [quality and finish. t on request. 























Coffee You Can 
Depend Upon % 


ha Sid know how often you get 
poor coffee, though you pay 


well for: it 





! 


Mrs. 
Rorer, the famous cooking expert, 
has been getting good coffee for 
years by blending it herself and 
roasting it at her own home. 


You can get good coffee. 





Many thousands of women who 
have tasted her delicious coffee, 
have asked her how to obtain the 
same results. To meet this de- 
mand, she has permitted her own 
selection and blend of coffee, ‘ 
roasted in her own way, to go on i 





‘the market accompanied by her ’ 
book of directions, Vf 
| 
A 
ARAN TY N RoREp, 
\ PerRFect BLEND | 


, COFFEE 


The fact that Mrs. Rorer’s name 





j and signature appear upon this ¥ 

| label and that she personally di- } 
rects the selection of the coffee A 
and its preparation 


\ is sufficient 

guaranty that it is the finest cof- 

Ai fee that money can buy. It is 

Hf neither cut nor ground, but 

\ packed whole in air-tight tins, 
thus retaining its strength and if 
fine aroma indefinitely. ; 


Price, 40c per lb. \ 
1 Ib., 2 Ib., 3 Ib. Tins 


None is genuine without the signature 
of Sarah ‘Tyson Rorer on the label. 

If your grocer does not have it, send 
us your order for three pounds and we 
shall see that it is delivered at your 
door and charged to your account by 
the grocer. Mrs. Rorer’s book of di- 
rections for making delicious coffee and 
many dainty confections will be sent to 
you free merely on ‘receipt 
of your grocer’s name, 


aca 





Se 


\cttnaeeemmeasestl . 
CLIMAX COFFEE & [Rien 
BAKING POWDER fae 
COMPANY Le 
(Sole Licensees) es AS 


500-600 Wash. St.,Indianapolis 
—== gE 


Blue Label Products 


are the result of 


GORFEE 


wae 


to ae 


iY 





best obtainable materials 
handled in hygienic kitchens, 
under sanitary conditions, by 


skilled and experienced chefs. 


They are the synonym of 
goods par excellence 


We are pleased to show visitors our 
kitchens and methods. 


Demand Blue Label 
Food Products 


and 


Insist upon having them. 





Your dealer may not now have them, but 
can supply your requirements. 


Our booklet de- 
scribing our full 
line—Canned 
Fruits, Vege- 
tables and Meat 
Delicacies, Jams, 
Jellies, Preserves, 

Soups, Ketchup, 

etc.— will be sent 

free to anyone 
| upon request. 


Curtice 
Brothers 
Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


t= 

















How to Remove Iron Rust 


From Fine Linen and Cotton Goods 


Kingsbery’s Iron Rust Eradicator 
will remove any iron rust stain in 
15 seconds, without the slightest 
injury to the fabric. Free Sample 
for 2c. stamp and your dry goods 
dealer’s name. Postpaid, 25¢e bottle. 


W. F. & J. S. KINGSBERY, Randolph, Mass. 














FIVE TABLE IDEAS FOR 
WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


Miss Marriott is ready and will be glad to answer any ques- 


tions about table decorations that she can, either through this | 


column, or by mail, provided a stamped and addressed en- 
velope is inclosed. Address Miss Marriott, in care of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


First Anniversary — Cotton 


O CARRY out the scheme, cover the table with 
T white damask cotton cloth, arranging in the 

centre a dainty spinning-wheel. At the base 
of the latter.and out over the cloth scatter fluffy, 
snow-white raw cotton. At every place station a 
miniature. spinning-wheel, a tuft of raw cotton 
crowning its distaff. Strands of cotton should 
stretch from the individual wheels to the distaff of 
the centre one. Cap the centre distaff with a fluffy 
mass of cotton and cover the candle-shades with the 
same snowy material decorated with maidenhair 
fern and Bride roses. Lest the masculine element 
present on such a momentous occasion be aggrieved 
at its distinctly feminine aspect, they may be allowed 
to console themselves with enormous spools of cot- 
ton, as souvenirs, stuck full of needles and pins, and 
bearing the well-known and philosophical quotation: 


‘* Needles and pins, needles and pins — 
When a man marries his trouble begius.”’ 


Second Anniversary — Paper 


UT from delicate green crépe paper one large 
square centrepiece, and four smaller squares for 

the table corners. Arrange them in the centre and 
at the corners, outlining their edges with smilax and 
white paper chrysanthemums, Suspend white paper 


delicate green crépe paper, capping each bell with a 
bit of trailing smilax. The candle-shades are fash- 
ioned of wedding bells, having a fringe of tiny silver 
bells, and are attached to the central chime group 
by paper streamers. The date of the wedding, to- 
gether with some dainty sentiment, should be 
written on a substituted clapper*and hung in the 
little paper place-bells. Ices should be served in 
paper loving-cups, and paper napkins should be 
used. The young hostess should take this occasion 

| for presenting her lord and master with ‘‘ the sum 
total of his atfections,’’ which, when its many wrap- 
pings have been removed, will prove to be a copy of 
his morning paper. 


Third Anniversary — Leather 


+ centrepiece should consist of a square of 
artistic green leather, roughly fringed, and laced 
with thongs of leather, a very delicate shade of 
green being chosen. Pale yellow and purple heart’s- 
ease should be massed in a low green bowl in the 
centre of the table and in the four smaller bowls at 
the corners. Thongs of leather must pass from 
every place to the centre bowl, where, hidden among 
the flowers, they are attached to tiny leather book- 
lets. The titles and contents of these little books 
must vary in every instance and should be highly 
amusing. 
her booklet (the gift of her spouse) entitled ‘‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew,’’ wherein are chronicled many 
things evolved from the philosophies and the past 
three years’ experience of her better half. He, in 
his turn, will be the delighted recipient of a booklet 
brimming with maxims, quotations and rhymes all 
dealing with the same inimitable subject — man, 
and hence entitled ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing.” 
** Reveries of a Bachelor ’ should number among the 
titles andabound in delightful sarcasm concerning the 
estate of matrimony, and ‘‘ Grimm’s Fairy Tales ” 
should prove tobe a leaflet setting forth principles 
for unparalleled domestic felicity and bliss. 


Fifth Anniversary —Wooden 


RRANGE a number of little canoes on a large, 
. round mirror in the centre of a bare wooden table 
and surround its borders with banks of ferns and 
mock orange blossoms. Use for the centrepiece an 
artistic branching fernery of birchbark, filled with 
the blossoms, and place it in the midst of a dainty 
little rockery arranged in the centre of the mirror. 
; It must be understood that the guests bidden to this 
affair include only those who have launched their 
| crafts on matrimonial seas, and who can therefore 
justly claim one of the little birchbark canoes em- 
barked on the mirror’s surface, and which are at- 
| tached to the individual places by delicate chains, 
These little crafts are laden with mock orange 
| blossoms and bear in their prows tiny wooden com- 
passes and little charts bearing explicit directions 
for avoiding domestic squalls and for breasting 
matrimonial breakers. They may be made delight- 
fully humorous. Wooden plates, knives and forks 
should be used as far as possible in serving the 
luncheon, 
| strips of birchbark. 
| 
Tenth Anniversary —Tin 
AVE a tinner cut a Jarge oval tin centrepiece and 
as many tin doilies of half-moon shape as will 
be needed. Wreathe their outlines with smilax and 
white clematis. Group tin candlesticks at each end 
of the centrepiece and place one at every cover, 
twining tendrils of the ‘vine around about the 
holders. Substitute slender tin mugs for tumblers, 
use tin plates, garlanded with clematis, and scatter 
delicate tin filings all over the cloth. The effect 
will be dazzling. Serve the dinner in flower- 
| garlanded tin pans on an enormous tin waiter, and 
arrange at individual places, among sprays of clem- 
atis, tiny tin spice-boxes. Tie the handles of these 
boxes with big bows of white satin ribbon and label 
them ‘‘ Variety is the spice of life.’’ Put into them 
all the ** ingredients ’’ which go to make up domestic 
happiness, written in a semi-comical vein on slips 
| of paper, one of which is inserted in every compart- 
| ment of the spice-box. No two boxes should hold 
| the same set of ‘‘ spices,’’ and every guest must be 
| provided with papér and pencil and given to under- 
| stand that with the ingredients in the box a recipe 
| for domestic happiness must be compiled. These 
recipes will prove a source of genuine amusement 
during th* dinner, at the close of which an immense | 
tin spoor tied abundantly with ribbon will be | 
presented by the hostess to the author of the recipe 
approach/ng the nearest to marital bliss. 





wedding bells from the chandelier by streamers of , 


and invitations should be sent out on 


The bride of three years past will find | 
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Turkish Couch Cover 


As illustrated, 60 inches wide, 3 vards long. A 


scarce and costly Bergma Turkish design ; rich, 
rare detail in panel and border effect. Per- 
fectly reversible. Red, reverse blue; Green, 
reverse Red; Terra-Cotta, 








reverse Blue; or Green, 
reverse Terra-Cotta. 





Price, $5.00 


aed Ae Ree rte 









corner. 


* Home-Making,” 


offer you the right article for any room, hall or 
Write for style book H today, 
articles in actual colors. 

lf your dealer won't supply you send us post-office or money 
order and we will deliver it to you through another dealer. 


by Miss Edith W. 
Decorations, with interior views, sent on receipt of four cents in stamps. 


Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oriental Table Cover 


As illustrated, made in 4-4 to 12-4.sizes. Per- 
fectly reversible Oriental design. Well covered 
and distributed, and evenly balanced. Made in 
the iotowing, opposite combinations: Red, re- 
verse Blue; Green, reverse Red; Terra- Cotta, 
reverse Blue; or Green, reverse Terra- Cotta. 


S4 see. including fringe. $3.00 
Curtains, Couch Covers 


and Table Covers 





showing 


Fisher, the clever book on Home 


This label tells the texture. 


EL neo a 
ms ~~ 


it’s the texture that tells. 

















Why buy matting, 
when “ Agate” 


costs less, wears three 


Carpet 


times as long, and is in- 


comparably handsomer? 


Even the dest matting is inferior to ** Agate ’* Carpet, 
which is less expensive. Easily swept, 
split or break. Rivals fancy Ingrains in looks and wear. 
Fast colors. 

Look for the ** Devon Mills”’ 
tag on a// Carpet. 

Write for our free pattern 
book, showing ‘Agate 
patterns in actual colors, 


Chas. P. 


DEVON CARPET MILLS 
Kens. Ave. & Butler St. 
Philadelphia 


” 





Every member of 

the family will bene- 

fit by wearing Vitality 
Hosiery. There's comfort 
and great economy, as well 
as “looks,” in “ Vitality." 


Vitality “* the Sock with Life”’ 


for Men, is 4-ply at toe, heel, sole 


and back. Black, tan, blue, grey —all fast sanitary 


colors. Sizes 9to 12. Four times the wear of ordinary 
socks. The only sock of merit ever sold for less than 25c. 


Vitality Garter Top Hose for Women 
“the Hose with Life,” are 4-ply at toe, heel, sole and 
back, and also at top, to prevent tearing by garter clasp. 
Closely knit, shapely and comfortable. Extra elastic 
welt. Same colors as men’s. Sizes 8 to 10. 


Vitality Garter Top Hose for Children 

-— the strongest hose ever mace for the little folks. 

4-ply foot, knee and top. No holes for mothers to mend 
in these hose. Black and tan. Sizes 5 tu 10. 

3 Pairs for 50c 

Either Men's, Women’s or Children’s: state which 
you want; also size and color. Every first-class dealer 

can supply you—accept no substitute. Of your 

dealer, or from factory prepaid on receipt of price. 


Vitality Hosiery (o., 1631 Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 





and won’t 


Cochrane | 





VICTOR WINDOW SHADES 


Hand-made ot best 
muslin; hand-colored with 
good colors of our own ‘ 
make, ground in linseed 
oll. Hartshorn rollers 
used exclusively, Each 
shade guaranteed to wear 
without fade or wrinkle. 
a None genuine without 
our name. Look for 
Victor and Hartshorn 
red label on each shade. 


| Send 2c. stamp for 4 
Valuable Book of ; 
Household Helps 


| 5 


mad | on 


| 


os) 











Tue WESTERN SHADE CLOTH 00. 


and Jefferson 8 





No other course is necessary than that laid out in 
the new Columbia Book of Yarns (étl: edition). 
Shows and explains the different stitches, tells how to 
make many handsome and useful articles and con- 


tains illustrations of 106 of them. A beautiful book of 
160 pages and easily worth $1. We sell it for 

15 cents—at dealers’ or by mail—to 

get you to know about the fine, even, / 

elastic, economical Columbia Yarns. 
Look fur the Co/umdia trade-mark on 

the label around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 





MONEY Red Cedar Serratom used in packing your 
trunk or box keeps your furs and woolens 
absolutely free from the ravages of moths 
j SAVED Made from real Southern red cedar. Leaves 
clothing sweetly scented and ready for im- 


mediate use. Satisfactjon guaranteed. 1 1b. by mail upon 
receipt of $1.00, money order or registered letter. 


J. E. Saunders, 701 Woodland St., Nashville, Tenn. 





A Painting and Whitewashing Machine 


Does the Work of 20 Men 


with brushes, and does it better. Send for catalogue No. 3, which 
is free. J. A. DEL SOLAR, 108 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


WHEEL CHAIR 


MAKE Et 


Catalog “B” illustrates—describes—(free). 








SARGENT CO. 293Zourth Ave. 


New York. 
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MY BOY AT SCHOOL | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


|  **T wish there were some fixed time at which my 
| boy could write to me,’’ I said. ‘* What is the best 
time on Sunday for him to do it?”’ 

The master looked at me quizzically. 

‘* Immediately after breakfast on Sunday morn- 
ing,” he said, ** the boys have an hour to themselves 
before chapel—in which they may write to their 
mothers. They have no duties between the conclu- 
sion of chapel and dinner —in order to give them 
time to write to their mothers. In the afternoon 
they have an hour in their rooms, ‘ quiet hour,’ in 
which they are supposed to write to their mothers, 
and again in the evening they have an hour or two 
otherwise unoccupied which they are supposed to 
use in writing to their mothers! ”’ 

Evidently the trouble was with the boy and not 
with the opportunity! 

But when the letters did come they were worth 
waiting for. Not from any exalted excellence of 
composition, but because they were so absolutely 
and unreservedly schoolbdy! Naturally, the- lad 
wrote of what interested him most. There was 


e | nothing artificial about these epistles. I give a 
>] | sample of them: 
a SLT & 2.0: soiner: 


“ [hope you are having a nicetime athome. I know 
that I always have a nice time when I’m at home 
with you. I have no money in the Bursar’s. I passed 
my algebra exam. Dr. Smith said I had a very good 
auce paper and that he is beginning to have some hopes 
in me. I can play tennis pretty well now. I know 

my paee well, also my memory verses. set 24 
‘I am very sorry that id not write, but have 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE been very busy with my Greek. We won our first 
football game on Wednesday with a score of 11 too 
against Holt. One of our fellows got kicked in the 
temple and acted deliriously for a few minutes so 


For broiled chops, that he had to be sat on for about ten minutes. He is 
k 1 ty Hn Rh ny fen hed ge 

steaks, cutlets, etc., 

no seasoning is re- 








down Friday night and stay over Sunday night, and 
bring lots of things to eat. I have ‘et’ up all my 
box and there is nothing left of it except some tissue- 
paper Today we played the college team and i 4 
only beat us 5-2, which is pretty good. Love to all, 


° especially yourself. Your loving som,”’ 
quired, save butter I do not know if I have emphasized strongly 
° 9 | enough the qualities that made for popularity 
and Lea & Perrins | among the boys. Conrage, skill and strength were 


thenr; of course. But the main thing was 
that a boy must be ‘‘ white.’’ Just wherein ‘‘ white- 
ness’’ consisted I could never get the boys to state 





Sauce. Add to the 
clearly. After many attempts they would come 
£ Trav y one or two back to thesamething. ‘* Why, ifafellow’s white, 


he is — well, he is— why, he’s just white! That’s 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce the boys its possessor was simply ‘* white.’’ 

° . | ax 
b ¢ fo re p ourin 4 1¢t | One such lad there was during my son’s stay at 
over the meat. 


| his school who was the admiration of every pupil 
and of many of the masters. His marks were so 


| for all that was fair and square among the boys, he 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 


upon his fellows was publicly acknowledged at the 





3 Sratiewte. ~~ SRanayuee = : Some of the masters deprecated this acknowledg- | 


ment as a slur upon scholarship, but the boys thought 

Takin Foal ee — | it was *‘ fine.’? Here was a standard they could 
- : understand! 

off the The possession of riches or poverty seemed to 

Old have no effect upon these young democrats. The 

school management wisely requested that pupils 





| there was little for which to spend it in the village, 
Never Put Any Kind of a New 





Finish Over: an Old Finish | genuity in the way of accumulating bills for 
| : : 
when renewing fleers, farnitere or weedwetk. The | stationery and books. He had a fine natural apti 
removing of the old finish is absolutely necessary if a } tude for carelessness, and for a while I was 
satisfactory, sinooth, new surface is to be obtained. constantly obliged to replace books that had been 
** borrowed’’ by some classmate and not returned. 
¢ e rj It was at preparatory school that he first learned 
rence “ann that he must look out for his own possessions or 
REGISTERED lose them. He also gained self-reliance, the ability 
Paint and Varnish Remover to stand up for himself and to take his own part 
enables you to do something you never could do before, against other boys, a pride in his school and in- 
viz., refinish any interior woodwork, floors or furniture ’ eae f his h Tl 
and get a nice, smooth finish. It works like magic, in- creased love and appreciation o his ome. 1e 
stantly nee - old pant, See shellac, pas last two qualities seemed to g0 hand-in-hand. 
or wax from wood or metal. ° or, no stain or injur “ee it i j 
to hands, wood or fabrics. After removing the old finish I tell you, Mother, it " a great thing to belong 
then apply AD-EL-ITE ONE-COAT DULL FINISH, which to a bully school like this,’’ was a common remark 
produces the only modern Mission finish that will not i im. noti oO i i 
scratch, mar, wear off or fade. Used on hard or soft — h m. “44 yet I — A ee 
wood. Only one coat is required. It is taking the place e appreciate ome surroundings and comforts as 
of the od way of finishing with varnish and varnish stains. he never had before. 
All shaces. Fy . 
V " bl Book F hile, dtiee inl The chief pride of the boys seemed to me to be 
aluabie FEC@ Woodwork Made New,” concentrated upon the school’s athletic achieve- 
telle you — o é over on soem in yous nome and ments. Later in life, perhaps, the man who had 
all the furniture in them. ne hundred new ideas on home ‘ Fy * 
beautifying. Every housewife should write to ys for this been graduated from there would point with pride 
Sree booklet before Spring housecleaning. If you enclose to this or that man who had won a high place fn 
10 cents and name of your paint dealer we will send you i r nshi in 
also a sample of AD-EL-ITE Paint and Varnish Remover re o on sora f as be & ys == 
and real wood panels showing exact shades of One-Coat school. ut that was not the case with the under- 
Dull Finish. Adcress graduates. When their youthful bosoms swelled 
Dept. N ‘Sev Chicago, with pride it was because some boy who had gone to 
. Ti. college from the school was pitcher on his nine, or 
The Ad-el-ite People. half-back or quarter-back on his eleven. The goal 








they held up to their fellow-pupils was that some 
day they might be — not valedictorian of their col- 
lege class or winner of a Rhodes scholarship, but 
the captain of this or that team in their college — 
or even, as I heard a master say, third ticket-taker 
at the gate of the athletic grounds! 


ox 


In spite of loyalty to the school I found little of 
the sentimentality among the boys which from read- 
ing of certain books about boys’ schools I had been 
led to think was part of a preparatory school boy’s 
mental equipment. I never knew of a boy’s saying 
he must refrain from this or that unworthy action 
because his fault would bring discredit upon “‘ the 
dear old school.’’ Boys are constantly doing that 
A Textile combination of Silk and Rubber, Spot in books, but not, I believe, in reality. I have 
r= and Waterproof. Complete protection from been forced to the conclusion that these remarks are 
pon nan gh ER yd pa hy v By put into the mouths of their characters by persons 
opera, golf or lawn, for dress, informal or all out- who think that these are the speeches the boys 
ing occasions, in rain or shine, ‘‘ RUBBA-SILK” }] | Ought to have made under given circumstances — 
will be found to be as satisfactory asindispensable. }} | not at all the speeches they would actually have 
Also especially adapted for steamer or yacht as made. Sentimentalists are to be found everywhere, 
it withstands spray, and for automobiling is un- but at a good preparatory school they are health- 
aor all good stores. For free samples fully in the minority. 
and further information, address It is rather early days to say what the preparatory 

WILLIAM M. POZ, Sole Agent | school in its modern development will do for the 
477-481 Broome Street New York City coming men of the country. To me, personally, it 
seems a great power. The American school which 
corresponds to the big public school of England is 
ODD ENTERTAINMENTS lacking in some of the objectionable features of the 

ry eh a. reba map aged a eer So what po er gn pe has 
of all kinds for the home, club, lodge, sewing circle, etc., a made many Englishmen great. hat the prepara- 
our 144 page illustrated catalog No. 6, yours for the tory school will make of my individual boy also 


asking. 
SenSune payee eet nontieres petal. FAD remains to be seen. But it has, at least, helped to 
THE CREST TRADING 00, 20 B Witmark Bldg. N.Y. aiteais ike anata 
































Wi? 
ta b l ce po ons fu ] O f & In the outer world the quality might have been 


called manliness, integrity, fairness, honor. Among | 


poor tat he could not be graduated. But he.stood | 


held up the standard in athletics, and raised the | 
tone of the school to such an extent that his effect | 


commencement exercises where no diploma could be | 
granted him because of his failure as a student. | 


CUSTOM 
GRADE 
OXFORDS 


“Queen Quality” Custom Grade Oxfords will delight every 

appreciates the beautiful in dress. They are creations, 

are. They are the models which others seek to 

imitate just as the Rute seeks to imitate the poem. But they are made 

for the ease and comfort of the feet as well as the adornment. the shoe- 

maker has a model of your foot, obviously you need never be measured. 

Since “Queen Quality” Custom Grade Oxfords are made to the model of every 

form of feminine foot, and in numerous delicate variations of each model, they 
afford every woman her exact fit, if she but take the pains to get it. 

And such a latitude of styles to choose from! An endless variety in all 
the fashionable shapes and best leathers —for house or street; outing or dress. 
The model here shown is of Patent Coltskin at $3.50. Others of soft, lustrous 
Gun Metal or Kid at $3.00 and $3.50. 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 


1 BICKFORD STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Oxfords, $3.50 and $3.00 sci throughout 
Boots, $4.00 “ $3.50 America. 


One dealer in each town. 
Write for our beautiful booklet ; free. 





should not be supplied with much pocket-money,and | 


although I found that my son developed great in- | 








LARKIN 
CEYLON 
TEA 





iN 


Products and Premiums 


FACTORY-TO-FAMILY DEALING 


Can Save You $10 Every Few Weeks 





USTOMERS write us, “ Your offers are remarkable, and all who are wise 
will avail themselves of the opportunity to secure household necessities 
and home comforts for a small sum.” 


For $10.00 Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing gives your own selection of 
$10.00 worth from 120 home needs, embracing 


os ¢ Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet 
TTI and Pharmacal Preparations, Coffee, 
| | Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, Etc. 


ses tee eR -——} together with this handsome $10.00 


sy * TT] ~=Bed—1,000 Premiums to choose 

: from. Our Premiums represent the 
profits and expenses of middlemen, 
saved by direct dealing. Or with- 
out Premium you may have 
$20.00 worth of Products 

for $10.00 — twice what storekeepers can afford to give you. 


Test Larkin Goods 30 Days 


If after 30 days’ trial any Larkin Products or Premiums are not satis- >, 

factory, your money will be refunded. Satisfaction guaranteed. ”™ ¢ 
Mail coupon today and learn to let the Larkin Idea furnish Pv™ A 

your home without cost. @ World's largest manufacturers of of Ma 

Soaps, Toilet Articles and Perfumes; over three million 


satished customers. 


Littkitt Co 


Established, 1875. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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HETHER you are an epicure 
with cultivated taste oranevery- 
day, busy man, with a keen appetite 
and relish for the good things of life, 


Mac Laren’s 
Imperial Cheese 


will prove the most delicious dainty 
that you have ever tasted. Its appe- 
tizing delicate flavor is stimulating 
and satisfying to the most fastidious 
appetite, and adds a fresh zest to 
your favorite dish. Creamy and 
smooth, it spreads like butter, and 
will never become dry, sour or stale. 
Easily digested and assimilated. 
Put up in sealed, opal jars, it is abso- 
lutely protected against all contami- 
nation. It remains clean, fresh and 
soft to the very last bit. Always 
ready to serve. 

Cheese is a perfect food, whole- 

some and nourishing, containing 

everything necessary to sustain 

life. It is an immense producer 

of energy, having from two to six 

times the nutritive value of meat. 

At your grocers from 1ocents up. 

A. F. MacLaren Imperial Cheese Co. , Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich., Toronto, Can. 
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Write for Cata- 
logue 27D 


showing the largest assort- 
ment of new patterns in Lace 
* Curtains, Rugs and Carpets,etc., 


ever offered at special bargain 
prices. It contains beautiful color illus- 
trations and complete descriptions of each 
article, and is absolutely free to you. 


F vglehe  peapald « on orders. 
Safe delivery insured. 

You can get newer patterns, better 
qualities and lower prices by sending 
your orders direct to us. Every article 
guaranteed satisfactory. 

Ask for our furniture catalogue No. 27 F, and let 
us show you how little it costs to furnish your home 


in the very latest styles in Curtains, Carpeis, Rugs 
and Furniture. 


Robert Keith Furniture and Carpet Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“De Laval 


Cream Separators 


Save $10.—Per Cow every year 
of use Over All Gravity Setting 
Systems, and $3. to $5. Per Cow 
Over All Imitating Separators 
Now is the time to make this most 
important and profitable of dairy farm 


investments. Send at once for new 1906 
catalogue and name of nearest agent. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


Randolph and Canal Sts. 74 Cortlandt Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















THE REAL AGATHA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


| with the distinct understanding that her name was 


| before the expiration of the time. 


only Agatha, and that she was zof the Honorable 
Agatha Wyckhoff. In that case Mrs. Armistead was 
to secure another Agatha, and the girl who desired to 
marry was to receive a dowry amounting to the full 
sum of the monthly stipends which she would have 
received had she remained at the castle the entire two 
years. The same provision for her companions was 
made in the event of the real Agatha’s marriage 
If any young 
man proposed to the real Agatha, ignorant of her 
identity, and she accepted him, she was directed by 
the will to produce and wear upon the third finger 


| of her left hand the betrothal ring of her mother’s 


family, a gold ring set with a big cross of emeralds, 
as proof of her identity as the real Agatha. Mrs. 
Armistead and all of the girls were to be bound by 
oath not to reveal the identity of the real Agatha. 
And, the will went on, all of them were to be 
addressed as the ‘‘ Honorable Agatha Wyckhoff,”’ 
by suitors and servants, in order to preserve the 
secret. To this end each of them was instructed 


| to assert herself to be the Honorable Agatha in 








reply to direct questions. This condition could be 
carried out without a fear of recognition by the 
servants, as the real Agatha had not been in 
England since her early childhood. Thus her 
identity could be easily concealed, and, by this 
means, if any proposal of marriage were made to 
her it would be from a man whose motives were 
not mercenary, but purely those of natural affection. 

The will closed with the appointment of exec- 
utors and trustees and then came the witnesses, the 
date and the place of residence. 


ax 


** Then we can stay at this bully old place for six 
weeks,’’ said Vincent. ‘* Hooray!’’ He’s such a 
kid. 

The secretary smiled at hisenthusiasm. Vincent 
must have thought her smile was very nice, because 
he drew aside and began to talk to her in low tones, 
while I discussed the will with Mrs. Armistead, who 
seemed perfectly willing to impart whatever infor- 
mation we desired. It was just like Vincent to begin 
a flirtation with the secretary, just as if there were 
not six handsome girls of his own station in the 
castle. 
long as she has a sweet smile or soulful eyes, or 
some other equally trivial attraction. He’d flirt 
with Mrs. Armistead, I’m sure, if that estimable 
dame, begging her pardon, would give him a chance, 

‘**IT am delighted, Mr. Terhune,’’ said Mrs. 
Armistead, after we had seated ourselves in the 


library, ** that you and Lord Wilfred have decided | 


to stay with us, and I think it would be well to put 
off our other visitors who were to come to us for 
this six weeks. I do not believe in having more 
than two or three young men at once. The time is 
so very short.”’ 

** It would give us a better chance,” I agreed, and 
she turned toward the secretary, who was evidently 
in the secret. 

** My dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ as these gentlemen are 
going to remain with us for this six weeks, I think 
it would be as well if we put off the Percivale 
brothers till the six weeks after that. Will you 
wire them this evening to that effect?” 

** Certainly,’’ replied Miss Marsh, ‘and I will 
see to it immediately, Mrs. Armistead.”’ 


oot 


At this a thought struck me and I turned to 
Vincent. ‘* And you had better wire the good 
people at Damer’s farm,” I said, ‘‘ to inform them 
of our change of plan.’’ 

** Indeed you must,’’ said Mrs. Armistead, ** and, 
by-the-way, Mr. Terhune, if you and Lord Vincent 
wish, I can provide you with a copy of the will — 
it is difficult, I think, to remember all its condi- 
tions.’’ 

** Perhaps that’s a good idea,’’ Ianswered. ‘* It is 
certainly an extraordinary document; and what an 
extraordinary man this Fletcher Boyd must have 
been, Mrs. Armistead, to conceive such a plan as 
that.” 

Mrs. Armistead laughed. ‘‘ I think he was,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ I saw my brother-in-law only once in my 
life, but that was enough to impress me with the 
strength of the man’s character and his eccentricity. 
He was intensely American — what they call a‘ self- 
made man’ over there, I imagine—and it was his 
determination that his stepdaughter, the Honorable 
Agatha, in spite of her English birth, should be 
educated in America. To this her mother agreed, 
on condition that she should be allowed to bring 
her daughter out in England and that she should 
make that country her home when her schooling had 
been completed. Accordingly, wheh Lady Wyckhoff 
died, the child being about eleven years old, Fletcher 
Boyd promised his wife to carry out her wishes in 
that respect. A few years later he began the work of 
building up this old castle of Wyckhoff and putting 
jn every modern convenience, as you see, so that it 
should be ready for his daughter to live in tempo- 
rarily, before he established her in London with 
some good lady to oversee her presentation into 
society, according to her mother’s ideas.’’ 

This was a long speech for the good Mrs. 
Armistead, and she paused for breath. 


ax 


**T see,’? I commented. ‘‘ He made a very ex- 
cellent job of it. Then, as I understand it, his 
daughter has never been in England since her early 
childhood ?’’ 

** No,” said Mrs. Armistead. ‘‘ Poor child, it’s 
practically all new to her. But I mustn’t pity her! 
The way she and those friends of hers take hold of 
things passes my understanding.’’ 

** And where did she find so many attractive girls, 
each bearing the Christian name of Agatha?’’ I 
inquired. ‘‘ It is an- unusual name, and I should 
have thought that part of the will difficult to fulfill.”’ 

** They’re all Americans,’’ replied the accommo- 
dating lady —‘‘ even my secretary. She was at my 
niece’s boarding-school, and by my arrangement 
she chaperoned the party of girls on their trip over. 
When I met her she seemed such a bright, capable 
little thing I engaged her at once for my secretary, 
as my eyes are bad. As for the Agathas, one of 
them roomed with my niece at school, another 
she met while visiting her friends in holiday time, 
another she became acquainted with quite by acci- 
dent on the train, and the others came in answer to 
an advertisement.”’ 

‘* Wonderful that so many girls could be found 
who were all so attractive,’’ I said again. 

** They are attractive, aren’t they ?’’ she assented; 
** and their frocks are so pretty, too. I made them 


get colored things to wear this second year of 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 63 


But anything feminine will do for him as. 
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A SCOURING SOAP 
AMETAL POLISH 
-AGLASS CLEANER 





Hlasn't scratched yet” 





ep 4 mney | 














30 Days Free Trial 


Your health 4 that of your children depends 
largely upon the purity of the water you drink 












YOU-SEE-IT (THE WATER) 


Water Cooler 


The most sanitary, econom- 
ical and perfect device ever 
invented for dispensing 
drinking water. 
Coolers made in six sizes 
and to fit any bottle, fin- 
ished in white enamel 
trimmed in gold, and 


Write for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 


nickel. For office or 
home. Price $6.00 to 
$12.00 


We will send 
one of our wa- 
ter coolers to 
any reliable 
person. You 
may use it 30 
days; if per- 
fectly satis- 
factory remit 
for same; if 
not better 
than any other wa- 
ter cooler you ever 


Above cut is a sectional view of our 
No. 4 cooler finished in white enamel, 
saw, return it to with two-gallon bottle. Ice capacity 
us at our expense. ten pounds. Price $6.00. 


NOTE ADVANTAGES: Water cannot become contami- 
nated even if impure ice is used. Water flows directly from bottle 
to faucet through coil of pure block tin and is cooled in transit. 

NOTICE — Our cooler is covered by broad basic patents and 
we will prosecute vigorously all infringements. 


THE CONSUMERS CO., 3500 Butler Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Coolers delivered F.O. B. Chicago, New York and San Francisco. 


“A Kalamazoo - 


Direct to You" | 


You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 

factory at lowest 
mm factory prices. 
Moreover, you get 
a stove or range not 
excelled by any in 
the world. We 
guarantee quality under 
a $20,000 bank bond. 


We Ship On 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 
and We Pay the Freight. 


If you do not find the Kalamazoo exactly 
as represented, the trial does not cost you 
a cent. It will pay you to investigate. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 306 


Ali Kalamazoos are shipped 
promptly, blacked, polished and 
ready for use. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All our cook stoves and ranges are 
fitted with patent oven thermometer 










































Save Fuel and 


Eat Better Food 


WEAREVER ALUMINUM 
COOKING UTENSILS 


are not only light in weight, dainty, clean, 
delightful to use, non-poisoning and dura- 
ble, but they also save fuel because, 
in Aluminum, the heat quickly spreads 
— spreads to every part of the dish and 
when heated, only a moderate fire is 
needed to keep them hot. Thus used, 
WEAREVER UTENSILS never scorch 
and the saving on gas and coal bills is very 
perceptible — you can put the difference into 
better foods. 
q@ THAT YOU MAY PROVE our claims, 
we offer a |-pint WEAREVER Aluminum 
Saucepan for 25 cents, sent prepaid on receipt 
of price, also Catalogue, illustrating our full line 
and describing the advantages of Aluminum 
over every other material for utensils. 

@ Genuine Wearever Utensils Wearever 
bear this mark. a4) ex 

Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. ‘I 
Box H, PITTSBURG, PA. 














“Dainty” “Practical” 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


New 


Cook Book 


FREE 
““Brimful of New Ideas” 


Send your address on 

a postal to Liebig’s 

Extract of Meat Co., 

L’t’d.,120 Hudson St., 
Yew York. 








is sold under a guarantee 
that it will do a wash in 
TWO HOURS that would 
take the best part of a day 
with any other soap, and 
leave smooth, white hands 
OR MONEY BACK. Sold 
from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon, by such 
first-class houses as Acker, 
Merrall & Condit, Park & 
Tilford, Austin Nichols & 
| Co., Francis H. Leggett & 

Co. and John Wanamaker, N.Y, If not sold where 

you deal, try auother store. Save the coupons 
| and write to 


_ FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








which makes baking easy. Oven Tuer et 











WHEEL CHAIRS 


We make a complete line of Invalid Roll- 
ing and Self-propelling Chairs, and sell 
direct from factory at WHOLESALE 





PRICES. 75 styles to — from. We 
pay freight 
and sell on 30 Day s ’ Trial. 


Liberal discounts —— to all sending 
for FREE Catalogue NOW. 
GORDON MFG. CO., 550 Madison Ave., 











Toledo, Ohio. 








| Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


| Sent to your home by Express, Prepaid. 





a - Beautiful and attract- 
Sizes and Prices ive terns, choles 
9x6ft. $3.25} °° oven 

| ]zrigin, °a.7e]| gue pice, Bote wee 
9x 9 ft. 4.251 rable than 
9x10%ft. 4.75 ¢ ~ + = toy you 
9x1i2ft. 5.25 rectat onepro 
oney See. f 
9x15. 6.25 not eatiatnote: 











New Catalogue, showing goods in ac a colors, sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687 S Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 





For sale at 
all good 
stores,,or 
mailed on 
receipt of 
35 cents. 

Patented 
April 27, 1897. 
March 29, 1898. 


The Latest Thought i in Tooth Brushes! 


it is self-cl alw i 
so that it is kept in that cadtien until it reaches the user. J.C 
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Sere CLEANSING 
The STA-KLEEN with its open | hack, its bristles ex 


bottom to the pure air, is the “ Too 
itself sweet, pure, and wholesome. 
DOW: 





poeed from top, to 
ooth Brush of Cleanliness ”— 
Each brush is thoronghly sterilized and packed one in a box, 

CO., Manufacturers, 524 Broadway, New York 
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(Patent Pending) 


The Improved 


Acme Washer 


will wash thoroughly and perfectly clean 
anything, from the finest piece of lace to the 
heaviest blanket, withouttearingathreador 
breaking abutton. In fact, there is nothing 
in the way of washing which can be done by 
hand or with any other machine which can- 
not be done better, more easily and more 
rapidly with the Improved Acme Washer. 

Besides being made of the very best 
materials, handsomely finished in natural 
wood, it has a number of 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


not found on a 
1, a Movable 
wringer directly over the tub, so that all the water 
falls back into the tub, instead of on ithe floor, (The 
wringer need never be taken off.) 2, the Hinged Lid, 
which is practically steam-tight, prevents the water 
from splashing over. ‘This is merely raised up and 
leaned back against the handle, so that all the suds 
must drain into the tub. 3, the Extension Stand 
holds the basket, or rinsing tub, close to and on a 
level with the machine, so that the clothes cannot fall 
on the floor, and no stooping is necessary. 4, No 
Iron Post runs through the machine to rust and 
Stain or tear the clothes. 

There are many other good points about the Acme, 
all described in detail in our little booklet entitled 
“Wash-day Comfort.” ‘This is free for the asking. 
May we send you a copy? 


IS THIS A FAIR OFFER? 


If you will write us that you are interested, we will give you 
the name of the dealer in your town who handles the - 
proved Acme Washer. Yoi can see the machine at his 
store and learn all about it before you buyit. If you buy it, it 
is with the understanding that any time within 30 clays, if the 
machine is not in every way satisfactory, he will take it away 
and give you back your money. He will do this cheerfully 
and readily, because our guarantee to him protects him 
against loss. You risk nothing but a two-cent postage stamp 


to mail us your letter. 
— even if you are not just ready 


Write To-day to buy or even try a machine; 


in that case bet us send the little booklet — remember, it's 
FREE — write to-day! Address 


| “Sst WASHING MACHINE COMPANY 





p Ae machine. These consist of: 
ringer Stand, which brings the 








2511 S. High Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Leonard Creanatie 
Porcelain Lined Refrigerators 


Excel all others. The 
porcelain lining is real 
porcelain fused on sheet 
steel and _ indestructible. 


The Doors are air-tight. 











This means your Ice 
Bill is cut in half. 
The shelves slide in metal 


bars and are adjustable to any 
height (see cut). There are 


nine walls to preserve the ice — 


























This style, 35 x 22 x 46 


Polished Oak Case — (see cut below). 
Quarter Sawed Panels The pale i 7 ie Sem 
$27.50 paw "better. Write for 
ree of por 
lining and catalog showing 50 styles. 


For sale by all the best dealers or will ship direct 
from factory. Freight_p as far as the 

and Ohio Rivers. ware im- 
itations made with white paint; the lead is 
poisonous and not durable, you can 7 it 
with a pin. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
2 Ottawa St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The 
LEONARD 
LOCK that makes 
it AIR TIGHT 

The Nine Walls of L eonesd ‘Cleanable 
Refrigerator 












Ti vee ; 


W ' cata 
Ny arriehy 


leit: Germproof, 
r anes a i Latataks =| 


Washable 


Adds Health, Beauty, 





any building. 

It costs much less 
than ceramic tile, and is 
easier to erect, will not 
craze or come off. 

For Bathrooms, 
Halls, Restaurants, 
Lavatories, Kitchens, 
and every place that rich 
and sanitary conditions 
are desired in Wainscot, 
Wallor Ceiling. Designs: 7 colorings suitable for every purpose. 

Nothing else “ just like" 

“ ** has ant successfully used from Turkish 

Enametile Baths to Refrigerators, and endorsed by 
representative architects. Sample and Catalog mailed /ree with 
instructions for erecting, if dealer don't supply. 


s1: 549 &c. West 24th St. 
N.Y. Metal Ceiling Co. “Si5 You s"y” 
CARDS and om <"- Yor 100, One-third 
off to agents. Sample Booklet free. 


B. G. STAUFFER, 901 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 





Latest styses in Linen 





mourning for my brother-in-law. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1906 


THE REAL AGATHA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 





I do so hate to 


see young girls wearing black, and every article 
they put on comes from New York City.” 


‘* | thought as much,’’ I said. ‘‘ I thought they 


seemed more like American than English girls. 
And how long has your niece been here? ” 


conversation was going to stop and I felt that in 


I asked this last question because I was afraid the 


another moment Mrs. Armistead might inadvert- 
ently drop a hint as to the identity of the real 


Agatha. 


It was very exciting. 
** Nearly a year. This is the last six weeks of 


the second year of mourning, and the first of the 
two years she is to spend with her girl companions 


at the castle. 
approved of girls ‘ 
placing themselves on the marriage market. 


You know my brother-in-law dis- 
coming out,’ as they call it, and 
He’d 


rather have the young men come to see them in their 


| own homes, so he put off my niece’s presentation as 


long as he could, hoping she’ d be married before 
that time, I think.” 


** And have you entertained many young men as 


yet?’’ 


two dozen at least. 


I should think we had, nearly 
And they were too funny, un- 


** My dear man! 


obtrusively trying to discover which was the girl 


with the money, although that is really against the 
spirit of the whole thing, as it is contrary to the 
object of the will.’ 


they did go about their courtships! 
after the money, I fear. 
All the girls have received offers, but none of them 
has accepted.’’ 


claimed. 
wonder ?”’ 


At this point I grew rather thoughtful. 

‘* Dear, dear!’’ she went on, *‘ how cautiously 
They were all 
This is a mercenary world! 


‘* What hard-hearted misses they must be!’’ I ex- 
‘* Are they all like that in America, I 
And I couldn’t help thinking of that girl 


I met last summer. 


| “It's 


** Tdon’t know, I’msure,” replied Mrs. Armistead. 
not like English girls. ‘They’re always 


ready and willing to marry off whenever their | 
mammas have provided eligible fartis for them. 
But | can understand it in thiscase. Noone of the 


Agathas is more than twenty-two years old, and it’s 
| great fun for them, 
Wyckhoff. 
| want that money can buy. 
| ever been in England before, and they are all devoted 
friends. 


this care-free life at Castle 
They have everything they can possibly 
Not one of thera has 


What wonder that the charm and novelty 


of their somewhat unusual life have not yet worn off. 
Really it isn’t strange to me that no one of them | 
has been able to make up her mind to leave the en- 
chanted castle —though, to be sure, I think that 
young Murray Brancepeth very nearly carried off 


Sr Caan caearse and | 


one of our Agathas. 
between ourselves I think he’ll win her yet.’’ 


with her, I suppose ? ” 


waited for her denial or acquiescence, successfully 
| concealj 


thing, but checked herself suddenly and looked at 
me admiringly. 


you can’t get any information out of me. 
them have tried, but it’s no use. 
| fom” 


Value to the home or | yellow candle, lighted. 


She seems to fancy him, and 
** And if he does he’ll win the twenty millions 
I said this coolly, in a matter-of-fact tone, and 


g my interest in the reply. 
But she gave me neither ; she began to say some- 


’? she said instead, ‘* but 


Lots of 
it isn’t 


** You’re a clever man, 
Besides, 


CONTINUED IN THE MAY JOURNAL 
or 


A Jolly Paper Party 
By Mary Carroll 


S THE weather had been exceedingly trying we 

decided to do something to raise our depressed 

spirits, so invitations were sent out for an original 
function which the hostess called a paper party. 

The invitations were regularly formal. Paper 
buttercups were used for decoration,-yellow being 
the color-scheme. 

When all the guests had arrived they were shown 
into the library, where each was handed a large 
yellow envelope. 

The table about which we gathered was covered 
with a deeply-fringed yellow cloth made of tissue- 
paper. On it were several bottles of mucilage, a 
spool of fine wire, pins, needles, thread and 
thimbles. Each envelope contained three or four 
sheets of bright-colored tissue-paper, two sheets of 
plain white paper, several squares of kindergarten 
paper, a pair of scissors, and lastly a folded slip of 
paper. ‘This slip was numbered, and contained the 
information that when its number was called you 
would be expected to perform the act named on it. 

We were told to use our tissue-paper in making 
** something,’’ the ‘‘ something ” to beasecret. At 
the end of fifteen minutes our work was displayed. 
Dainty stocks, elaborate bonnets, aprons, fans, 
kimonos and gorgeous roses resulted from our 
efforts, and were auctioned off. 

This test of our skill was followed by another. 
From a sheet of pale yellow or light brown paper 
we were each asked to cut out our favorite bird. 
These, also, were fastened to a large sheet of dark 
paper. There were birds in all attitudes, from the 
one running as fast as a pair of very short legs could 
carry him to the one all dressed and ready for the 
pie. One clever girl had represented a chicken 
with his head on a block and a hatchet suspended 
above it, ready to fall. Each guest was now pro- 
vided with a small dish of corn with which. to buy 
a bird. Amid peals of laughter the_birds~were 
auctioned off to the highest bidder. 

The numbers on our folded slips were next | 
called, and we responded with some “‘ act.’ 

When we entered the dining-room we found the 
table a color symphony in yellow and white. Over 
a pale yellow cloth had been laid one of white paper. 
In the centre, on a lace paper doily, stood a tall 
Shorter ones decorated each 
corner — all in handsome stands. 
candles were circles of yellow buttercups with a few 
sprays of natural green. Ateach place was found a 
large bunch of buttercups, and fastened to each 
bunch was a white card on which was written an 





original verse, which helped the guests in finding | 
These verses were read aloud, as were 


their places. 
also the ‘** food’’ conundrums that were served as a 
last course. 

The menu consisted of lemon-butter and egg 
sandwiches, chicken salad, small rolls, gold cakes 
with yellow icing, orange cream, hot coffee and 
fruit punch. 

On returning to the library we each used our last 
sheet of paper, the white one, and from it we cut an 
idea! man. From this motley array of tall men, short 
men, tat men and thin men, we each selected the one 
we preferred for an escort and departed for our homes 
with happy memories of a very pleasant evening. 


Knitted 


Surrounding the | 
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_ room bright, 
with dainty Alabastine tints, 


scraping or washing. 







for white and 55c. ‘the package for tints. 
powder with clear, cold water, 














-# . and we will supply your needs ourselves. 









interiors finished in Alabastine tints. 
for 10c coin or stamps. 






‘lint cards free. 












When you clean house this spring, and want every 
fresh and clean, decorate the walls 
in harmony with your furnishings. 

Alabastine is an absolutely sanitary wall coating, more hygienic and more 
economical than kalsomine, wall-paper or other materials. 
product that hardens on the wall after application, and makes a lasting and 
artistic finish, offering no possible lodgment for insects or disease germs. 

Your. walls once finished with Alabastine, can be re-decorated without 
This saving of labor enables you to decorate your entire 
home twice for practically what it now costs you to decorate it once. 





The Sanit ary Wall Coating 


is sold by hardware, paint, drug and general stores, in properly labeled 5-lb. packages, at 50c. 
Simply mix the Alabastine 
as directed, aud apply with a brush, 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
Alabastine Prize Designs 


showing exactly how the different rooms in your home will 
look when decorated with Alabastine, and giving many 
yhetes suggestions for furnishing-each room artistically. 
your local dealer does not séll Alabastine, send us his 


Let us prove to you how little it costs to make yourhome ; 
more cheerful and more healthful with Alabastine. 
elaborate Book of Color Plans tells all about Alabastine and 
its cost, shows scores of color schemes and many beautiful 
it will be mailed you 


The Alabastine Company, 


900 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan, or 
100 Water Street, New York City. 


It is a pure mineral 
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these 


design for the least money. 


DAVERMAN’S 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Bosh ttn’ Modern Homes” 


(Regular Price $1.00) 
SPECIAL PRICE 


Enclose | 2c Extra for Postage. 


This big book of over one hundred pages contains 170 designs of practical homes built in 
frame, stone, brick and a few in cement, ranging in price from $400 to $18,000, showing floor 
plans, exterior view and approximate estimates of cost. The above cut is a fair sample of 
designs, being a neat Colonial dwelling built over 300 times. Three 
good sized chambers and bath room on second floor. The book also contains 
many others on the same order — our aim being to furnish the best possible 
Full Blue Print Working Plans 


25c 


(Silver) 













you a sketch for $5.00 worked into practical sha 


plan a home for you. Write us. 


401 Porter Block. Established 1882. 


with specifications of the design illustrated, without change, only 
If you have adesign of your own in mind — write us ar ideas — we will submit 


matter where you live, better, more accurately and at less 5 coal than any other architect. 
During 1905 we planned over 3000 houses in every part of the country. 
At least send 25c and 12c postage for our book. 


J.H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


$10 


We can plan your house, no 


We can 









Subscribe for Art in Architecture, our monthly magazine, $1.00 per year. 
to Artistic Homes and Home Furnishings. 
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Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to wash. & 
Inquire of First-Class 

Dry Goods Houses. 


| The Knitted Padding Co., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 





If not, what he needs is not 
medicine, but that great nat- 
ural outdoor developer,—an 


“Trish Mail” ::: 


Is Your Boy Strong? 


See your dealer. 
If he can't sup- 
ply you we will 








sell you our 

“Trish ve makes the youngsters well, 
direct at strong and happy. Endorsed 
factory * by phy ysicians. The “ geared "’ 
prices. ° car. ecliest, safest, simplest 


a. 3, Rubber tired, smooth, 
easy-running. A perfect 
beauty, finished in coach- 
ing green and scarlet. 
The Hill-Standard Mfg. 0o., 
45 Irish Mail Avenue, 
Anderson, Indiana. 


Write to-day 
for catalog. 


oy 








“Old Hickory” 
Andrew Jackson 
Chair 


Comfortable, service- 
able and stylish. Fine 
for Porch, wn and 
Out-door use, weather 
cannot affect it. Made 
entirely of genuine white 
hickory with beautiful nat- 
ural bark finish. Exact du- 
plicate of Old Andrew Jack- 
sonchair. Seat 17ins. wide, 
15 ins. deep; height over 
all, 36ins. Price $2.75. Two 
for $5. Freight prepaid east 
of Miss. River. 120 other 
pieces of furniture from 
$1.50 up. Be sure to get 
*€ Old Hickory " Furniture. 
If your dealer will not sup- 
ply you, remittous. Write 
= new 48-page eee 
atalogue and Special In- 
troductory Offer > 











Style No. 32 

“The Original 

‘Old Hickory’ Furniture 
Manufacturers.” 


Old 


RUG i= Carpets 


Send your old carpets to us. 
We will make them into beau- 
tiful rugs, and re- 

turn to you 
trotghs paid. 
stal brings 
e list illus- 






The Old Hickory Chair Co 
14 Cherry St., Martinsville, Ind. 














ALLEN RUG WEAVING CO., 425 Pearl St., Duffale, N. Y. 














For 
Soups, Sauces, 
Savory Sundries 


and Beef Tea 


Careful comparison by food experts with 
other beef extracts establishes CUuDAHY’'s 
Rex Beer Exrracras absolutely the Bsr. 

Available always for instant use. 


We furnish these spoons 
without cost 


except the expense of mailing and packing. 
SEE OFFER BELOW. 

They are A-l standard grade, superbly fash- 
ioned, French gray (sterling) finish, free from 
advertising, and manufactured exclusively for us 
by the celebrated silversmiths, Wm. A. Rogers, 
Ltd., whose name they bear. 






For each Spoon desired send a metal cap from 
a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of Rex Beef Extract 
or Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef Extract and ten 
cents in silver or stamps to cover packing and 
mailing expense. (A set of six spoons requires 
six metal caps and 60c.) 

State plainly whether you want Tea Spoons or 
[MY Bouillon Spoons, /A\ 

If you cannot obtain it, send us the name of 

N\ your dealer and 50 cents in stamps and we will j} 
send you the regular size, a 2-oz. jar of REX ‘fY 
BEEF EXTRACT; or 60 cents and we will mail 
you spoon afid jar. 

CUDAHY’S REX BEEF EXTRACT is sold 
by grocers and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Beef Extract Dept. T, South Omaha, Neb. 


Register your letter when sending more than one 
cap. This guarantees letter reaching us. 





For nearly fifty years we 
have madé Rose growing 


a specialty. With seventy 
greenhouses and a stock of 
over one million plants, we 
may fairly claim to be the 
Leading Rose Growers of 


America, Onceayear we make 
this special offer of Our Great 
Trial Collection of 18 D. & C, 
Roses for $1 


00, Sent by- mail 
postpaid anywhere in the United 

States. Satisfaction and safe 

arrival guaranteed.’ Each variety 
labeled. Superb, strong, hardy, 
ever-blooming kinds ; notwo alike. 

All on their own roots. Will bloom 
continuously this year. The collection 
includes the famous Baby Rambler Rose 
that blooms every day in the year; Key- 
stone, the only hardy ever-blooming Yellow 

Climbing rose; also het, the 

queen of all pink wardlen Roses. Orders booke: 

for delivery when directed. 

If you mention this magazine when ordering, we 
will send you a return check for 25 cents which we 
will accept as cash in a future order. Free to all 

who ask for it, whether ordering the above collection 
or not, the, 37th annual edition of Our New Guide to 
: for 1906 —~he Leading Rose Cata- 
- logue of America. 116 pages. Tells how to grow 
and «lescribes our famous Roses and all other flowers 
worth growing. Offers at lowest prices a complete 
list of and Vegetable Seeds. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD. CO., West Grove, Pa. 
170 Greenhouses Established 1850 








Gilbert. 


OLD MEN AT PEVENSEY 


(CONTINUED FROM-PAGE 10) 


*** Write to any man that all is betrayed,’ said 
De Aquila, ‘ and even the Pope himself would sleep 
uneasily. Eh, Jehan? If one told thee all was 
betrayed, what wouldst thou do?’ 

***T would run away,’ said Jehan. 
trpe.’ 

*** Wellsaid,’ quoth De Aquila. ‘ Write, Gilbert, 
that Montgomery the great Earl hath made his 
peace with the King, and that little D’Arcy, whom 
I hate, hath been hanged by the héels. We will 
give Robert full measure tochewupon, Writealso 
that Fulke himself is sick to death of a dropsy.’ 

‘!* Nay!’ cried Fulke, hanging in the well shaft. 
* Brown me out of hand, but do not make a jest 
of me.’ 

*** Jest? I?’ said De Aquila. ‘Iam but fight- 
ing for life and lands with a pen—as thou hast 
shown me, Fulke.’ 

‘* Then Fulke groaned, for he was cold, and, ‘ Let 
me confess,’ said he. 

** * Now this is right neighborly,’ said De Aquila, 
leaning over the shaft. ‘ Thou hast read my say- 
ings and doings — or at least the first part of them, 
and thou art minded to repay me with thy own 
doings and sayings. ‘Take penner and inkhorn, 
Here is work that wil] not irk thee.’ 

*** Tet my men go without hurt, and I will con- 
fess my treason against the King,’ said Fulke. 


ax 


*** Now why has he grown so tender of his men 
of a sudden?’ said Hugh to me. Fulke had no 
name for mercy tohis men. Plunder he gave them, 
but pity none. 

‘“** Té! Té!’ said De Aquila. ‘ Thy treason was 
all confessed long ago by Gilbert. It would be 
enough to hang Montgomery himself.’ 

*** Nay, but spare my men,’ said Fulke, and we 
heard him splash like a fish in a pond, for the tide 
was rising. 

*** All in good.time,’ said De Aquila. ‘ The 
night is young: the wine is old: and we need only 
amerrytale. Begin the story of thy lifesince when 
thou wast a lad at Tours. Tell it nimbly!’ 

*** Ye shame me to my soul,’ said Fulke. 

*** Then I have done what neither King nor Duke 
could do,’ said De Aquila. ‘ But begin, and forget 
nothing.’ : 

*** Send thy man away,’ said Fulke. 

*** That much can I do,’ said De Aquila. 
remember, I am like the Danes’ King. 
turn the tide.’ 

*** How long 
splashed anew. 

*** For three hours,’ said De Aquila. 
tell all thy wickednesses. Begin, and Gilbert —I 
have heard thou art somewhat careless—do not 
twist his words from their true meaning.’ 

‘* So— fear of death in the dark being upon him 
— Fulke began, and Gilbert, not knowing what his 
fate would be, wrote it word by word. 

‘* T have heard many tales, but never heard I aught 
to match the tale of Fulke, his black life—as Fulke 
told it hollowly hanging in.the shaft.’’ 

** Was it bad?’’ said Dan, awestruck. 

** Beyond belief,’’ Sir Richard answered. 
** None the less, there was that in it which forced 
even Gilbert to laugh. We three laughed till we 
ached. At one place his teeth so chattered that we 
could not well hear, and we reached him downa cup 
of wine. , Then he warmed to it, and smoothly set 
out all his shifts, malices and treacheries, his ex- 
treme boldnesses (he was desperate bold), his 
retreats, shufflings and counterfeitings (he was also 
inconceivably a coward), his lack of gear and honor, 
his despair at their loss, his remedies, and well- 
colored contrivances. Yes, he waved the filthy rags 
of his life before us, as though they had been some 
proud banner. When he ceased we saw by torches 
that the tide stood at the corner of his mouth, and 
he breathed strongly through his nose. 


or 


‘It might be 


* But, 
I cannot 


will it rise?’ said Fulke, and 


* Time to 


** We had him out, and rubbed him; we wrapped | 


him in a cloak and gave him wine, and we leaned 
and looked upon him the while he drank. He was 
shivering, but shameless. 

** Of a sudden we heard Jehan at the stairway 
wake, but a boy pushed past him, and stood before 
us, the hall rushes in his hair, all slubbered with 
sleep. ‘My tather! My father! I dreanied of 
treachery,’ he cried, and babbled thickly. 

*** There is no treachery here,’ said Fulke. ‘ Go,’ 
and the boy turned, everi then not fully awake, and 
Jehan led him by the hand to the great hall. 

*** A God’s Name!’ said De Aquila. ‘ Why didst 
thou bring the child here ?’ 

‘** He is‘my heir. I dared not trust him to my 
brother,’ said Fulke, and now he was ashamed. 
De Aquila said nothing, but sat weighing a wine cup 
in his two hands—thus. Anon, Fulké touched 
him on the knee. 

*** Let the boy escape to Normandy,’ said he, 
‘and do with me at thy pleasure. Yea, hang me 
tomorrow, with my letter to Robert round my neck, 
but let the boy go.’ 

*** Be still,’ said De Aquila. 
England.’ 

** So we waited what our Lord of Pevensey should 
devise, and the sweat ran down Fulke’s forehead. 

** At last said De Aquila: ‘ I am too old to judge, 
or to trust any man. I do not covet thy lands, as 
thou hast coveted mine; and whether thou art any 
better or any worse than any other black Angevin 
thief, it is for thy King to find out. Therefore, go 
back to thy King, Fulke.’ 


ox 


*** And thou wilt say nothing of what has passed?’ 
said Fulke. 

*** Why should I? Thy son will stay with me. 
If the King calls me again to leave Pevensey which 
I must guard against England’s enemies; if the 
King sends his men against me fora traitor; or if I 
hear that the King on his bed thinks any evil of me 


*I think for 


| or my two knights, thy son will be hanged from out 


Save Magazine Money »» oxterne a of your 


outs magazines and news- 
pers through us. -page Catalogue 
Periodicals mailed Free. Better write for it to-day. A postal will do. 


Address J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, Lexington, Ky. 





containing a list of 2500 | 


this window, Fulke.’ ’’ 

‘* But it hadn’t anything to do with his son,’’ 
cried Una, startled. 

** How could we have hanged Fulke?’’ said Sir 
Richard. ‘* Weneeded him to make our peace with 
the King. He would have betrayed all England 
for the boy’s sake. Of that we were sure.’’ 

**T don’t understand,” said Una. ‘* But I think 
it was simply awful.” 


** So did not Fulke. He was well pleased.’’ 


‘*What? Because his son was going to be 
killed ?”’ 
** Nay. Because De Aquila had shown him how 


he might save the boy’s life, and his own lands and 
honors. ‘I will do it’ he said. ‘i swearI will 
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LAN NENTER 


For HOUSECLEANING 


IS SIMPLY WONDERFUL, because a little 
child can renew your Piano, Furniture and 
Woodwork by just wiping the surface 
with a cloth moistened with it. When 
we Say renew, we mean that the whole 
interior of your house, from the parlor 

to the kitchen, from a $1,000 Piano toa 
soc. Kitchen Chair, will glisten exactly 

like new, by just wiping the surface as 
though dusting with a cloth. It will 
draw grimy, dusty matter from every 
nook, corner and crevice and carry 

it away, leaving the surface smooth, 
sanitary and with a beautiful, high 
glossy newness. 

THINK OF IT! It’s not a varnish, 
and there’s no drying to wait for, no 
stickiness, muss, brush, or cans, and no 
expensive painters to bother with. Use 
it on your picture frames, fancy gold chairs, 
chandeliers, etc., and you will get nothing 
but delightful results ; nothing but good. 


iano! 
instruments looking new. 


12 ounces, 50c 


ABOVE ALL, don’t hesitate to use it on your 
Piano makers and dealers use it to keep 
Write us for proofs. 


NEW BOTTLE, 4 OUNCES, 25c. 


A 50c. bottle entirely renovates the average home. At 
Druygists, Grocers, Hardware and Furniture Dealers. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 368 Ellicott St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


A CHILD CAN 
APPLY IT FREE 
SAMPLE 


BOTTLE 


Send us your dealer's name 
and address and we will 
mail you a trial bot- 
tle entirely free. 














Investigate 
the 


Poultry 
Business 


Write for a copy of my book 
| which describes the profit- 
able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster Farms. 


It gives the prices paid for eggs and poultry 
week by week for the past three years. It tells 
how and when a hatch taken off each week in the 
peee could be most profitably marketed. It shows 

ow you can make $2.00 on a large winter roaster. 
It tells what profits can be made with each of the 
popular breeds, and the costs of production. 

I have helped thousands to make money with 
poultry. My Model Incubators and Brooders are 
used on the money-making farms. Itis my business 
to teach those who use them to do so profitably. 
Whether your needs are small or large, 1 will fur- 
nish, without charge, estimates and plans for a 
complete equipment that will insure success with- 
out your spending a dollar uselessly. 





Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 


3913 Henry Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 














the new 
plant 
stimulant, 


is the greatest boon to 
amateur gardeners ever 
discovered. By its use they can grow flowers and 
vegetables equal to the skilled professionals. 

Produces biggestand brightest flowers, in-doors 
or out. Braces up sickly house-plants. 

With FLORA-VITAE you can grow the earliest 
and crispest vegetables, and keep lawn green and 
velvety in the hottest weather. 

Package sufficient for 75 plants or 100 square 
feet of garidlen or lawn, 15c at Druggists, De- 
partment Stores,Grocers, etc. 

For 15 cents we will 
mail gerrerous sample 
if your dealer hasn’t 
it, and you send us his 
name. 

Write for book How to be successful 

with houseand garden plants.” Free. 
FLORA-VITAE CO. . 

1519 Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia Without Flora-Vitae 
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| 15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all diffe 














a y 


| New Pansies, Sweet Peas, Carnations 
5 pkts,5§ colors, 10 cts.; US phkts, Be. 


Did you ever see 5 straight or circular rows of Pansies side 
by side, each a different color? If so, you know that the effect is 
charming. Did you ever see Chilis’ Giant Pansies, marvels in 
beauty and true to color? If not, you have not seen the best. 
Same with our new Sweet Peas and Carnations. 

As a Trial Offer we will for 10 cts. mail 5 Pkts. Giant 
Pansies, SNOW WHITE, COAL BLACK, CARDINAL RED, PUKE 
YELLOW, AZURE BLUE; also 

Five Pkts. New Giant Sweet Peas for 10 cts., WHITE, PINK, 
SCARLET, BLUE, YELLOW ; also 

Five Pkts. new early flowering Carnation Pinks for 10 cts., 
SCARLET, WHITE, PINK, MAROON, VELLOW, 

A Booklet on Culture, big Catalog, and 


All 15 Phts. for 25 cts. 

Will make 5 lovely rows of Pansies, 5 showy clumps of Peas, 
and 5 beds of Sweet Pinks that will bloom all summer in the 
garden and all winter in pots. 

Our Catalogue for 1906 — Greatest Book of Novelties, — Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 156 pages, 
500 cuts, many plates — will be mailed Pree to all who ask for it 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy Everblooming 2 DB 





On their own roots. 
Roses All Will Bloom This Summer. 


Sent to any address post-paid; guaranteed to reach you 
in good growing condition. 

GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Burbank, dleep rose. 
Cardinal, bright red. 
Killarney, grandest pink. 
General McArthur, deep red. 
Snowflake, pure white. 
Bouquet of Gold, golden 

yellow. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS 

6 Carnations, the “ Divine 

| Flower, * all colors, 25c. 
Prize-Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, . . 25c. 
Beautiful Coleus, 

Grand Orchid Cannas, 
Sweet-Scented Tuberoses, 
Fuchsias, all different, 

| 10 Lovely Gladiolus, . — 
| 10 Superb Pansy Plants, =" 5 
rent, 25c. 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid 


Guarantee satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 46, Springfield, Ohio 


24 Roses #2" For $12° 


Including Helen Gould, Paul Neyron, Striped La 
France, General Jacqueminot, White Cochet and 
others of equal value—all labeled. Catalogue of all 
greenhouse plants and Dahlias, FREE. 


W. BR. GRAY, Box 3, Oakton, Fairfax County, Va. 






AwBSeo @ 








Write for 
free catalog 


“Plants and Plans for 
Beautiful Surroundings” 


Full of invaluable information, illustra- 
tions of flowers and beautiful lawns. If 
your home be small and modest make its 
surroundings charming and attractive; 
or, if you possess spacious grounds, have 
them tastefully planned, making them 
artistic and a delight to cultured tastes. 
WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES 
Box 31 Sidney, Ohio 

















100 
Vanieties! 


FOR 18 CENTS we sell, in one package, half an ounce 
of 100 varieties choice mixed flower seed; excellent seed, 
both in kind and quality. Some choice pansies among them. 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 























blooms from June until 

y am er ose late frost. Write for our 

Free Catalog describing 

528 varieties of choice Roses, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


QUAKER HILL NURSERIES, No. 34 Main Street, Newark, N.Y. 


Everybody’s Law Book, 808 pages. Sample 

copy $2.50. y subscription only, Write for 16-page 
e contents and Agency, terms, HITCHCOC 

PUBLISHING CO., 49 Eighth Avenue, New York. 











A Perfect Lawn in Six Weeks 


BY SOWING 


25c. per quart, $1.50 per peck, $= 90 per bushel. 1 quart sows 300 sq. feet. 


We prepay transportation‘charges if you mention this magazine. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35-37 Cortlandt Street, N.Y. 
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Drink It 


to get well, when you are get- 
ting well, when you are well. 
It is a tonic for the sick; a 
delightful beverage for every- 
body. Welch's is the nearest 
to the natural fruit. It comes 
from the bottle as it comes 
from the grape. Dilute it if 
you wish — Welch's is nothing 
but the grape juice. 


If your dealer doesn't keep Welch's send 
$3.00 for trial dozen pints. Booklet of 40 
delicious ways of using Welch's Grape 
Juice, free. Sample 3-oz. bottle, 10 cents. 


Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 














The Best Lawns 


which won the ONLY GOLD MEDAL at 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition, Port- 
land, Oregon, in 1905, and THE GRAND 
PRIZE at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, 
| 1904, were produced from seed of 


| BURPEE’S 
| “Fordhook Finest” Lawn Grass 
| 





Price 35 cents per pound box, postpaid. 
Seed in bulk at purchaser's expense for 
transportation, 25 cents per pound; 25 
pounds or more at 20 cents per pound. 


See pages 4 and 106 of 


BURPEE’S 
Farm Annual for 1906 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue,” —an 
elegant book of 168 pages, which will be mailed 


FREE ¥ you have act wy. TO.DAY |! 


already received a copy. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 


**Seeds that Grow!’’ Philadelphia, Pa. 






















EVERBLOOMING 


€ 
7 ROSES 25 


' Vigorous growers and abundant bloomers. 
Bridesmaid, Y pink ; 
white; Etoile 4 je Lyon, pure yellow; Helen Gould, bright ' 
red; Mile. F. Kruger, copper yellow ; Clothilde Soupert, 
shell pink. ‘The six, all strong plants on own roots, 
postpaid for 25 cents. Will bloom profusely this summer. 


14 Choicest Roses for 50c. 


coun above 6 roses and 8 others, our selection, all different, 
epaid for S0c. Large 2-year-old Roses, strong, 

ae y plants, our selection, no two alike, 3 for 50 cents, or 

8 for $1.00, charges paid. 
8 Chrysanthemums 25c. 6 Carnations 25c. 1 
6 Geraniums... . 25c. 8 Coleus . . 25c. 

These four collections an the 6 roses ane above, 
34 — in all, for $1, 

We all postage an uaramtoe sof safe sad Our large 

Pay 906 scealeaue FREE TO Ask for it. 


GEO. H. MELLEN CO., Bex A A, Springfield, O. ' 
Innisfallen Greenhouses. Established 1877. 
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LAWN FENCE 


a designs. Cheap as wood. 
we Catalogue free. Special 

: Prices, to Cemeteries and 

A Churches. Address 

; geste SPRING FENCE CO. 

Winchester, Ind. 
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Empress Aug. Victoria, pure y | 


OLD MEN AT PEVENSEY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


do it. I will tell the King thou art no traitor, but 
the most excellent, valiant and perfect of us ail. 
Yes, i will save thee.’ 

** De Aquila looked still into the bottom of the 
cup, rolling the wine-dregs to and fro. 

*** Ay,’ he said. ‘If I had a son I would, I 
think, save him. But do not by any means tell me 
how thou wilt go about it.’ 

** * Nay, nay,’ said Fulke, nodding his bald head 
wisely. ‘ That is my secret. But rest at ease, 
De Aquila—no hair of thy head nor rood of thy 
land shall be forfeited,’ and he smiled like one 
planning great good deeds. 


OX 


*** And henceforward,’ said De Aquila, ‘ I counsel 
thee to serve one master — not two.’ 

‘** What,’ said Fulke, ‘can I work no more 
honest trading between the two sides these trouble- 
some times ?’ 

‘** Serve Robert or the King—England or 
Normandy,’ said De Aquila.’ ‘I care not which 
it is: but make thy choice l.ere and now.’ 

*** The King, then,’ said Fulke, ‘ for I see he is 
better served than Shortboots. Shall I swear it?’ 

*** No need,’ said De Aquila, and he laid his 
hand on the parchments which Gilbert had written. 
‘It shall be some part of my Gilbert’s penance to 
copy out the savory tale of thy life till we have 
made ten, twenty, an hundred, maybe, copies. 
How many cattle, think you, would the Bishop of 
Tours give for that tale? Or thy brother? Or 
the Monks of Blois? Minstrels will turn it into 





songs which thy own Saxon serfs shall sing be- | 


hind their plough stilts; and men-at-arms riding 
through thy Norman towns. From here to Rome, 
Fulke, men will make very merry over that tale, 
and how Fulke told it, hanging in a well, like a 
drowned puppy.’ 

** Fulke hid his face and groaned. 


ox 


*** Bones of the Saints!’ said De Aquila, laughing. 
‘ The pen cuts deep. I could never have fetched that 
grunt out of thee with anysword. Yes, open shame 
and laughter and scorn in every tongue in Christen- 
die, Fulke, shall be thy punishment if ever I find 
thee double-dealing with thy King any more. 
Meantime, the parchments stay here with thy son. 
Him I will return to thee when thou hast made my 
peace with the King: the parchments never.’ 

*** But so long as I do not anger thee, my tale 
will be secret ?’ said Fulke. 

*** Justsolong. Does that comfort thee, Fulke?’ 
said De Aquila. 

‘¢* What other comfort have ye left me ?’ he cried, 
and of a sudden he wept hopelessly like a child, 
dropping his face on his knees.’ 

** Poor Fulke,’’ said Una. 

** I pitied him also,’’ said Sir Richard. 

*** After the spur, oats,’ said De Aquila, and he 
threw Fulke three wedges of gold that he had taken 
from thg little chest by the bed-place. 

*** If T had known this,’ said Fulke, catching his 
breath, ‘I would never have lifted hand against 
Pevensey. Only lack of this yellow stuff has made 
me so unlucky in my dealings.’ 

‘* It was dawn then, and they stirred in the great 
hall below. We sent down Fulke’s mail to be 


| scoured, and when he rode away at noon, under his 


own and the King’s Banner, very splendid and 
stately did he show. He smoothed down his long 
beard, and called his son to his stirrup, and kissed 
him. De Aquila rode with him as far as the New 
Mill landward. We thought the night had all been 


a dream.’ = 
* OX 


** But did he make it right with the King ?’’ Dan 
asked. ‘* About your not being traitors, I mean.” 
Sir Richard smiled. ‘* The King sent no second 
summons to Pevensey, nor did he ask why De 
Aquila had not obeyed the first. Yes, that was 
Fulke’s work. I know not how he did it, but it 


| was well and swiftly done.’’ 


‘* Then you didn’t do anything to his son ?’’ said 
Una. 

“That boy? Oh, he was an imp! 
the keep doors out while we had him. 


He turned 
He sang 


| foul songs, learned in the Barons’ camps, poor fool; 
| he set the hounds fighting in hall; 


he lit the rushes 
to drive out, as he said, the fleas; he drew his 
dagger on Jehan, who threw him down the stairway 
for it; and he rode his horse through crops and 
among sheep. But when we had beaten him, and 
showed him wolf and deer, he followed us old men 
like a young, eager hound, and called us ‘ uncle.’ 
His father came the summer’s end to take him 


| away, but the boy had no lust to go, because of the 
-otter-hunting, and he stayed til] the fox-hunting. 
| I gave him a bittern’s claw to bring him good Juck 


at shooting. An imp, if ever there was one.’’ 

** And what happened to Gilbert ?’’ said Dan. 

** Not even a whipping. De Aquila said he 
would svoner a clerk, however false, that knew the 


| manor-roll, than a fool, however true, that must be 


taught his work afresh. Moreover, after that night, 
I think Gilbert loved as much as he feared De 
Aquila. At least he would not leave us, when he 
might have been Sacristan of Battle Abbey. A 
false fellow, but, in his fashion, bold.” 


ox 


** Did Robert ever land in Pevensey, after all?” 
Dan went on. 

**We guarded the coast too well while Henry 
was fighting his Barons; and three or four years 


| later, when England had peace, Henry crossed to 





Normandy, and showed his brother some work at 
Tenchebrai that cured Robert of fighting. Many 
of Henry’s men sailed from Pevensey to that war. 
Fulke came, I remember, and we all four lay in the 
iittle chamber once again, and drank together. 
De Aquila was right. One should not judge men. 
Fulke was merry. Yes, always merry—with a 
catch in his breath.’’ 

** And what did you do afterward ?’’ said Una. 

** We talked together of times past. That is all 
men can do when they tid old, one maid.’’ 


"Their bell for tea rang faintly across the meadows. 
Dan lay in the bows of the ‘‘ Golden Hind’”’; Una 
in the stern, the book of verses open in her lap, was 
reading from ‘* The Slave’s Dream ”’: 


“ And again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 
He saw his native land.” 


**I don’t know when you began that,” said Dan 
sleepily. On the middle thwart of the boat, beside 
Una’s sunbonnet, lay an Oak leaf, an Ash leaf, and 
a Thorn leaf, that must have dropped down from 
the trees above; and round the bend of the brook 
the water chuckled as though it had just seen a joke. 





CRYSTAL 


Domino 
SUGAR 


Sold only in 5lb. sealed boxes! 
IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


“HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE, | 


grocers everywhere. co 








| 14% in. Cushion Tires. 








No. 352. Jump Seat Trap with Bike Gear and 
Price complete, $83.00. 
As good as sells for $25. more. 


33 Years Selling Direct | 


Our vehicles and harness haye been sold 
direct from our factory to user fora third 
of a century. We ship for examination 
and approval and guarantee safe delivery. 
You are out nothing if not satisfied as to 
style, quality and price, We are the 
largest manufacturers in the world selling 
to the consumer exclusively. We make 
200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of 
Harness. Send for large free catalog. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Indiana 











No. 722. Driving W aqoe with Bike Gear and 
14 in. Cushion Tires. Price complete, $63.50. 
As good as sells for $25. more. 
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“head 


600 on the Parks of Soaaaee New York 


Send for illustrated booklet. If your 

dealer does not sell them we will 

quote you special prices and terms. 
ALL Our Moweks PositTIvELy GUARANTEED 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER Co. 
27 Coldwell Street Newburgh, N. Y. 











ANY COPPER 


or metal surface kept bright and free from rust or 
tarnish by using ‘3 in One”’ Oil. ‘3 in One” sinks 
into the pores of the metal, forming an imperceptible, 
protecting overcoat that defies the corroding action 
of weather or water, indoors or out. Try on brass 
beds, bath room fixtures, gas ranges, steel tools, 
bicycles, guns, black iron storm doors, door plates. 
Sold in all stores —two size bottles. Generous sample | 
free by G. W. COLE COMPANY, 143 Broadway, 
New York City. Ask for free dictionary, too. 


can be earned evenings by giv- 
EXTRA PAY s:ssssissuems 


Picture Exhibitions, Small 
capital required. 





Beautify 
Your Yard 


at little cost 


With a few good plants rightly arranged you 
can have handsomer grounds than your neighbor 
whose yard is full of plants set out without 
knowledge. 

We have a brand new plan that’ shows you 
how to choose plants for your city yard or 
suburban lawn and how 4® arrange them. 

“Beautify Your Yard” is the book—by a 
leading landscape architect. 


$1 Book for 10c 


It gives you a planting plan, with outline diagram, per- 
spective view and keyed list of the plants required, show- 
ing location and arrangement of each. This is an average 
example, every detail of which is so plainly explained that 
it can be adapted to any size yard or lawn. We take up 
each part of the yard in turn, tell you what to plant about 
the house, in shady and sunny places, along the walk, on 
the lawn; what climbers to use for the porch, etc. — not 
great long lists, but just the thing that long experience has 
shown will give greatest satisfaction — cost considered. 

Beautifully illustrated with views of places already laid 
out. This book will not only suggest many dollars worth 
of improvements to your property, but will save you plahe 
money besides, Sen« 10 cents today for,"* Beautify Your 
Yard.’ We'll send with it free, our 136page catalog of 
plants and prices. 


The Conard & Jones Co., Box A, West Grove, Pa. 














Illus. Catalogue free. Tells how to start. 
er, 


Mfg. ian, “° New York. 








An pe Finish having the Exact Appear- 
ance of Wax, but without its slippery surface 
and capacity for catching dust and disease 
germs. FLORSATIN imparts to woods all the 
beauty of wax while possessing far greater 
durability. It is much easier to apply and care 
for and may be washed frequently without 
injuring the satinlike beauty of its surface. 
Send ten cents for a panel showing this beau- 
tiful finish and a copy of the new edition of 
the Home Ideal, by Margaret ‘Greenleaf, a pro- 
fusely illustrated book of 25 pages, 8% x11 
inches, on house decoration. 


Chicago Varnish Company 


29 Dearborn Avenue, 19 Vesey Street 
Chicago. Established 1868. New York. 





ORNAMEN TAS FENCES 


Iron or Wire, The finest at lowest 
built to prices. Satisfac- 
your order. tion guaranteed. 


i 










i 


Write our factory- 
Foundry & Fence Co., 3678 Senate, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Enterprise 











shipping to users 7 at manufacturers’ prices.« No 


agents. log is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 901 10th St., Terre Haute, Indiana 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25° designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special - 
inducements to church and Qty 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 


KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE Co. 
408 North St. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Be SQUABS me 














are raised in ONE MONTH; bring big prices. 
Money-Makers for Poultrymen, Farmers, Women 
Send for our FREE BOOK and learn this rich industry 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO.,424 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
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such individual choice. 


of America. 
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custom tailors. 


The Wooltex acid test has proved the worthiness of every bit 
of, Wooltex material, whether cloth, lining or trimming. 


ba Se For Well Dressed Women| 


| pring-1906 a 


ts 


Ask Any First Class Dry Goods 
Merchant to Show You the 


Wooltex Styles are your styles. Nowhere else can you obtain | 


The Wooltex style-organization includes Cleveland, Paris, | fittings nor bothersome try-ons — “just right.” 
and New York, working in harmony for the well dressed women 














Free 


COPYRIGHT 1906. H. BLACK & CO> 
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New Wooltex Spring Styles | 


| lutely yours as though made to your order. No worries in 


Go to your own store and ask for a Wooltex suit or skirt — 
| that’s the way to prove the Wooltex style and quality as well as 


Wooltex Fabrics present the widest selection in every fash- | the moderate prices. 
ionable pattern for Spring — designs as distinctive as the finest 


Write to us for the beautiful 
Style Book No. 67 (Free) 


| illustrating thirty-three of the latest Fashions for Well Dressed 
| Women, 
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H. BLACK & COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO—(Paris and New York) 
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THIS NEW 


HAIR BOOK FREE 


This beautiful booklet, compiled from the best 
known authorities, is free to every reader of 
THE JOURNAL who writes for it at once. 












It tells how to 
preserve the 
natural beauty 


ALSO 


We ship fine hair 
goods every- 

















of the hair, where prepaid, 

how to on the “ Pay 

regain this if satisfied” 
se lan, 

beauty if it ona 

has been 


lost, and 
how 
anyone 
may 
acquire 
it. 


This book also catalogues our 
extensive line of 


Finest Hair Goods 


At Lowest Prices 


These switches are extra short 
stem, made of splendid | 
selected human hair, and to match 
any ordinary shade. 



















2% oz., 24 in. ° ° . 2.25 
3% oz., 26 in. ° , . £00 
Light Weight Wavy Switch 2.50 
Feather Weight Stemless Switch, 
22 in. long, natural wavy 4.95 
Natural Curly Pompadour . 2.50 
Coronet Braid, natural wavy 4.95 
Finest Wigs . $15.00 to $50.00 
Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want We will 
send prepaid on approval. If you 


find it perfectly satisfactory and a 
bargain, remit the amount. If not, 
return to us. Rare, peculiar and 
gray shades are a little more ex- 


pensive; write for estimate. Get our 
FREE BOOK. Write to-day. Dress- 
maker and milliner agents wanted. 
PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 14, 209 State Street, Chicago 


Largest Mail-Order Hair 
Merchants in the World 

















Try “Mum” 


and see how easily you 
are freed from all 


odors of perspiration 


**Mum”’ has no odor 
of its own but chemically neutralizes 
all odors of the body. 
25c by mail, postpaid, or at 
drug- and department-stores. 
MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





it. Comfortable Shoes for Women’s Wear 


Are JULIETS, OXFORDS AND OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS 
With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEELS” Attached 


G2This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic 
Cushion of the Heel. A suction chamber to walk upon, woking it the only Rubber 
Heel that Will Not Slip on Wet or Polished Surfaces, Your dealer has them. If 
Not, write us, sending his name, and we will make it easy for you to get them. 


PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEEL CO., 19 Lincoln Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


















SPECIAL 
OFFERS 


For 25c 


We will send a perfo- 
rated pattern of either 
of these two collar and 
cuff sets ; also one box 
of paste with full di- 
rections for stamping. 


For 35c 


We will stamp the de- 
sign of either Collar 
and Cuff Set on our 
best quality white em- 
broidery linen. 


For 20c. acdcditional 
we will send cotton for 
working either set. 


When ordering state 
the number of the set 
desired, 708 or 710. 


With 
Each Order 


We will send free of 
charge, a sample copy 
of THE MODEKN 
PRISCILLA, the 
standard fancy-work 
magazine, showing 
the latest designs in 
Shirt-waists, Collars 
and Cuffs, and Ladies’ 
Spring and Summer 
Underwear, etc. 
Sample copy alone 
sent for 4c. in stamps. 


The Modern Priscilla the monthly needlework 
magazine, is authority 
for all kinds of Art Needlework, Silk and Lace Embroidery, 
China, Oil and Water-Color Painting. It also gives full 
directions for the new and popular fads in needlework, such 
as Hardanger, Eyelet, Hedebo, Filet, etc. 
anti ; If you subscribe 
Subscription Price, 50 Cents ny eens 
EKN PRISCILLA now or before June ist, we will send you 
the March and April issues , and mark your subscrip- 
tion paid to May 1, 1907. 
; Offer: Perforated Pattern of either Collar 
and Cuff set design with 14 months’ 
subscription to THE MODEKN PRISCILLA, as stated above, 
for 65 cents, or with either design stamped on our best quality 
embroidery linen for 75 cents, Read our Corset-Cover and 
Chem: advertisements on page 80 of the December 
Journal and page 68 of the February Journal. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 




















120 J 3 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 




















Southern California 


For reliable information, enclose’five cent stamp 
to the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California 








* 
Your dentist has already told you to use me. 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
like our brush. 
















Adults’ 35c, 

Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 
. By mail or at dealers. Send for our Sree 

booklet, ** Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., P 
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Mrs. Grabowskii’s Spring Needlework Talk 


needlework that has so entertained and 

interested me that I feel I must tell you of 
the things I saw there. First, there were the 
most wonderful pictures done entirely in 
Italian chain stitch and of marvelous coloring 
—interesting not only for the handiwork in 
them, but also for their intrinsic beauty. 
Among these was one representing the four 
seasons; another showed Elijah being fed by 
the ravens; and there were a number of beau- 
tiful small pieces. The assortment of tapes- 
tries and fabrics from hand looms was 
exquisite, particularly in the brocades and 
velvets, such as defy the weaver’s art of to- 
day —old, ecclesiastical pieces, with the 
‘I. H.S.,’’ woven in perfect symmetry, were 
part of the chapel hangings of the ancient 
chateau of some noted French family; others 
had the monogram of the house instead of 
the ecclesiastical lettering. 


| necate just attended an exhibition of 


ROM this I went to another exhibit of laces 
that was far more modern but none the less 
beautiful. In this were shown all the coming 
laces for spring and summer, and they 
were a marvel of beauty, rivaling well 
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A Handsome Piece of Isish Crochet Lace 


LL-OVER Cluny is certainly one of the 
favorites (I mean Cluny without any 
linen centre), and some of it is so fine as to 
be almost torchon, its design very much re- 
sembling Venetian point, with reliefs formed 
along each figure as the lace is made. Noth- 
ing is more exquisite. 

Speaking of Venetian point, the specimen 
shown in the centre of this page is a very rare 
piece of the seventeenth century. The floral 
motifs are those employed today; this kind 
of motif is wonderfully preserved throughout 
the entire history of this lace, and nothing 
could be more beautiful. This piece is one 
exhibited at the Musée de Cluny in Paris and 
is a rare and superb specimen. 


T IS surprising to see the exquisite Cluny 

that is made now entirely of braids. Yes, 
not pillow Cluny, but actually a braid lace; 
and the foremost designers are at work now 
on new Cluny designs, so that the needle- 
worker of today may have them to start in on 
as soon as the braids are fairly on the market. 
The laces will show many insets of linen. 





; 
| 
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counterpanes are shown entirely of lace and 
costing hundreds of dollars; but these, as well 
as the lace tablecloths, are so’heavy ttrat they 
pull and drag, and are not so much to my 
taste as are the finer and less expensive effects. 

Gittertyl embroidery (or Gitterty] lace, as it 
is sometimes called) very much resembles filet 
and also the old-fashioned darned net-work 
used some years ago, except that this latter 
was worked on the round-meshed Brussels 
net, while Gittertyl is done on the square- 
meshed. It is of Danish origin and is darned 
in patterns of most exquisite beauty. One of 
its chief features is that almost any embroidery 
design may be used for it. The net is basted 
over the design you wish to copy, the lines 
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If Your Feet 
Your Health Suffers 


Hurt 










“Jt bends 
with the foot” 


a 
: If your feet hurt, every step is a strain on 
the whole body. . 

Do you know wéy they hurt? 

The foot bends, but the sole of the shoe is stiff. 
At every step the ball of the foot bearing the en- 
tire weight of the body rubs against this sole. 

This rub, rub, rub, makes the feet burn and 
ache, It keeps every nerve under constant tension. 

Réd Cross Shoes are absolutely comfortable. 

The sole, made of leather tanned by a special 
process, is fexib/e ; it is of regular walking thickness 
yet so supple that it follows every movement of 
the foot. It is delightfully cool and light. 

The heel, of the same buoyant leather (with 
stitched top), takes the jar off the spine. 

With its perfect comfort the Red Cross has sty/e. 
It is made in all lasts from ‘common sense’’ to 
the most fashionable. 


Our booklet “‘ Women To-day” shows the importance 
of foot-comfort. Write for it. 


Insist on seeing this trade-mark with the 





appearing through the net, and the design is 
carried out on the net, filling in solidly with 
the pretty Gittertyl stitches in either silk or 
lustre twist thread. It is beautiful for sash 
curtains or for decorations for a-bed. 


DON’T want to take up this entire talk 


with laces, for many of you will be inter- | 


ested in the other branches of art needlework 
which are now so much in. demand. 
And next to laces in popularity will 





the old laces; but unhappily these also 
were from foreign countries, for America 
is sadly lacking in original needle- 
work. However, we are cultivating 
as fast as we can the taste and talent 
required for the creation of it. 


RAID laces are to be used more 

than ever—the new Duchesse, for 
instance, as shown on another page of 
this issue. You will note that it is for 
wearing apparel as well as for! house- 
hold decoration, and it is done in two 
varieties, the new Duchesse and the 
Duchesse appliqué. The appliqué is 
applied on fine net instead of having a 
background of stitches. Eyelet em- 
broidery centres for table decoration 
are made with fine, wide bands of 
Brabant. This is a braid of the Prin- 
cesse style and classed by importers as 
a French-Irish lace. Some of it is a 
revival of Irish lace braids, which are 
all ‘‘ draw-braids.’’ These pieces are 
done with the needle instead of a 
crochet-hook, and the woven braids are 
used instead of crocheted ones. The 
effect is marvelous. There is a varia- 
tion of the Renaissance, with a heavy 
cord edge, which is not yet for sale in 
this country. Very few people can 





as well as for household decoration. 
Many are attempting whole embroidered 
dresses and shirtwaists. The colored 
embroideries are represented more often 
by heavy work—that brought from 
foreign countries predominating —in 
almost every style imaginable. 

One new cloth work has taken a great 
hold on my fancy —it is so serviceable 
and easy to do and withal so attractive. 
The designs are very striking and 
simple; any novice can attempt them. 
This work is brought out principally in 
the French pillows, which are longer 
than they are wide. The. design that 


of braids and filled with wreaths of 
olive leaves. It was on dark green 
cloth, and the scrolls of braid were 
brought out in coarse and fine Japanese 
gold braids or cords and in fine gold 
silk. The cloth along the border, as 
well as the background of the leaves, 


intervals, so that it had a canvas effect, 
and through these were worked stitches 
in green purse-twist silk of a paler 
shade. The effect of this was exceed- 
ingly beautiful and will appeal to many 
whose taste still clings to tapestry and 








distinguish between Renaissance and 
Battenberg laces; nineteen out of twenty 
pieces you see are Renaissance. The 
same patterns are used for both laces, but in 
Renaissance the ‘‘ brides ’’ or bars are twisted, 
while in Battenberg all the bars are done in 
buttonhole stitch with picots. In _ button- 
holing the bars always work from left to 
right, and in making the picots always wind 
the thread around the needle away from you. 


TS REGARD lace from the standpoint of 
fashions it will be in very high favor this 
year, one excellent feature being the great 
number and variety of kinds in vogue. Of 
course, some styles are much more in evi- 
dence than others, but there is no danger that 
this year will be a one-lace season. To 
realize this you have but to look around— it 
is lace, lace that all the big institutions are 
pushing forward, lace in all its varieties and 
beauty. 

The foreign models are superb, and the 
combinations, too, are beyond description. 
‘* Filet ’’ comes in heavy as well as fine effects; 
one piece of very pronounced style is in 
fleur-de-lis design, heavy and bold, with an 
outlined edge of heavy cord around the entire 
design. “Others are in Gothic and Celtic 
designs on filet net, which are woven in de- 
signs representing birds and beasts and 
combine exquisitely with Cluny. These filet 
squares are used with eyelet embroidery or 
French embroidery squares alternating with 
the filet, and they form the most exquisite pil- 
lows, table-covers and bedspreads. This lace 
is used in combination with other laces; the 
alternate squares or bands— whichever are 
used — being of a heavier lace than the filet, 
such as Cluny or one of the heavier Russian 
laces, forming most-exquisite designs... 





Venetian Point Lace, from the Musée de Cluny, Paris 


These are put in on the right side and are 
finished with a hard cord whipped along the 
edge. 

In contrast to the embroidery insets you 
will find lace insets used considerably in 
lingerie waists during the coming season. 
Regular fronts may be made and set in with 
embroidery, or fine scrolls and other conven- 
tional motifs may be cut out and applied with 
lace braid, combining it into a design with 
the embroidery. It may be used effectively 
as the centre of roses or as leaves. Form the 
cuffs the same way, making them very deep. 


HERE isa type of Russian lace, in long, 

continuous design, showing prominently 
the cord edges that are characteristic of 
Flemish lace, both in the trimmings and in 
household laces. These Flemish and Russian 
laces are also combined exquisitely with em- 
broidery, used on natural-colored linen as 
iusets in big, conventional designs, the stems 
and embroidered scrolls carried out in heavy 
white work in a lustre thread and all edged 
with an outline of brown or green. This is 
really one of the newest effects for household 
linens in embroidery. 

And as we look around us we must not for- 
get the finer effects—some in point de Gaze, 
which is a Flemish lace much resembling 
point d’Alencon, except that it is much finer 
and softer in finish; this is quite a favorite. 
It is shown with an entire net. foundation, 
and some of the patterns are decidedly Egyp- 
tian in style. Irish point, fine filet and 
all-over pieces in Venetian have their merited 
place in the needlework of today and are 
surely among the newest features. Large 


‘old braid works. There is nothing 
that exceeds it in richness and beauty. 
This perforated felt or cloth is really 
not so very new, but its application is, and I 
am suggesting it with the idea that it may 
assist you in applying cross-stitch and canvas 
stitches to various other materials. Cross- 
stitch and canvas effects are going to be 
most popular, and if you but use your taste in 
coloring, choosing soft tones instead of harsh 
ones, you can make the work present a very 
Oriental appearance. 


EFORE closing I want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that in addition to all 
the other embroideries, there is much beauti- 
ful ecclesiastical embroidery being done now, 
and little clubs are being formed for the 
Lenten season to do these beautiful embroid- 
eries for the church. I know of no better 
way for women to spend a social time together 
with good result. The pieces are mostly for 
festival occasions and are done in the softest 
shades of silk on white silk, with a great deal 
of gold bullion used in combination. There 
is a beautiful altar-cloth that I Wish to 
describe just as it was described tome. I do 
not know that one has ever been made in this 
design before, but it certainly embodies a 
beautiful symbolic thought of the resurrection, 
which Easter brings to our hearts. The 
groundwork is white brocade, and on the left 
is the bough of a peach tree just bursting into 
bloom. From this bough hang small cocoons, 
and from the cocoons a line of beautifully- 
colored butterflies wing their flight across the 
cloth, and these complete the symbolism of 
the new birth and awakening. Altar linens 
should all be embroidered and. hemmed by 
hand, and in this, too, the needleworker has 
a wide field for Lenten work. 


come the white embroideries for clothes | 


impressed me most was a shield formed | 


was perforated with tiny holes at regular | 


name Krohn, Fechheimer & Co.stamped 
on the sole. limitations have neither the 
coinfort, style mor wearing qualities of 
mw the genuine. Leading dealers have t 
Red Cross. If yours hasn't order direct 
from us. Oxfords, $3.00 and $3.50; High 
Shoes, $3.50 and $4.00. 























Style 403. Latest Model. 
Its Size, rare musical qualities and tasteful case 
design make it ideal for home use. 


If you want a 
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the best musically, the handsomest 
architecturally, that will stay in tune 
better than any other and wear a_ 
lifetime, buy one of the Ivers & 
Pond make. Write for Catalogue. 
be dealer sells these poner in 

» we can supply you om 
enon shetesaenie and will = (( 
mail you a list of cash and time prices. 


Our Easy Payment system 
eliminates the inconvenience of 
piano buying. 

IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
YS 
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We Invite Every Woman 


who reads The Ladies’ Home Journal to send us 
her name and address, with the name of her 
favorite dry goods merc’iant, so that we can 
send her a 





the fashionable and beautiful dress fabric of 1906. 
shelma Cloth is a soft, pure w in 
black and eleven colors. “it is of medium weight, 
suitable for all seasons. No other dress goods 
drapes Fn beautifully. 
Sold by dealers pomuwheen. The onuine has 
“Shelma” stamped on the selvage. .- «+. 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & COMPANY 
453 Broome Street, New York 
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For Luncheon and 
Porch Sets 
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Centrepiece in Blue and Ol@ Rose 


T A TIME when the home and its taste- 
A ful decoration seem the theme of all 
needlewomen — when fingers and mind 

are busy planning something pretty and fresh 
for spring work, when dainty and stylish 
luncheon and porch sets (so much in vogue 
now) are just what they need and desire — 
there is perhaps nothing more attractive in 
the way of needlework for this than tile 
work, which is particularly adapted to house- 
«hold decoration, and is so simple of execution 
and withal 86 unusual in style as to command 
our immediate attention. Practical as well 
as ornamental, durable and easily laundered, 
sit possesses 
those qualities 
which all home- 





makers desire oy 

in ‘the dainty Si % 
accessories of YW | b 
the home. e7° & 


Firm linens in 
either white or 
colors and the 
mercerized cot- 
tons@of flax in 
fast colors are.the materials required, and 
hems instead of scallops are used as the 
finish. When warm days come, and we want 
things fresh and cool to the sight and touch, 
one of these tile-work sets for the table or 
veranda will look most refreshing. How 
few really think, in these days when the 
weather is cool, that when the days grow 
bright and hot they will need something like 
these sets! But let me tell vou about them 
now-and start-you im the right direction, at 


any rate. with 
; 


piece Above 


4 

GREEN luncheon-set—a corner of the 

tray-cloth of such a set is shown partly 
worked in Figure 2—particularly appeals 
to me—green is so fresh and cool, especially 
on white. The. centrepiece’ and the 
doilies complete the set. I have left 
the tieedle in to show exactly how it is 
worked. The squares and the tiny fern 
ledves are done ,solidly; the rest is 
merely in outline, the stitches meeting 
e@aoh other, so as to form an even, cord- 
like line. No padding is necessary, as 





























Cushion Cover 


this tile design is rather flat and 
smooth. Two shades of green lustre 
cottons in two sizes are used for this 
design; you can readily see how the 
two shades are distributed and that 
the heaviest thread is used for the out- 
line. The tray-cloth has square corners 
and measures 19% by 28% inches. 
The “centrepiece is 25% by 25% inches, 
while the doilies measure 11 inches 
across and correspond in design with 
the centrepiece. These measurements 
are taken from hem to hem when com- 
pleted. 

It may be asked how one can make 
a neat circular hem three-quarters of 
an inch or an inch deep. It is very 
simple, though it requires some care. 
With a pencil draw an outer circle the 
width of your hem and crease it evenly; 
following that line, baste it as flat as you can. 
The fullness may be gathered inand stretched 
around, or it may be turned in an octagon and 
mitred at each fold. These sets are blind- 
hemmed and the line followed by an outline 
in the color, but it may be hemstitched if you 
desire. In this case stitch just above the 











Figure 1— Detail of the Centre- 










Centrepiece in Green 


inner edge of the hem on the machine, with 
a large unthreaded machine-needle, using a 
rather fine stitch. This makes little holes; 
hemstitch as usual on the wrong side, pick- 
ing up the threads between these holes as 
you would the drawn threads. Any shape 















Figure 2— Corner of the 
Green Tray-Cloth 

may be hemstitched this 
way with good effect, and 
any curved lines followed. 
These sets are designed so as to be used for 
more than one. purpose, and it has been sug- 
gested that the doilies used on fine lawn as 
medallions with lace would make a most 
dainty cover for a white-iron bed, embroid- 
ered in colors to suit the room. The centres 
and tray-cloth can also be tastefully used as 
circular or as French pillow covers for ‘the 

living-room or the tea-cornér on the porch, 
Figure 3 is a little more elaborate. It is in 
three shades of Deélft-blue, amt-if used atong 
with blue china would 
be daitity in the ex- 
treme. This illustra- 
tion is only a section 
of the centrepiece 
which is shown in full 














Table Cover of a Porch-Set in Lemon and Brown 


aboveit. The doily is not illustrated, as it is 
so like the other pieces. 


F YOU will follow the’ stitches shown in 
Figure 3 you will have no trouble at all 
in gpplying them. The padded satin, outline 
and_the old Spanish laid stitches are the ones 





Figure 3 — 
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A Half-Hour Lesson in Tile Work 


By Mrs. Grabowskii 


Drawings by Sarah Rinker 


Centrepiece in Delft Blue 


employed, the first and last being used alter- 
nately; to the right is the Spanish laid stitch, 
threads being laid flat and smooth lengthwise 
and close together; these are first crossed by 
the same thread at regular intervals in the 
opposite direction and couched down by fine 
stitches between, which holds the work flat 
and even. You can readily see from the 
illustration where the shades are placed and 
the outline stitch used. -The centrepiece in 
this design is in a rather unusual shape, 
neither a circle nor an octagon exactly, but 
very attractive, 
whatever the 


piece in a Japan- 
ese tile design, 
marine blue, 
pale blue and 
pale old rose be- 
ing the colors 
used. The effect 
is wonderful and 
artistic in the extreme. It is all done in 
outline and satin stitch. 

In Figure 4 is shown a section of a porch- 
set in a conventional rose tile design. It may 
be dune in soft yellow, brown and green on 
tan linen, or white if preferred. All the dark 
lines are outlined in brown. The heavy 
sections in the roses are padded and done in 
satin stitch in the yellow white. The lines 
inside are outlined in dull green. Three 
pieces are in this set, and they are so pretty 

that I am showing all of them: a chair- 
back or protector to use on a Morris chair, 
a tea-table cover and a cushion cover. 
The teacloth is designed to lie flat on a 
porch tea-table and is thirty-nine inches 
square from hem to hem, when complete. 


Detail of the Delft Blue 
Centrepiece 


HE color schemes used here are 


and color-plates may be followed. The 
colors in a set of china could be adapted 
for use, or the coloring of a room. Ina 
hundred and one ways you can get ideas. 


























For a Chair-Back 








match your tea-set, if you liked, and it 
would be just as pretty as the coloring 
I have given. 

I am simply giving you these de- 
signs for special uses, but they can be 
applied to any number of articles for 
household decoration by any woman 
gifted with ideas; cushions, magazine 
covers, curtains and lambrequins are 
only a few of the things to which these 
patterns may be applied, and the mate- 
rials are equally varied. The designs for the 
green set may be used on canvas in cross- 
stitch, also that for Delft blues. The other 
designs would be extremely good for cur- 
tains, worked on that soft stuff which re- 
sembles cheesecloth and linen at the same 
time, and also on grass-cloth. 


shape. 

Figurei is 
part of a very | 
simple centre- 


merely suggestions; the taste of the | 
worker may supply others, or old tiles | 


Of course you could color this set to | 





Directions for making above gar- 
ment are in’ Fleisher's” Knitting 
and Crocheting Manual, 

Knitting and crocheting are essentially 
fireside occupations. They breathe the 
very spirit of home. And what possibil- 
ities of warmth and comfort they conjure 
up. Fashion decrees the wearing of 
knitted or crocheted garments and 
ordains that they be home made. 

In planning a garment of this kind, 
however, it is important to remember that 
in order to produce satisfactory results 
only the best yarns should be used. 

The ‘‘Fleisher’’ Yarns combine all the 
qualities required by the expert knitter 
or crocheter — evenuess, elasticity, lofti- 
ness. They are dyed in a full line of 
beautiful colors, from the deep rich shades 
used for afghans to the light delicate tints 
for children’s garments. 


If you use The ‘‘Fleisher’’ Yarns you can 
be sure that the garment will stand the 
test of wash and wear. 


Knitting Worsted Germantown Zephyr 
Spanish Worste 

Ice Wool 

Shetland Zephyr 

Spiral Yarn 





Cashm 
Pamela Shetland 
When ordering ask for “FLEISHER'S," and 


see that each skein bears the trade-mark ticket. 


“ FLEISHER’S KNITTING AND CROCHETING 
MANUAL," mailed for twelve tickets from The “ Fleisher" 
Yarns and 5 cents for postage. It contains directions for 
making all the new style and staple garments 

S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
Department “G” Philadelphia 


Shirtwaist Book 













ES Jpeg GIVEN 








To every woman 
who sends us het 
name at once with 
ten cents to pay for 
a full 100-yard 10c 
spool of Richard- 
son’s Grand Prize 
Sewing Silk (white or 
black), we will send 
free and postpaid, in 
= addition to the silk, ou 
“- new book, “Hew to 
Make a Shirtwaist.” 
This Book is especially 
written for us by a cele- 
brated authority on home 
sewing, fully illustrated and made so clear 
that anvone who can use a needle can learn to 
make stylish and beautiful shirtwaists, using 
any pattern, or making her own, without other 
assistance than the Book; but it also contains 
new ideas of value to the most experienced 
housewife. This Special Offer is made to place 


Fully 
| dilustrated 
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: A 
(Grand Prize at Paris Exposition.) 


directly in the hands of new users. We have 
a complete series of twelve Illustrated Book- 
lets on Home Sewing by the same expert, com- 
prising a complete education in practical 
needlework, which can be obtained by all 
Richardson Sewing Silk users without cost. 








Write us for our Shirtwaist Book today, 
} enclose 10 cents, stamp or dime, and sa 
whether white or black silk is wanted. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 


Clerk 14 220-224 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 























_HaNnpy Hat Fasteners 


Order a Pair for 


Free Trial 


Wear them 10 days, then 
mail us 25 cents or return f 


them. Pin or sew to hat. 
Hold better than 4 hat 
pins. Make no holes in hat. 
Agents—big profits. Cata- 
log best sellers free. 


Fair Mfg. Co., 602 Fourth St., Racine, Wis. 
For 10c. and the names and ad- 


LAC dresses of four LACE loving 

fe friends we will mail 12 yards of Valenciennes 

Lace good for trimming h'dk'fs, etc., worth 

S0c. For 30c. 6 yards of Fine Pt. de Paris Lace 2 inches wide 

worth 60c. For 60c. 12 yards of English Torchon Lace 3 inches 
wide worth $1.00. Money back if not satisfied. Address, 


Daniel Spitzer, C, 26 Beekman Place, N. Y. City 
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Little Things in Tatting Applique | 


ple tatting and the handling of the shuttle 

aud spool with two threads this article 
will be of great interest. It treats of tatting 
in its finest sense. Nearly all of the designs 
shown on this page are made of delicate écru 
linen thread, number 100.. Space does not 
permit my giving you full directions for mak- 


Ty: THOSE who already understand sim- 





The Front Pieces of the Bolero 


ing all articles illustrated here, but you can 
purchase the directions for making the bolero. 


S AN appliqué tatting is very effective 
and sure to be popular. Two pieces are 
here shown, applied on net — a chemisette set 
and a child’s collar. The designs used for 
these and the bertha are roses and leaves. 





A Bertha in a Pretty Design of Wild Roses 


For making these designs use the following 
directions. The roses in the bertha have a 
stem on each side. Use for the middle ones 
a yard and a third of thread doubled, and 
for those at the bottom a yard and two-thirds 
doubled. 

Begin at centre of rose * 3 ds, 1 p.* 
Repeat between stars until there are 1o p, 3 
d s, close, cut and tie threads. * 3 ds, 
9 p, 3 d s, * close and fasten to first p of 
middle ring. Repeat between stars nine 





A Simple Circular Collar 


times, joining each ring to ring preceding and 
to the 9 picots of middle ring. Break thread 
and tie. This makes the centre of the rose. 
For the petals * 3 ds, 9 p, 3 d s, close.* 
Fasten closely to third p of one of the ten 
rings in the centre. - Leave a thread a quarter 
of an inch long, repeat between stars, joining 
to first ring of petal and leaving a quarter- 
inch thread to the. sixth p of ring below. 
*Leave a half-inch thread, 3 ds, join to pre- 


ceding ring, 11 p, 3 ds, close.* Leaving a 
half-inch thread, fasten to eighth p of ring 


By Mrs. R. B. Hope 


below. Repeat between stars three times, 
fastening to third, fifth and seventh p of 
second ring of the ten made around the centre 
ring. Leave a quarter-inch thread, 3 d s, 
join, 8p, 3 ds,close. Leaving a quarter-inch 
thread, join to eighth p below. This com- 
pletes one petal. Make four more like it. 
At the end of the fifth petal cut thread and 





HE bobbinet is écru in color and the roses 

and leaves are made of écru thread. Fasten 
each piece on the net by picots with a hem- 
stitch, and cut out the net underneath. Sew | 
the stems on the under side of the net. For 
the edge of every piece make 6 d s, 8 p, sepa- 
rated by 1 ds, 6ds, close;* 6d s, join to ring, 
7 p, separated by 1 ds, 6 ds, close.* Repeat 





A Pattern in Wild Roses, Pansies and Grapes for a Bolero 


tie. For the 
stems of roses at 
the top meas- 
ure two yards from the spool. Double and 
tie the shuttle thread to the end doubled over. 
Make as many d s as possible with this 
doubled thread. Put a stem on the middle of 
each rose. Arrange as shown in the pictures. 


EGIN the leaves by making the 

stem. For the left leaf at the 
bottom, measure off a yard anda 
quarter of thread doubled. Make 
stem as long as possible and then 
make top leaflet without breaking 
thread. 

Three ds, 1 p,3 ds, 
Ip, 3ds, 1p, 3ds, close. 

On spool thread, 2 d 
s, 6 p, separated by 1 p, 
2dos. Draw tightly. 
Make another ring like 
the first one, joining to 
first ring. 

On spool thread make 
2ds, 7 p, separated by 
1ds,2ds. Make ring 
as before. 

On spool thread, 2 ds, 
8 p, separated by 1 ds, 
2ds. Make fourth ring. 

On spool thread, 2d s, 
9 p, separated by 1 ds, 
2ds. Make fifth ring. 

On spool thread, 2 ds, 
7 p, separated by ids, 
2ds. Make sixth ring. 

On spool thread, 2 ds, 
9 p, separated by 1 ds, 
2ds. Pass thread around this chain and 
make ring. 

On spool thread, 2 ds, 7 p, separated by 1 
ds,2ds. Make seventh ring, fastening first 
p to third of sixth ring and second p to 
middle p of fifth ring. 

On spool thread, 2 ds, 8 p, separated by 1 
ds, 2 ds. Make eighth ring, joining to 
seventh ring and middle p of fourth ring. 

Spool thread, 2 d s, 9 p, separated by 1 ds, 
2ds. Make ninth ring, joining to eighth 
ring by first p and to the 
middle p of third ring by 
second p. 

Spool thread, 2 ds, 7 p, 
separated by 1d s, 2 ds. 
Make tenth ring, joining 
first p to ninth ring, 
second p to middle 
p of second ring, and 
third p to middle p 
of first ring. 

On spool thread, 
2ds, 6 p, separated 
by 246 & 3 2 oe 
Fasten to first p of 
first ring. Tie stem 
threads at base of 
leaflet and fasten 
securely withneedle. 
All stem threads 
should be drawn 
tightly. The two 
leaflets next to the 
end leaflet are made 
the same; they have 
but eight rings. 
Make both leaflets, tie and sew se- 
curely to the stem. The next two 
leaflets have but six rings in each; 
make these like the others and join to 
the stem in the same way. The right- 
hand leaf at the bottom has a stem 
made of a yard and two-thirds of 
thread doubled. The leaves at the 
top have only three leaflets, and their 
stems are made of three-quarters of 
a yard of thread doubled. Arrange 
stems and leaves as indicated. 


N2: 2364.— Directions for making this bolero can be supplied. Price, 10 cents, post- 
free. Order by number from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


between stars. Tie and cut thread. This 
completes thetrefoil. Join third p of first ring 
of each trefoil to sixth p of third ring of trefoil. 


HE chemisette set is laid over silk, but it 
could be used without lining and makes a 
handsome trimming. ‘ 

The child’s collar is circular in shape and 
has on it three bunches of roses and leaves, 
each bunch consisting of a rose and two 
leaves. The stems of these are long and laid 
carelessly upon the net, each of the three being 
tied near the bottom of the collar with a large 





A Shawl Collar, with Cuffs to Match, in Daisy Pattern 


bow-knot of tatting ribbon with picot edge. 
To make the ribbon, make enough picots on 
spool thread, separated by 1 dss, for a string 
one yard long. Have them loose on thread. 
Tie and break threads. Measure off half a yard 
and lay the plain edge of the other half-yard 
to the plain edge of the first; do not cut, but 
fasten together neatly with over-and-over 
stitch. Makea knot and sew on the wrong side 
of thecollar. Thecollar is edged with trefoils 
made as described in the chemisette set. 

All of these articles can be applied on silk 
as well as on net. For that reason the bolero 
and bertha are shown without net. Should 
you use net the same trefoil stitch may be 
used as an edge or the net may be hemmed 
under to fit the design. 





A Chemiselte Set that is Not Hard to Make 
















will not cut. 


‘the 
All Keen Kutter 


j, firm even action 
7 of blade against 
blade, 


SCISSORS AND. SHEARS 


are scientifically designed and made of the 
finest cutlery steel—they ‘have been tbe 
standard for 36 years and received the highest 
award at the World's Fair, St. Louis. 

Keen Kutter Pocket Knives for mén and 
women are the very best made, ~~ 
fsa et tt See et 

8, Write us and learn where % 
Scissor Booklet sent free. , rm 


A complete Tine of entlery and tools is soll 
under this lark and Motto: ‘ a at 


“Th I itm 
Hemaine eotins » Py neh 
1% 

Trade Mark Registered. 
SIMMONS 
HARDWARE 
COMPANY, 
vestent U. Ss. A, 


Broadway, 
New York. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 








Cawston 
Ostrich 


Farm 








BOAS $8 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


We Sell 
Direct 


We grow, dye and make the finest 
ostrich feathers in the world and sell 
our product direct by mail at producers 
prices. Anything that is not satisfactory 
can be returned. 1 our goods bear 
the above trade mark. 
Beautiful black or white boas 1% 
yards long, worth $15 at retail, delivered 
repaid for $8.00. Same boa,two yards long, worth 
$18, delivered prepaid for $12.50. You save the im- 
port duty and retail profit. Other 144 
' yard boas at $12 and $16. Two 
& yard boas at $17 and $25. 


This Plume 


$2.00 


Any Color 
Send us $2 for a 15-in., or $3 for a 16-in. Com- 
tesse Plume, like the picture; best quality, worth 
a third more at retail; black, white or any color. 
Wider Plumes, 17 inch at $5; 19 inch at $7.50. 

We will use a genuine Cawston ostrich 
Repairing feather for the top layer and utilize 
your old discarded feathers for the under part. Costs half 
the price of new. Send your work at once. 

Pictorial Souvenir, Illustrated Catalogue of evety 
Free 


style of ostrich goods and price list for repair 
work mailed free upon request. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


P. O. Box 4 South Pasadena, Cal. 
LL 
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— 
a se 
Spring F; abrics 
We manufacture and sell direct to the consumer 
at factory prices. 


We sell silk Pongees at 45c. Retail price 85 
* “wovenmuslinsat2Ic. “ “ 29c 
“ “ wash silks at 25c. “ “ 9c 
“© ilk plaids at 29. “ ..“ (37%e 
and many other fabrics that will please you. 
Send for our free sample set. RITE RITE OFF. 





WHITE MFG. CO., Valley Falls, R. I. Dept. L. 
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The New Duchesse Lace 





LACE that 

is compara- 

tively new, 
and one which 
fully justifies its 
existence by its 
dainty beauty, is 
the new Duch- 
esse. In making 
this lace the ama- 
teur lace-worker 
is enabled to imi- 
tate, with but lit- 
tle labor and ex- 
pense, the exquisite but costly reali Duchesse. 
While this lace requires neat .and careful 
needlework it cannot, as compared with other 
laces, be considered difficult. 

There are two essentials in the successful 
production of the new Duchesse: the use of 
the new Bruges braids especially made for the 
purpose, and the selection of proper designs, 
designs embodying in character the motifs 
and traditions of the lace which it imitates. 
The great variety in form and figure in the 
real lace demands in reproduction the use of 
a corresponding variety of the braids. 

As in all other braid laces, the braids are 
basted right side down, and the stitches are 
worked from the wrong side, which is held 
toward the worker; be careful to take the 


By Elizabeth Harris 


In Duchesse Appliqué 


HE collar-and-cuff 

set shown on the 
left is in Duchesse 
appliqué, a charming 
variation of the new 
Duchesse lace. Here 
the lace is worked in the 
usual manner. After 
the braids have been 
basted and fastened and 
the lace stitches are in, 
the net is fastened to 
wrong side of lace before 
ripping from pattern. 
The effect is improved 
by tiny rings here and 
there on the net. 


HE illustrations shown here are 

exquisite examples of this lace, 
and though elaborate in appearance 
are easily executed, the stitches being 
extremely simple, and the braids 
forming almost the entire pattern. 

The popularity of hand-made laces 
has so increased the demand for new 
braids that there are 
really a wonderfully 
large number of styles 
on the market, copying 


Elaborate in Appearance, but Not Difficult 


O. 2359.—Transfer patterns for this handkerchief can be 
supplied. Price, 15 cents, post-free. Order by numbe-: 
from the dealer in your town; or write, inclosing the price,to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





RAIDS, of course, 
decrease the labor 


to perfection the hand- 
woven braids and 
stitches used in the 
original old laces from 
which these new ones 
take their name and 
style. It is here the 
work requires the most 
care, basting the 
braids on the curved 
edges first and easing 
the fullness into the 
inner edge until flat. 
The medallions form- 
ing the leaves fray 
easily when cut and 
should be finished at 
the ends before bast- 
ing to the pattern. 





to a great extent, so 
that lace-making is 
now extremely easy 
for a neat-handed 
woman. You will find 
that in many varieties 
of lace whole figures 
can be bought woven 
ready to set in with a 
few stitches, and in 
many cases this is 
done with a fancy 
thread, as in the new 
Duchesse, to hold the 
figures in place, where 
formerly many tedious 





stitches were re- 

quired. The net 

For the Decoration of a Gown serves this purpose in 
HE oval medallion and short section the Duchesse appli- 


of insertion suggest the possibilities 
of the lace for the decoration of silk or 
crépe de chine gown. 


qué, requiring no other 
background, as it holds 
the braids in place. 








This Turnover Collar Can be Used for a Simple Edging by Repeating the Pattern 





stitches only through the open edge 
of the braid. After all loose ends 
of braid have been neatly fastened 
the few lace stitches are worked. 
Only two or three simple stitches 
are used in this lace, such as webs, 
herringbone, etc., and these are 
used in the tiny rosettes and in an 
occasional leaf. 


HE lace stitches are worked with 

the ordinary lace thread, the size 
needed for any design being stated 
on the envelope of the pattern which 
THE JOURNAL supplies for that de- 
sign. The characteristic back- 
ground is formed by the use of a 
fine picot thread, which comes with 
the picots already woven in it. 
This thread should be cut in half- 
yard lengths, threaded into a small 
darning-needle and drawn care- 
fully through the edges of the 
braid in zigzag fashion. In making 
lace by the yard it is well to finish 
only a small portion at a time (not 
over half a yard), removing this 
part when completed and rebasting 
as you proceed. This enables you 
to roll the completed lace and keep 
it clean. In removing the finished 
lace from the cambric pattern the 
bastings are clipped on the wrong 
side of the cambric and the lace 
gently lifted off. It is well to press 
lace before removing it. 


Two Dainty Pieces 


HE insertion (No. 2360) and 
edging (No. 2361) shown 
on the left are perhaps the most 
characteristic pieces of the new 
Duchesse lace shown on this 


beautiful enough for the most 
expensive gown. The insertion 
is three inches and an eighth 
wide and the border four inches 
and three-quarters. 

Transfer patterns for these 
pieces can be supplied. Price, 
15 cents each, post-free. Order 
by their numbers from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
, Journal, Philadelphia. 









A Group of Suggestions 


N THE group on the right 

you will see two very pretty 
stock collars which are admi- 
rable specimens of the work. 
The collar on the left shows 
circles and palm-leaves. The 
cuff to match it is given as the 
last figure in the group. The 
right-hand stock again carries 
out the true Duchesse motif 
of the handkerchief above it. 
The doily is very simple and 
with a little experimenting 
may be easily copied. The 
circular collar shown is for a 
child’s light coat. This collar 
has both large and small flow- 
ers used with scrolls. Only 
two lace stitches are used in 
carrying out these designs. 


page, and they are fine and 





apd Lome ge, 
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Copied from an Imported Handkerchief 


HIS handkerchief with oval medallions in the corners 
is not original in design, being an exact reproduction 
in braids of an imported Duchesse handkerchief. 


RANSFER patterns 
are for sale of the 
handkerchief, number 
2359, and the insertion 
and edging, numbers 
2360 and 2361. The 
patterns are prepared 
ready to stamp on the 
cambric. Directions 
for making, and a dia- 
gram, showing the 
different braids used, 
numbered to corre- 
spond with those 
shown on the patterns, 
with a complete list of 
the quantity used, will 
be found on the envel- 
ope of each pattern. 


| choicest materials are used. 


| eign substances 


the fabric. 


YARN 
DYED 


Royal 
Satin Linings 


The highest grade Satin Linings 
that are made. Only the 












Guaranteed Pure Dyed 
and contain no for- 


injurious to 


Only the 
most intelli- 
gent silk workers 
are employed to 
obtain the results 
which have made these 
Satins recognized as the 


Highest Grade in the World 


They are made in all desirable shades and 
sold by leading dealers throughout America. 
If your dealer hasn’t them 


White Us 


giving his name and we will see that he is supplied. 





Royal Weaving Co., 


Largest Satin Plant in the World 


Over 1,000 looms producing over 100,000 yards weekly 


300 Samples 











. . 
Buy Direct From The Mills 
and save enough to pay dressmakers’ bills 
We are manufacturers and give you the ben- 
efit of next season’s styles now and at whole- 
sale prices. ‘These goods are the latest New 
York styles and will not be sold in the retail 


stores until next season. They are newer 
patterns and better grade goods than you can 
possibly get in your own town. 


Woolen Dress Goods 


Beautiful Broad Cloths, $1.00-$1.35. Retail at $2.00-$2.50 


lixtra fine $1 .60-$1.75. $2.50-$3.50 
tailor Made Skirtings -75-$1.00. *  * $2.00-§2.50 
ses ” Han $1.00-$1.50. ** $2.50-$3.00 
a “ Suitings -75-$2.00. *  ** $1.50-$4.00 
Beautiful Black Goods -65-$2.00 ** $1.50-$4.00 


Broad Clothsallshades. Skirtings and Suitingsallwool. 


Silks and Fine Waistings 


| Silk Chambrays, Silk Pongees, Silk 

| Mull, Silk Dotted Mull, Arnold Serges, 
Quadrill Silk Organdies, Shadow Silks, 
Henley Serges, Embroidered Swiss, Jap- 
anese Silks, Taffeta Silks, Silk Eoliennes. 

Goods cut any length. Express Charges Prepaid. 
MONROE MILLS, Inc. Capital $50,000 
Dept. O, 42 Lispenard St., New York 

















| For Home Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
| = Mills 


No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good’’ and in- 
sist upon having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 




















Pawtucket, R. I.. 




















* Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
] 100 in script lettering, including two 
e sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, 50c. Write for Samples. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Corticelli Silk 


is smooth, elastic, and strong, and its 
use gives style and finish to a garment; 
seams will not rip, each stitch will hold 
secure. Economy in dressmaking comes 
with the use of Corticelli Silk for shirt- 
waists and gowns. Every woman who 
sews knows what a relief it is to have 
good strong silk like Corticelli. Every 
spool is guaranteed full length and full 
strength. Don’t ‘forget the Kittie’? and 
next time ask the clerk for Corticelli. 
It costs no more. 


For the Children: A cute cardboard 
Kitten Calendar sent free with every 
request enclosing a 2c. stamp for our 
“Corticelli Lessons in Embroidery” 
booklet, or ask any merchant selling 
Corticelli Spool Silk. 








Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 








RH. Macy & Co's Attractions Are Their Low Prices. 





Bway at Oth Av With to 35mm St 


THIS ETON SUIT 


MADE TO MEASURE $1396 
and guaranteed to fit perfectly — 


_— Eton suits will be fashionable this sea- 
= son— Paris predicts it. Be stylish — 
me. . send for samples of material for this 
' suit, make your selection, send us your 
measurements, and we will make youa 
suit and guarantee you a perfect fit, 
perfect satisfaction in every way, Of 
promptly refund your money. We take 
all the risk. Reflect that it is Macy’s 
this statement, the leading 
Dry Goods and Department store 
of New York, the largest establish- 
ment of its kind under one roof in 
this country. This suit is mace of 
black, dark and light blue, dark 
and light green,tan,grayand Red 
Panama Cloth, and in blue and 
white, gray and white, tan and 
white and black and white mix- 
tures. We want to strongly deeply, 
impress one fact on you— 
Suits are offered for less 
money, Out they are not such as 
we wonld make. No suit of this 
character, of reliable material, re- 
liably made, properly cut, can be 
sold for less, and no other Aouse 
does sell such a suit for less 
than 25% to 33% additional. 


























Our 500 page illustrated 
Spring and Summer Cata- 
logue, an encyclopedia of 
New York fashions and house- 
hold supplies, all at Macy 
prices, now ready. Sent Free 
on request. Write for it Now. 
Address Room 503. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
Broadway New York 
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My Readers’ 


By Mrs. Grabowskii 


Own Page | 





here. 


any of these accepted. 
the articles in the event of their proving unavailable. 





This page belongs to my readers exclusiveiy. Their questions will be answered and their suggestions given 
There has beer a little misunderstanding as to what I want my readers to send me: not “ fancy-work”’ 
novelties, as so many think, but original and useful suggestions in any needlecraft. The Journal will pay for 
In sending anything, or writing, always inclose stamp for reply, and postage for return of 
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HE first illustration 

is of a dainty baby cap in 

crochet, lined with thin 
China silk. The cap was sent 
by Mrs. E. P. Floyd and may be 
crocheted of either mercerized 
thread or silk. Make a chain 
of 6 stitches and join in a ring. 
Work 20 dc into this ring and' 
join. Second round, work 1dc 
between first and second d c 
of previous round, 2 dc in next 
space, 1 in the next, 2 in the 
next, and so on until the round 
is completed. The third 
round, make 2 dc in each space 
of previous round. The fourth round, with 2 dc 
between every 2dcinthirdround. Now makethree 


| rounds of net stitch by drawing thread through ina 
; loose loop, catching up one thread of the loop in 


















They come in all the latest styles 
and colorings, are Rain- 
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| only. 


single crochet and drawing out another loop, catch- 
ing between each 2 dc of previous round. Repeat 
until round is complete. For the next row of net 
stitch draw out the loop as before and work a single 
crochet on each side of the single crochet in the 
previous round, making another loop. ‘The third 
round is like thefirst. Then work four rounds of shell 
by making 3 dc,2sc, 3dc¢ ineachsc of last round 
of net. There will then be 26 shells when the round 
is completed. Make the fifth round just like the 
fourth, but widening at each side of back, working 
in first shell 3 dc,2sc,3dc,2sc,3dc, make four 
more shells and widen as before. The sixth round, 
make shells as before until time to widen, then make 
two shells instead of one. The seventh and eighth 
rows are likethesixth. Now make fourrounds of net, 


beginning and stopping where you have widened; 
| then three rounds of shells. 
around the cap make 10 dc in each shell, finish with 


Last, for the scallop 


lace and a bow of ribbon or lace pompons as shown 
here. It can be used in summer without any lining. 





Two Designs for Daisy Chains of Beads 


GOOD many people have asked for daisy chains, 

and I find these of Miss Cook’s so dainty that 
Iam showing them here with directions for making. 
For the first you will require one spool of Justre 
twist, letter O, some number 16 bead needles, and 
one small bunch each of blue, yellow and white 
beads; if you wish all the daisies white get only 
white and yellow, using the yellow for the centres 
Thread two needles with long strands, tie 


| the two ends together, the knot being two inches up 
| from the ends of the thread, the extra ends being 
| used to fasten the chain to the clasp. String two 


blue beads on the right strand, and then pass the 
left needle through them; now string one yellow 
bead on the right, and then pass the left needle 
through that. String three blue beads on the right 
needle and pass the needle through first two beads of 
the chain, then string three more blue beads and pass 
needle through the two top beads. Now follow in 
the same manner with the white beads instead of 
the blue, using the yellow one for the centre. 


HE second chain has white beads with centres of 
yellow beads, and the groundwork, or vine form- 
ing the foundation, is of dark green beads. Use large- 
holed white beads and a moderately-long thread, 
making a loose knot near the end. Leave this knot 
open. String a green bead and a white one, slip 
your needle through the green bead, thread another 
green bead, slip your needle through the knot, and 
pull the knot up tight. This secures the end. 
Thread one green bead and put the needle through 
the second green bead. Thread one white and put 
through the white bead, * two white and one yellow 
(the yellow forms the centre of the daisy). Put 
the needle through the top white bead; thread one 
green bead and put the needle through the last green 
bead; another green bead and back through the 
green one just put on; thread a white and put the 
needle through a yellow 
bead; two more white 
and through the other 
white bead just put on; 
then run your needle 
back through all the 
white beads forming the 
daisy, drawing the 
thread quite tight, and 
coming out through the 
bead from which you 
started to circle. 
Thread one more green 
bead and put the needle 
through the top green 
bead,* turn, and start 
the next daisy by thread- 
ing one white bead and 
slipping needle through 
the green bead again; 
one green bead and 
through the second 
white of the daisy, then 








A Crocheted Baby Cap of Silk 





Simple but Effective Trimming for Lingerie 


one green bead and through 
the top green bead; one green 
bead and through the second 
white of daisy; then one green 
bead and through the top green 
bead; one white bead and | 
through the white bead; then | 
follow the directions above 
from star to star. 


HE next illustration is a | 

dainty strap for a baby- 
coach, sent by Penelope Kay. 
I agree with her when she says 
that “‘ a leather strap certainly 
looks out of place with a | 


sweetly-dressed baby,” and this strap is both | 
dainty and durable. 
The embroidery outlining the openwork is done 
with white mercerized cotton, and must be done 
before the work is cut and drawn. 
must fall opposite the other exactly, to a thread. 
The clusters of four squares that connect the | 


It is made of Java canvas. 


Each block 





A New Idea for the Strap of a Baby-Coach 


larger squares of openwork are embroidered on all 
four sides with four stitches over four threads of the 
canvas, five stitches over eight threads, and again 
four stitches over four. Inside this work four 
threads are cut away and drawn, leaving four threads 
uncut, thus making a cluster of four open squares. 
The uncut threads are worked with Hardanger linen 
thread number 30. It is simply a weaving over and 
under of two threads. In the middle of each bar 
two French knots are made, forming picots. The 
squares of embroidery that outline the larger open- 


work spaces are clusters of five stitches over four ' 


threads of canvas, and each square is worked at a 
right angle to the preceding one. 
work block is made like the first, and the central 


openwork squares are filled with lace stitches. The | 


strap should be two inches wide when finished and 
is made double so that the ribbon may be run 
through to tie it by. Only one piece of the ribbon 
is run through the strap; the’ other two are just 


sewed to the ends, making two ribbons at each end. 


These are four inches wide and tie in soft, fluffy 


bows to the carriage. 


UR fourth illustration was sent by Mrs. K. L. H. 
It is such a pretty way of applying Madeira 


The next open- | 








embroidery that I feel that my readers would be | 


glad to have it. In the picture shown here eyelets 





A Suggestion in Madeira Embroidery 


are used for the flowers, circled with French knots. 
The leaf is outlined in overcasting and half of it 
filled with seed stitch. 

in any Madeira pattern. 


AT THIS time of the year so many people are 
making lingerie waists and pretty underwear 
that Miss D. S. Jennings has thought fit to give to 
our readers this specimen of feather-stitching and 
hemstitching for pretty 
yokes, cuffs, collars, etc. 
It consists of tiny bands 
of hemstitching about 
half an inch apart, as 
you will see from the 
illustration, and fine 
feather-stitching be- 
tween. The feather- 
stitching is triple, and 
is done with very fine 
crochet cotton, which 
does not flatten when 
laundered. 


THER designs may 
be carried out in 
these same stitches. 
Thespaces may be wider 
and the feather-stitch- 
ing be made single, and 
be carried out in curves 
or in circles. 


It is a pretty design to use | 























GOFF’S 


CURVETTE 


(U. 8. Pat., April 26, 1904, 
Trade Mark Registered U. 8. Pat. Office) 


THE PERFECT 
SKIRT 







Triple Edged—Tapered—Curved 

CURVETTE is a solid, firmly woven 
braid. Its curved construction adapts it to 
the natural curve of the skirt. Its soft and 
pliable finish renders abrasion of the shoes 
impossible. 

If CURVETTE puckers, shrinks, fades or 
does not outlast the skirt, we will send you 
a new piece free. 

Should your dealer not yet carry 
CURVETTE, send us 5c for each yard de- 
sired, and we will match your sample by 
return mail. 

Be sure to send us the name of your 
dealer that we may induce him to carry 
CURVETTE 


THE S. H. & M. CO., Sole Selling Agents 
320 Mercer St., New York City 

















The woman who doesn’t 
appreciate 


“Lansdowne” 


is causing herself to be un- 
appreciated to a degree she 
cannot appreciate. 


ALL COLORS AND SHADES 


Genuine perforated every 3 
yards on the selvedge 
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80795 Pullman 
Observation 
Chair, Frieze 

Mohair, 

Solid Cuban Mahogany. 










10762 

Renaissance 

Library or Hall Chair, Solid 
Mahogany, Leather. 


80349 Pullman 
Buffet Arm 















60597 Louis XVI Suite, Solid Cuban 
Mahogany or Genuine Gold Leaf, 
Genuine Gobelin Tapestry. 


Fe 


; A Guide to Right 


‘ e = 
C0888 Som med, ur nitur e u n 
; Leather, Oak or Solid Cuban Mahogany 


Karpen’s Book “A” sent free 


is the most instructive and interesting book 
on furniture ever published. It shows over 
500 newest designs in luxurious, beautiful 
and enduring upholstered furniture for every 
onl. BF ses2e eocisn § room in the hens and for every conceivable 
exten Magne Snes Pee purpose, the like of which is not found 
elsewhere in the world. The coverings are 
in exquisite imported and domestic damasks, 
tapestries, velours, mohairs, etc., and in the 
best genuine leather in various colors selected 


90371 Renaissance 
Arm Chair in Gobe- 
lin Tapestry Design 


Chair, Solid 
Cuban Mahogany. 












































$0229 Colonial Sofa, 
Soli Cuban Mahogany, Frieze Mohair 












“— wth , 8038 
and tanned under our own supervision. Meee ett an Mahogany, fat ek 
Silk Velour. Mahogany, Brocaded Velour 














Every intending furniture buyer should send for Free 
Style Book “‘A.”” It will help solve all the perplex- 


ing problems of correct furnishing for every room. 


KARPEN 


Guaranteed Upholstered 


FURNITURE 






80264 Library Table, 







Leather Top, Solid S0868 Soh 
Cuban Mahogany. phage 


Suite, Solid Cuban Mahogany, or Genuine Gold 
Leaf, Brocacled Damask. 





70765 Mission Davenport, 
Oak ang Leather. 











Covered in FABRICS and Rocker, Solid Cuban 


Mahogany, Silk Damask. 


GENUINE LEATHER 


is genuine through and through. You may depend upon 
the high quality of every piece that bears our trade-marks. 
They stand for the highest achievement in the art of 
upholstery. Karpen Furniture is the only Upholstered 
Furniture bearing a trade-mark or a guarantee. The 
maker who fears to stamp his wares has a reason. 
Karpen Furniture is sold at same prices as unknown 
makes by the best dealers everywhere. They are author- 
ized to refund the purchase price if it is not as repre- 
sented. Look for the trade-marks when buying in the 
stores and take no substitutes if you want the most 
comfortable, most satisfactory furniture made. 





80751 Chip- 
pendale Dining 
Chair, Solid 


20254 Tuxedo Davenport, Solid Cuban 
Cuban Mahogany, Leather. 


90333 Mission Rocker, Mahogany or Oak, Bokara Cloth. 


Leather and Oak. 








Write for the name of a dealer who will quote you a special 
discount on your first purchase of Karpen Furniture 








60791 Sleepy. Dealers all over the country will have special sales of 90136 Sofa, from 3-Piece Louls XVI Suite, 
80739 Office Chair, Hollow Chair, Leather and . - A Solid Cuban Mahogany or Genuine 
Oak and Leather. Solid Cuban Mahogany. Karpen Furniture during April and May. Watch for them. Gold Leaf, Imported Damask. 






A Postal brings our Style Book ‘‘A.’’ Send for it. 


Karpen]} 5- Karpen & Bros. 


Guaranteed Karpen Building, Chicago 
Upholstered St. James Building, New York 


FMD MES I Established 1880. World's Largest Makers 
of Fine Upholstered Furniture 


— 















70211 Sofa Bed, 


80353 Turkish Rocker, Leather. Crotched Cuban Mahogany, Verona Velour. 


80385 Arm 
Chair, Solid 
Cuban Mahog- 
any, Brocaded Velour. 





80115 Colonial Library Suite, 


90118 3-Piece Suite, Solid 
Solid Cuban Mahogany, Leather. 


Cuban Mahogany, Striped Silk Velour. 
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DRAWN BY ANNA W. SPEAKMAN 


very soft blending of colors, chosen prin- 

cipally from the Pompadour designs. 
For the spring street suit the very soft, light- 
weight cloths in mixed checks and fancy 
weaves are used; the general tone of coloring 
is either gray or brown, with sometimes a 
fleck or tiny hair-line of a stronger color in- 
troduced into the check. These cloths are 
used both for the short-coat suit and for the 
costume. The bodiceof a costume is lined and 
the yoke and sleeves may be made of a semi- 
transparent material, as, for instance, silk net 
lined with chiffon; often the entire bodice is 
made of net with trimmings and strappings 
of the same material as the skirt. The pop- 
ular sleeve is still elbow or three-quarter 
length; when the sleeve is made full length 
the lower portion is always of a thin material 
and is quite close-fitting. 


| SHE spring and summer materials show a 


OATS seem to grow shorter, and the 

boleros are merely excuses—some of 
the prettiest ones for the silk and linen 
dresses. being simply enlarged collars or 
shoulder-capes held in place with suspender 
straps. Speaking of holding on these little 
coats, it is important in many cases that 
there should be a small lining so fitted that it 
not only holds the little jacket together, but 
makes the garment sit properly on the figure 
so that it will not drag down in the back, 
pull away in a crooked line, or ‘‘ hike up’”’ 
unbecomingly above the waist-line. Small 
boleros and tiny wraps are to be much worn, 
made not only of light cloth, but also of silks, 
the thin woolen goods and the linens. The 
lining of these garments is by no means the 
least important part of their making. Take, 
for example, the small bolero made of all- 
over lace, messaline or taffeta; if it is not 
held in place across the shoulders not only 
does it look badly, but there is no comfort in 
wearing it.. Such a garment should have a 
lining either of very thin silk or of chiffon 
cloth; this lining should be cut tight-fitting 
across the shoulders, back and front. Es- 
pecially is it necessary to have the short 
sleeve lined, This sleeve-lining need be only 
three or four inches in length, but it is a 
most important factor in holding these small 
garments properly in place. 


N THE costume— with bodice and skirt of 

the same material— much more fitting of 
the bodice is required this year than was 
necessary for last year’s styles. There can 
no longer be any doubt concerning the differ- 
ence between a blouse and the bodice of a 
costume. Bodices have become tight-fitting 
and show the figure clear-cut under the arms 
and at the waist-line. This is the style for 
dressy gowns and for street costumes of the 
light-weight woolen fabrics. Gowns of this 
kind are cut with an extra under-arm body 
and not on the usual shirtwaist lines. 

The sleeves of such dresses are small and 
quite close-fitting, the only fullness being 
just at the top of the arm’s-eye. As sleeves 
are so small and materials are so fine and 
sheer it is well to have some fullness at the 
inside seam of the sleeve to give a mousque- 
taire effect. A pretty way is to allow fullness 
at the inside seam, then take a small ruffled 
tuck in the material at the back of the sleeve 
from the elbow up for three or four inches. 
rhe material on the inside of the sleeve is, 
of course, sewed in with the lining, but when 
a ruffled tuck is taken at the back it is only 
tacked in two or three places—this will give 
the sleeve a puffed effect; it will still be nec- 
essary to have the boned ruffle in the lining 
at the top of the sleeve. 

It must be remembered in fitting sleeves 
this season—coat sleeves, shirtwaist sleeves 
and dress. sleeves —that they must be put 
in without any fullness in the arm’s-eye 
except at the immediate centre top of the 
sleeve. In plaited coat sleeves do not allow 
the plaits to come below the top of the arm — 
that is to say, do not have any fullness at the 
sides of your arm’s-eye; put the sleeve in as 
plainly as possible, holding and pushing as 
you work all the fullness to the top of the 
sleeve. A good plan to follow in_ fitting 
sleeves of the heavier wash materials is to 
run narrow. casings across the top of the 
‘sleeves and adjust the fullness on a tape. 


HE general tendency in skirts is toward 
increased fullness at the front; this full- 
ness is usually arranged in a series of plaits at 
the centre front of the skirt, or, if the material 
be thin,in small groups of tiny tucks at each 
side of the front. The sides of the skirt are 
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‘Ralston’s Chat About Spring Clothes’ 


cut circular and are therefore quite plain- 
fitting overthe hips. One of the best ways to 
cut a skirt which is to have fullness in the 
centre front is by a model having a gore in 
the centre front and back, and circular sides. 
This combination of gores and circular sec- 
tions controls the cloth better than is possible 
in the entire circular skirt and makes it less 
apt to sag; the sides need not be cut on an 
extremely wide circle. 


UR old friend, the circular flounce, has 

returned, although with some slight 
changes. The new flounce is somewhat 
deeper than the old one, in some instances 
being almost half the depth of the skirt. 
Owing to the increased depth of the flounce it 
is not always practicable to make both skirt 
and flounce circular, so the circular flounce is 
often attached toa gored upper’ portion, espe- 
cially if the skirt be made of wash material. 
A circular flounce and a circular upper por- 
tion make a skirt that soon loses its hang and 
shape, especially if unlined. A new idea is 
the gored flounce—a wide, flared, gored 
flounce — looking, to all intents and purposes, 
like a circular flounce, but, in reality, being 
far more practical. A skirt with the upper 
portion cut circular with a seam in the centre 
front and back, and a deep, gored flounce at- 
tached to it, makes a pretty, graceful model 
— especially for an unlined silk or linen dress, 





PRETTY way to make the little light silk 

and voile skirts is with shallow side- 
plaits, the plaits turning toward the front, 
and the lower edge of the skirt finished with 
a deep, faced hem, above which is a set-on 
trimming. The trimming may consist of a 
knife-plaiting or a box-plaiting of silk—these 
plaitings are especially pretty if stitched 
through the centre to form ruchings—or a 
puffed quilling. These plaitings and quill- 
ings, made of silk, are oftef used as a 
trimming for gowns of both silk and the light- 
weight woolen goods; they are extremely light 
and will not pull the material nor mar the 
shape of the skirt. . The same trimming may 
be repeated with good effect upon the bodice. 


DESIGN shown in this issue of THE 

JOURNAL, on the page called ‘‘ The New 
Empire Clothes,’’ would make a pretty wed- 
ding gown for a spring or summer bride 
(pattern No. 2327). This design would be 
equally pretty made in a crépe de chine with 
the band trimming of lace insertion (in the 
illustration given the gown is shown made 
of net with band trimmings of silk). Or 
the entire gown could be made of sprigged 
or flowered muslin with the bands of sheer 
batiste embroidery, which would make a 
charming and comparatively inexpensive 
gown. A gown of this character requires a 
foundation lining made on the same general 
lines as the gown—that is to say, the lining 
for the bodice should be short-waisted and the 
skirt foundation should be gored to fit up to 
the short bodice lining. There should al- 
ways be an interlining or covering to the silk 
foundation of either tulle or net. 


HE extreme sheerness and transparency of 

all the materials makes it apparent that 
clothes must be somewhat fluffy in their gen- 
eral style; the fluffy style must, however, fit 
in with rather smoother lines this season than 
usual. Ruffles are full, but for the most part 
they form a finish to flat bands of insertion 
or of some soft material. This is a favorite 
way of trimming the new organdies and lawns, 
although it is not an easy style to launder. 
All the fluffy trimming of a skirt is kept to the 
lower edge; skirts are smooth-fitting at the 
top. In many skirts of light cloth and silk 
the top is perfectly flat and smooth in the 
back with a habit fastening. 

Yokes of silk laces and fine all-over em- 
broidered batistes (some of them écru, and 
still further embroidered with tinsel thread) 
are much used on the dressier messaline and 
taffeta gowns and blouses. Adress of this 
kind would be a nice afternoon and best dress 
for the spring bride, and one that she could use 
in the autumn and winter for a house dress. 

In the matter of trimmings, things have 
been rather turned upside-down —for in- 
stance, many of the light-weight woolen ma- 
terials, made up into both costumes and 
bolero-and-skirt suits, are trimmed with the 
sheerest of French» Swiss embroideries. 
Sheer embroideries are combined with lace; 
narrow insertions of embroidery and lace 
edgings are used to form yokes, coat collars 
and the small, inset waistcoats, now so much 





used as a popular accessory to the short 
bolero. Oftena whole sleeve is made of alter- 
nate rows of Swiss insertion and ruffles of 
Valenciennes lace; of course, sleeves of this 
kind should be elbow or three-quarter length. 


MONG nice materials suitable for elderly 
women’s spring clothes are the new 
woolen worsteds. These goods are of a par- 
ticularly nice weight for either street or house 
gowns; they do not hold the dust, have a 


springy quality something like mohair, and | 


come in pretty, dark shades of gray which 
make up into useful shirtwaist suits. A 
model which has already been shown in THE 
JOURNAL, pattern No. 1892, would be suitable 
for the elderly woman, made in one of these 
materials. The scalloped edge should be 
bound with a darker slide of silk and the 
gown should be trimmed with silk-covered 
buttons to match. 

The small bolero and the coat with a short 
waist-line are not becoming to the elderly 
woman or to the woman who is inclined to be 


stout. For such women a longer coat, reaching | 


just to the hip-line and slightly fitted in at the 
under-arm seams, is preferable. Such a coat 
is not cut with the wide, loose-fitted back 
which younger, slimmer women can wear; it 
has more sections in the back and very often 
has two under-arm bodies; each front is cut 
in two sections in order to give two addi- 
tional long lines. The sleeves are short 


when the coat is made in the lighter-weight | 


materials. 


VERY nice and suitable little wrap for 

the elderly woman—as well as for her 
younger sister— would be a small cape like 
the model shown in this issue of THE JOURNAL 
on the page of ‘‘ Separate Small Wraps for 
Spring,’’ pattern No. 2323. This wrap may 
be.of the same material as the costume, and 
the quilling made of silk tocorrespond. The 
lining for such a wrap should be soft India 
or China silk in white or to match the mate- 
rial in color; This could also be used as a 
separate wrap to wear with white blouses and 
summer skirts. 

Almost every woman needs a long wrap 
for summer wear, one that will serve for 
traveling, and to slip on over her light gowns. 
Many of the new coats are made of wash ma- 
terials—the mercerized linens and cottons. 
Cotton poplin is a new fabric; coats are made 
of this material, trimmed with heavy em- 
broidered bands of linen, the embroidery 
being done in silk floss; sometimes the coats 
are trimmed with inlet insertion of droderie 
Anglaise. These coats are lined with pale- 
tinted silk. They are most useful garments 
and can go into the tub with the ordinary 
summer clothes. The sleeves of such coats 
should always be large enough to slip on 
easily over. other coat suits. 
also made of the new summer silks, espe- 
cially the pongees. A pongee coat is pretty 
made with ruffled shoulder capes, the ruffles 
being made of sheer linen or batiste, and the 
sleeves to be elbow length ruffled to match 
the capes. 


These coats are | 


OR a handstme, dressy coat, suitable for the | 


elderly woman, there is the three-quarter 
length, semi-fitting coat formed entirely of 
bands of passementerie or heavy thread lace. 
These bands can be alternated with folds of 
silk or the light, semi-transparent materials 
such as voile or grenadine. A coat of this 
kind should be made on a plain, perfectly 
fitting, circular model with a seam down the 
centre back. Pattern number 2328 (on the 
page of ‘‘ The New Empire Clothes’’), cut 
three-quarter length, will be found satisfactory. 


Lace may trim the sleeves, and flat, shaped | 


pieces of silk finish the neck. Of course a coat 
of this kind requires a mounting or lining of 
thin silk—but only across the top and in the 
sleeves, just enough to hold it in place. 

Small bias bands and ruffles are much used 
to trim both silk and linen clothes. 
are cut very small and more or less on the 
circular. These tiny circular ruffles are not 
only used to trim the edges of skirts but are 
also put on as a finish to the edges of box- 
plaits and side-plaits on shirtwaists. 
make a very simple, practical trimming for 
ginghams, linens and all summer wash 
clothes, not only for the grown-ups but also 
for the children. 
through the centré»so that? each edge may 
have a tiny curve and fullness in it. These 
folds give a much fuller look to the skirt than 
the ordinary old-fashioned bands put on and 
sewed down flat. 


They © 


Bias folds are stitched- 


Ruffles | 














Our Fashion Book and 


Samples are-Free 


to every woman who wishes to dress 
stylishly at moderate cost and without 
dressmaking worries. 


With the Fashion Book and Samples 
you can choose your style and material 
and express your own individual ideas as 
to how you wish your garment made. 


New York is the style centre of the 
country, and no matter what design you 
choose from our Fashion Book, you can be 
sure that it is an up-to-date New York 
model. 


The Samples we send you put you in 
touch with the largest and most varied 
stock of fabrics designed especially for this 
season’s wear. 


We guarantee to make you a 
garment which will fit and be- 
come you. If you are not satis- 
fied with it, send it back and we 
will refund your money. 


We can turn your Spring and Summer 
dressmaking into a real pleasure instead 
of a season of care and worry. 


Over 400,000 discriminatipg .women, 
many of whom were so difficult to fit that 
they could not be suited elsewhere, have 
found in our mail-order system a solution 
of all their dressmaking troubles. What 
we have done for them we certainly can 
do for you. 





Spring Suits 
‘Sner °4 to $2 


Our Spring Fashicn Book illustrates: 


New York 
Styles 


Shirt-Waist Suits, $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 to $25 
Silk Suits, ‘ $9.75 to $25 
Wash Suits (Cotton ond Linen) $4.00 to $15 
Separate Skirts, $3.50 to $15 
Silk Coats, $9.75 to $20 
Rain Coats,’ . $8.00 to $20 
Jackets and Coats, $5.75 to $15 


Also a full line of the new 
‘*Pony’’ Walking Suits, Sailor 
Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 


WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO 
ORDER ONLY. 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the U. S., which means a big saving to you 


We Send Free new Spring of oe United ouaees, ous 


New York Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing 
Suuple directions for taking measurements correctly ; also a 
assortment of Samples of the newest materials. Wri 
them by return mail. 


; you will receive 
National Cloak oak and Suit:Co. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Mail orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 Years 
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Separate Small Wraps for Spring 


2323 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


PRING has brought, among many charm- 

ing fashions, the welcome style of the 
separate small wrap. This little garment is 
not only serviceable —affording sufficient pro- 
tection against summer breezes—it is also 
becoming and dressy, and gives that little dis- 
tinction to the outdoor costume that appeals to 
so many women. Then, too, it may be made 
quite inexpensively, which will not detract from 
its popularity. Very little material is required 
in making it, and it is quite as pretty made 
‘¢all by itself’’ as when decorated with expen- 
sive trimming. 


ox 


One of the small silk wraps so popular this spring is 
illustrated on the left. 


©. 2323.— Patterns for this ladies’ circular 
shoulder cape can be supplied in three sizes : 
32, 36 and 40 inches bust measure. Price, includ- 
ing Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. Size 36 
requires 1% yards 22-inch, 1% yards 36-inch, or 1 
yard 44-inch material. Order by number, stating 
bust measure, from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Sx 


A dressy wrap, such as is shown on the right, need not 
match the costume; it is often of a contrasting color. 


O. 2316.— Patterns for this ladies’ wrap can be 

supplied in six sizes : 32-42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 36 requires 3% yards 22-inch, or 17% 
yards 44-inch material without nap; or 15% yards 
54-inch material with nap. Order by number, 
stating bust measure, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Inserted Designs for Lingerie Blouses 


Designs by H. C. Routery 


ERE is something entirely new which 
all women who make their own blouses 
will be glad to see—a pattern for in- 

serting lace in a design on a lingerie blouse. 
How many times the simple tucking is done 
successfully by the home dressmaker, but 
when it comes to inserting the lace—and 
this is a style that has been and will be most 
fashionable—it seems almost impossible to 
get it to lie straight and to make one side 
match the other. And then many a woman has 
only a vague idea in what design to make it. 
When she looks in the shop windows it seems 
but a simple thing to go home and put the 
lace in as it looked there, but when it comes 
to doing it that is another story. 

So here are some designs that come on 
tissue-paper with the designs printed in a thin 
line, that are simplicity itself to use. 

And now a few words on just how to do it. 
In the first place a pattern has been prepared, 





2350 


Equally Pretty on a Plain or a Tucked Blouse 
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A Simple but Effective Design 


No. 2344, of a plain blouse buttoned up the 
back, without tucks or embroidery, having 
elbow sleeves or a puff with high cuffs; this 
can be used when no tucks are wished, and 
again it allows for tucking the material in 
any way desired before cutting out the waist. 
In blouses of this description, however, full- 
ness is needed, as is seen on the central 
figure ‘below, which shows a plain waist 
tucked to suit individual taste, and also 
shows the lace applied. So when the goods 
are tucked lay the pattern on the material 
and cut out accordingly. 

Before using the pattern for inserting the 
lace, close the shoulder seams of the waist 
(not the under-arm seams), lay the waist out 
flat on a table and baste the paper design on 
the outside, being careful to have the shoulder 
lines over the shoulder seams of the waist. 
Baste the insertion in position over the design 
and stitch along the edges; or if it is made 





2344 2347 
The Lace Design Applied to a Tucked Blouse 


Noe: 2344.— Patterns for a shirtwaist, closed at the back, 
with full-length or elbow sleeves, without trimming or 
tucks, can be supplied in seven sizes: 32-44 inches bust 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- free. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 22-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, or 
1% yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stating bust 
measure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 
No. 2347 is a pattern for the bow-knot design shown. 


Drawings by Anna S. Hicks 


by hand sew carefully, then pull away the 
tissue-paper, slit the material under the cen- 
tre of the insertion, turn the edges back and 














stitch through again or hem invisibly. Be | 


particular to sew the outside edges first, to 
mitre carefully at the corners, and where the 
design is rounded to draw up the thread of 
the lace at the inside edge to make it lie 
smoothly. When the material is not to be 
cut away underneath, or in the case of 
braiding, sew one edge and pull away the 
tissue-paper before sewing the other edge in 
position, 

These designs are adaptable to many pur- 
poses and can be used as effectively in 
renovating an old waist that is already 
tucked as ina new one. Then, too, in a silk 
or cloth blouse the design may be followed in 
braid or trimming, enabling many women to 
make, with great ease and success, a most 
expensive-looking waist at small cost. 
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Turn the Insertion by Drawing Up the Thread 
in the Edge 
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A Good Design to Apply to a Tucked Yoke 





Patterns for these five inserting designs can be supplied in small, medium and large sizes: small size for 32 and 34 inches bust measure, 


medium for 36 and 38, and large for 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 


Price, 10 cents each, post-free. Order by number, stating 


size, from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Taffeta Silk Suit $8-75 
Panama Walking Skirt $5.00 
Tailor Made Suit $8-75 


HREE of this season's New York City styles. Send in 
your order at once for one or more of these garments. 
You will not be put to the e mse of one penny if they lo 
not please you, for after you have received them, examined 
them and tried them on, if they are not satisfactory to you in 
every detail, style, fit and value, you can return them to us 
at our expense and we will refund your money, including 
express charges both ways. The wonderful values which 
we give permits of our making this bold guarantee. 
or SUIT, state bust measure, waist measure and length 
of skirt in front. 
For SKIRT, waist measure and length in fr nt only. 
Write to-day for our new FREE Spring 
and Summer Catalogue. 


























= 
No. 69X250. A Silk Shirt L 
Waist Dress of rich heavy ‘ 
Taffeta in black, blue or an ex- 
quisite shade of dark pum. The 
Waist is made in front with a short bs 
scalloped yoke and the blouse part is [= 
made in a succession of plaits. Thebox | & 
plait front is adorned with braid orna- 
ments. New full sleeve with deep cuff, 
high stock collar. The skirt 
is made with full wide 
sweep, gored top, and 
flounce effect bottom, 
adorned by tiny cordings 
and outlined at top with 
scalloped edge, finished 
at bottom withhem and 
double sewed seams. 
An unparalleled value. 
Sizes 32 to 42 bust 
measure. Colors: 
The new exquisite 
shade of dark plum, 
navy blue or black. 


$8.75 
4 


aia 






































No. 79X200. Stylish 
ew Wi Skirt of 
Diack and bine Panama, 
gored top, very wide new 
circular flounce bottom. 
Flounce part joined to 
show scallop effect and 
trimmed with covered 
buttons. New style, 
shows beautiful 
swinging flare. 
Give length in 
frontand waist 


measure. 
> S $5.00 
CN ale 


No. 69 X 251. 
This Tailor Made 
Suit is of light 

weight Venetian 

Cloth. Mace with 
a jaunty new Eton 
jacket, very artistic- 
ally adorned with Mil- 
itary and soutache braid. 
The front shows a vest of 


4 j 


white broadcloth embroid- Tailor 
ered in colors, new three- ade 
pane sna sleeve with M 

deep cuff, turn over collar, Suit 
braid trimmed girdle. 

Lined throughout with Ne. 
satin serge. The Skirt . 

is made with the new 69X251 
circular gored side and 

doublebox plaited front, $ 75 
inverted plait back,fin- 8: 
ished with two inch — 
hem and all inside 

seams bound. A No 


Spring suit that is 
positively a mar- 
vel at the price. 
Sizes 32 to 42 
bust measure, 
Colors: Dark 
red, navy 

blue or 
black. 


og. $8.55 


69X2514. 
Same Suit 
with long 
sleeves 
and de- 
tachable 
cuffs. 


THE 616 STORE ACTY SUTSELY 
We have We 
i" SIEG RG ::... 
Houses SIXTH AVE. ' wenrsTs Agents 


NEW YORK CITY.RLY. 


























The most STAPLE inexpensive Half Wool Dress Fabric is 


DANISH CLOTH 


Retails at 15 cents per yard 
It gives universal satisfaction. It is suitable for 
school dresses, shirt waists, evening gowns, house 
dresses, etc., etc. 
‘The same fabric 36 inches wide is known as 


POPLAR CLOTH 


Retails at 25 cents per yard 
‘The Cream shade can be laundered. The Navy 
Blue (630) has a white selvage, is fast and will not 
crock. The Black is specially dyed and adrapz 
is also fast and will not crock. 
Lf you cannot secure these fabrics Jrom your 
home retailer, write us, and we will tell you 
how and where to get the goods. 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Bosten and New York MARK 
a 
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8.75 
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Stylish 
hkirt of 
Panama, 
wide new 
+ bottom. 
jvined to 
effect and 
) covered 
ew style, 
beautiful 
m fare. 
length in 
and waist 
easure. 


$5.00 





No. 
9X251A. 


Same Suit 
with long 
sleeves 
and de- 
tachable 
cuffs. 


$8.15 
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Violet cashmere is suggested for this street costume. 
with bands of moiré silk, a little waistcoat of Dresden silk 
and a chemisette and cuffs of lace. 
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The New Empire Clothes 
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N°: 2332.— Patterns for this bodice, with full-length 

or elbow sleeves, straight or pointed cuffs, and 
with or without the vest, can be supplied in six sizes: 
32-42 inches bust measure. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material without nap; or 
1% yards 54-inch material with nap. Order by number, 
stating bust measure, from the dealer in your own town ; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


O. 2333.— Patterns for this skirt in floor length, 

consisting of a two-piece circular foundation and 
a two-piece circular tunic or overskirt, can be sup- 
plied in six sizes: 22-32 inches waist measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 
requires 6% yards 36-inch, or 5% yards 44-inch mate- 
rial without nap; or 44% yards 54-inch material with 
nap. Order by number, stating waist measure, from 
the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


2329-2330 : — 


2332-2333 
Trim 


Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 
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Silk mull, all-over lace and lace frills combine to form a 
most attractive blouse. The shaped bands may be fagoted 
together, or a narrow beading may be inset. 


N2: 2331.— Patterns for this waist, closed at the 

back, with high or low neck and full-length or 
elbow sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 4% yards 22-inch, 
3 yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila- 
delphia. 


The gown shown on the left is of blue Louisine 
silk, trimmed with black velvet ribbon. A touch 
of color is added by the inset vest and revers of 
white silk embroidered in gold thread. 


O. 2329.— Patterns for this bolero jacket 
can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches 
bust measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 2 yards 
36-inch, or 1% yards 44-inch material without 
nap; or 1% yards 54-inch material with nap. 
Order by number, stating bust measure, from 
the dealer in your own town ; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


O. 2330.— Patterns for this Empire gown, 

closed at the back, with full-length or 
short sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes: 
32-42 inches bust measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 
requires 4% yards 36-inch, or 4% yards 44- 
inch material without nap; or 3% yards 54- 
inch material with nap. Order by number, 
stating bust measure, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


A suitable model to be developed in pongee, or in 
linen or cotton poplin for midsummer wear, is 
shown on the right. The trimming is of braid and 
the long tie of silk. 


N°: 2328.— Patterns for this Empire coat, in 

seven-eighths length, can be supplied 
in seven sizes: 32-44 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 36 requires 7% yards 22-inch, 7% 
yards 30-inch, or 4 yards 44-inch material 
without nap; or 3% yards 54-inch material 
with nap. Order by number, stating bust 
measure, from the dealer in your own town ; or 
write, inclosing the price, tothe Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





This graceful Empire gown is made of white net flowered 
in pink, and trimmed with bands of pale pink silk. The 
gown is mounted on white silk. 


N°: 2327.— Patterns for this shirred Empire gown, 

closed at the back, having full-length or short sleeves 
with or without the sleeve caps, and a five-gored skirt 
over a five-gored foundation skirt, can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, includin 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 74 
yards 36-inch, or 6% yards 44-inch material without 
nap; or 5% yards 54-inch material with nap; for founda- 
tion skirt and body lining, 8 yards 22-inch, or 4% yards 
36-inch lining. Order by number, stating bust meas- 
ure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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c) 


DO YOU 


EVER SO 


HAVE ANY 
TROUBLE WITH 


DRESS 
SHIELDS o 


ae Do they cause you discomfort? 
Is your waist ever spoiled? Do 
you heartily wish you could get along 
without them? 

You are wearing the wrong shields. 

You are wearing shields made for 
some other woman. 

While there is a shield made just 
for you. 


ao 


mH Just as much made for you as 
though you told us _ personally 
all about your shield troubles and 
we made an individual pair fo order. 


Kleinert makes many different 
kinds of shields—and there is a 
reason for every one. To get yours 
means shield satisfaction 
Sorever. 
The shields made for 
you are of just the proper 
size, just the proper 
weight, just the proper 
shape, and of just the material suited 
to your physical make-up. 


i 9 











= 











ee Now if you will merely go to the 


slight trouble of investigating this 
important matter you will have the 
assurance of real comfort, and the abso- 
lute guarantee that if the shields fail in 
their duty we will replace your waist. 


Go to your dry-goods store and 

ask for ‘‘Kleinert’s Dress Shield 
Book.’’ Read it carefully, then buy 
the shields that suz/ you. Or, write 
us, and we will send you the book 
free of charge. 


mi If you prefer you can learn by 
actual test in the fol- 

lowing manner: Write 
us what kind and size of 
shield you now wear, 
and if you prefer the 





regular shape or high paar 
point shape as illustrated SHAPE 


above. Enclose $1.00 
and we will send you four pairs of 
Kleinert’s Shields as follows: 


I pair Juno 
1 pair Olympia 


1 pair Double Gem 
I pair Swan 


When you have given each kind 
gg a thorough trial, write us which, 
in your opinion, is the best and why. 
On receipt of your letter, stating your 
preference, we will, as a mark of our 
appreciation for your trouble, send 
you without charge 


A Handsome Souvenir 


Your letter will not be published with- 
out express permission. 


KLEINEKT 


715 Broadway, New York 
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By Edith May Gardner 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


The Graduation Gown 


HILE it is often true that a schoolgirl 
W has not the time to make her own 
graduation frock, yet it is a subject of 
such vital interest to her that she likes ‘to 
“study the design and make suggestions dur- 
ing its development; and so some of my girls 
have written to me that a little assistance 
along these lines would be much appreciated. 
You want an effective but not elaborate de- 
sign for a dress of this kind, and, above all, 
serviceable both in material and in trimming 
—in other words, a frock that will prove a 
comfort to you all summer. Let us havea 
little chat about materials first. Many of the 
smart midsummer gowns will be of Japan or 
India silk, and made very simply, with full, 
shirred skirts, finished with several one-inch 
tucks around the bottom; the blouse being, 
for instance, a Mexican drawn-work pattern 
waist which has lost all of its shop appearance 
in the making, for the strips of silk between 
the rows of drawn-work have been tucked in 
tiny pin tucks by hand, giving a becom- 
ing fullness to the blouse; and the sleeve 
is shirred from the elbow to the shoulder 
on piping-cord, which may be let out 
when it is laundered. 

These silks are more serviceable than 
the average girl thinks. All that is 
necessary is care in washing them. Use 
warm water and white soap. Do not rub 
them hard, but rinse them well, never 
twisting the silk when wringing it. Use 
a rather diluted bluing-water, and hang 
it in the sun to dry. 

Do not allow it to become thoroughly 
dry, but iron it with a moderately warm 
iron while it is still damp. Your silk 
will riot stiffen and will keep white during 
several washings if treated in this manner. 


MONG white wash materials suitable 
for the frock illustrated are India 
linon, nainsook, batiste, plain and dotted 
Swiss; and still another material, which 
promises to be a favorite, is plain, fine 
Brussels net. Any of these materials, 
if made up with Valenciennes or fine 
Maltese insertion, would make a pretty 
and durable dress. 

Something which must be considered 
before I make the dress with you is the 
corset-cover and petticoat that will be 
worn under a frock of this kind. There 
is nothing that I can think of at present 
that looks worse, or that is seen more 
often, than a sheer blouse having a corset- 
cover under it that is not cut the same 
shape as the blouse at the shoulders and 
arm’s-eye; the corset-cover is invariably 
narrower, allowing the arm to show be- 
tween the arm’s-eye of the corset-cover 
and that of the outside blouse. Another 
faulty point that is a sister to this one is 
a petticoat that is just a little too short 
or too scant, robbing the entire gown of 
its chic appearance. 


ET us begin, therefore, with a good 
foundation, and the, results are sure 
to be very satisfactory. Have your pet- 
ticoat gored and neatly fitted around the 
hips, with the back shirred or plaited at 
the belt to prevent any unbecoming flat- 
ness. Unless the petticoat is made of 
fine material a narrow waistband will be 
less bulky than shirring strings. A full, 
gathered or circular flounce will give a 
graceful fullness about the foot, and do 
not forget that if a petticoat of this kind 
is to be starched at all by no means have 
it starched above the flounce; bear in 
mind always that this season’s skirts 
have a soft, clinging effect. Any fullness 
that there may be is limited to the bot- 
tom of the skirts. 

The petticoat is now ready to do its 
share in making a good-looking frock, 
if care is taken to have it just half an 
inch shorter than the outside skirt. 


HE corset-cover must be cut and fitted just 

as carefully as the outside blouse will be, 
especial attention being given to the height of 
the under-arm portion and the width of the 
shoulders. The ‘‘ width of the shoulders’’ 
may seem a queer term, especially if the 
corset-cover is a low-necked one and the 
shoulders consist only of little, beruffled 
straps; but so much the greater reason why 
those straps should be cut so as to form broad 
shoulders and arm’s-eyes where they should 
be, and not cut so as to fall in the centre of the 
shoulders. A pretty idea is tu have tiny little 
puffs set in as sleeves. These entirely over- 
come the ‘‘ parting company ’’ effect of the 
arm’s-eye of the blouse and that of its corset- 
cover dining. 

To have the corset-cover cut square at the 
neck, following the line of the blouse yoke, is 
effective for the model illustrated, having a 
dainty embroidered or lace beading finishing 
it atthis point. The tiny sleeves, or the arm’s- 
eyes if sleeves are not used, should be trimmed 
to correspond; and this should be the only 
trimming used, as any trimming in the body 
of the corset-cover would detract from the 
effect of the lace border used on the blouse. 


HE seams of the skirt are joined with in- 

sertion. This should be done by rolling 
the edges of the gores and overhanding the 
insertionto them. After this is done tuck the 
skirt around the top, and finish the placket. 
This, by-the-way, should receive the same 
attention as the placket of a cloth skirt — that 
is, an extension should be sewed on the left 
side and a facing put on the right side. This 
facing need not be sewed down flatly enough 
to show the stitches on the right side, but 
may be held in place nicely by hemming it so 
that the first tuck will hide thestitches. The 
skirt may then be arranged on the belt, and 
the flounce tucked and basted to it. It is 
then ready to be fitted, and any alteration in 
length should be made between the skirt and 
the flounce. The shape of the flounce should 
not be touched. If the skirt is short at the 
hips the flounce should be dropped at this 
point. Neither the lower edge of the flounce 
nor the top of the skirt should be changed in 


DRAWN BY ELIZABETH L. BURTON 
FROM DESIGN BY MISS GARDNER 


A Dainty Graduation Gown 


N?2: 2325.— Patterns for this girl’s waist closed at the back, 

with tucks or shirrings, and with full-length, three- 
quarter, elbow or short sleeves, can be supplied in four sizes: 
14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 16 years requires 3% yards 22-inch, 
2@ yards 36-inch, or 1% yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating both age and size of bust, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadeiphia. 


N°: 2326.— Patterns for this girl’s five-gored skirt, tucked 

or gathered at the top and lengthened by a six-gored 
flounce, can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 16 
years requires 7% yards 22-inch, 5% yards 36-inch, or 4% 
yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stating both age 
and size of hips, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


making alterations in length. When the de- 
sired length is obtained and the skirt hangs 
even the border of lace may be put on. 
Where the under strips of insertion cross in 
the border they should be cut away to keep 
the entire border symmetrical ; they should be 
overcast firmly on the selvedge edge, catching 
each thread of the crosswise mesh of the 
intersecting strip. The corners of the blocks 
must be mitred; to do this run the seam on 
the wrong side, trim it very closely, and over- 
hand it so finely that it will make a very small 
but firm seam. 


F THE insertion is put in by hand it should 
be basted in position through the centre, 
leaving its edges free. Cut the material one 
block at a time, and cut a quarter of an inch 
inside the insertion. This will give you suf- 
ficient material to roll, bringing it even with 
the edge of the insertion and keeping the 
border level. As soon as the material is cut, 
preparatory .to rollitg, the blocks begin to 
lose their shape; that is why it is difficult to 
cut it all and keep it even, but no trouble 
will be experienced if you do it one block at 
a time. 


If the insertion is put in by machine baste 
it carefully in place on both edges and stitch 
it so that the machine stitching will come just 
inside of the thread edge of the insertion. 
Cut the material away underneath, allowing 
just enough to turn back. Press it to keep it 
in place, mitre the corners neatly by hand and 
stitch along each edge again, keeping the 
right side of the skirt up, seeing that the 
turned-back edge is held in place by the sec- 
ond stitching, which should be as nearly on 
the first one as is possible to run it. 


HE skirt is now ready to have the belt 
stitched on and finished. The border in 
the blouse should be treated in a similar 
manner, but this will be much more easily 
handled than was the joining of the upper 
skirt and flounce together with their border. 
The tiny voke is tucked and joins the blouse 
with the insertion in a double block to corre- 
spond with the block trimming used in other 
places. The under-arm seams should be 
French seams. 

Make the sleeves with the seam a 
French seam, and after tucking the fitted 
portion and trimming it with insertion, 
join it to the cuffs, care being taken to 
have the fullness just as indicated in the 
pattern. This seam, too, may be made 
a French one if the material is fine 
enough to cause no bulkiness by so doing. 
Otherwise stitch a piece of narrow bias 
binding of fine lawn in the seam when 
the cuff and puff are joined and hem it 
down, making a narrow and neat binding. 
The sleeve may then be basted in, and, 








if satisfactory when fitted, baste a piece | 
of the same binding on the waist side of | 


the arm’s-eye, 
is stitched in it will be held with that 
stitching. Remove all bastings and hem 
the binding down on the machine, stitch- 
ing on the sleeve side of the arm’s-eye. 
This makes the seam durable as well as 
neatly finished. 


HERE are a few things that will save 
you considerable trouble if a little 
attention is given them in the beginning. 
One especially comes to my mind — that 
is, the way to remove bastings. Never 


pull a basting thread any distance through | 


fine material, but cut it at short intervals, 
and, above all, look for the knots, 
just a little pull often forces the knot 
through the material, leaving a small but 
untidy hole. Another thing to bear in 
mind is that two shirrings are better 
than one at the top of skirts (when they 
are gathered), at the lower edges of the 
blouse and sleeve puffs, and especially 
at the top of the sleeves. Above all, do 
not allow the girdle to spoil the frock; it 
often does so, as it is hard to select a 


so that when the sleeve | 


for | 


girdle that is becoming to the average | 


girl of this age, for she is invariably 
short-waisted. The most girlish and 
best-looking thing is a simple sash of 
very soft ribbon; use messaline or Loui- 
sine ribbon and put it around the waist 
twice—that is, start with the centre of 
the sash in the centre back, bringing the 
two ends forward and back again and 
tying them in a small double bow with 
two ends, one about half a yard long and 
the other long enough to touch the lace 
border in the skirt. A sash of this kind 
should be pressed after each time it is 
used. 


F SOME of my readers desire a frock 
of this design, but not for use as a 
graduation dress, and would prefer one 
not all white, I cannot recommend any- 
thing better than the dainty Scotch dimi- 
ties. Select one with a tiny pattern or 
dot, and wear it with a sash of the same 
tint, or a black velvet girdle. 
Another economical idea, if one finds 
lace insertion too expensive for a dimity, 
is to use plain net footing. This will wear 
well; it comes in several widths, and is quite 
a little less expensive than a good Valen- 
ciennes lace would be. 

Still another way to use this net footing is 
to set itin in little puffings. This should be 
done by drawing the thread on both edges of 
the footing. You will find that it has a sim- 
ilar edge to that always found on Valenciennes 
insertion or lace. 


F SOMETHING decidedly new is desired 

for a frock of this kind made in one of 
the new mulls or organdies with a Jacquard 
effect, use the plain footing and have tiny 
rosettes of soft baby-ribbon the same shades 
as the flowers in the material. These should 
be put on in single or double rows according 
to the width of the net footing used, and 
spaced at intervals of about an inch anda 
half, alternating the colors. 

If the design is carried out in a plain 
Brussels net the border where the flounce 
joins the skirt may be outlined with shirred 
ribbon, turning the corners in a curlicue, 
using one-inch ribbon on the skirt and half- 
inch ribbon on the blouse. 











Price $1.00 


Study the Outline 


Follow the line of beauty begin- 
ning under the arm, sweeping into 
the waist line and rounding out the 
hip with asymmetrical curve. Now 
consider that this garment is as soft 
and flexible as your undervest and 
you will understand the unity of 
beauty and health as exemplified in 


FERRIS 


GOOD SENSE 


WAISTS 


Do not say it would not look as 
well on you, because it would. No 
matter what your size or form, 
there 1s a Ferris Waist that will fit 
you as well as this waist fils this 
model. \t is simply a matter of 
getting the right waist. After you 
get it no amount of persuasion 
could induce you to again endure 
the torture of a corset. Ask the 
saleswoman about it. 


Style 220 

































Style 223 
Price $1.00 














Young ladies 
12 to 17 years. 
Fine quality 
satteen. 
Button front, 
laced back. 
Sizes 
19 to 28 inches. 
White 
and Drab. 










Style 525 
Price $1.00 


Single ply. 










Fine quality 
bone buttons. 





Sizes 
19 to 30 inches. 


White only. 


Stile 903 
x. LN. 
Price $3.00 
















Equipoise Waist. 


Ladies’, 
extra low neck. 


Trimmed with 
Hamburg. 


Pearl buttons. 


Sizes 
21 to 34 inches. 


White only. 








Ferris Waists are sold by leading dealers. 
None genuine without the name in red, 
Send for the Ferris Book free. 
We fully guarantee all Ferris Good hs 
and Equipoise Waists and will exchan 
without charge any waist found to be 
fective in either material or workshasship. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
341 Broadway, New York 
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The Business Girl's Spring Clothes 


Designs and Drawings by Katherine Vaughan Holden rc 


Beaut ful 
Petticoats 


Heatherbloom 


The New Fabric 


Heatherbloom, the latest and 
most perfect fabric to take the 
lace of silk, is now obtainable 
in beautiful ready-made petti- 
coats in 50 shades to match any 
shade in dress goods. Just the 
weight for your spring and sum- 
mer gown. Ask your dealer to 
show you the dainty garments 
made of this charming goods. 
They bear remarkably close re- 
semblance to genuine silk that 
costs four times as much ; possess 
the same lustre and ‘swish’? ; 
will outwear the dress. The 
Heatherbloom trade-mark is 
stitched in the waistband. Price, 

$2.00 each and upward. 











TAFFETA 


by the yard, comes in over 150 shades, and is a 
success in place of silk for linings, petticoats, under- 
slips, dropskirts. It does not split nor crack, has the 
silk finish, and rustle, costs one-fourtii as much, and 
possesses incredible durability. 36 inches wide, 
35 cents a yard at all lining counters. 





2338 Look for the Heatherbloom trade mark on the 
Pe selvage of the goods and avoid inferior imitations 
ht iad Unreservedly endorsed and recommended b 
2339 Mrs. Osborn. 
This model may be developed in medium-weight } If you have any trouble in securing Heatherbloom 
linen, mercerized cotton or taffeta. The waist 4 ag vo oe aay anaes Petticoats from your 
P s : cealer, senc us ms 
depends for ornament upon the design and the Chiffon voile, chiffon taffeta or any of the soft name and we will OM 
careful stitching. silks or satins may be used for this waist, with a see that you are B 
yoke of baby Irish lace. promptly supplied. H 
O. 2338 — Patterns for this back-closing } m4 sain HEAT! 
shirtwaist with full-length or elbow O. 2339.— Patterns for this waist with full- ~ we Ay : ; 
* . a 1 y 3 y ; r 
sleeves, and with or without the yoke, can be length or elbow sleeves can be supplied in semen tes a ne 
supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust meas- six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, 
ure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. A. G. HYDE & SONS 
post-free. Size 36 requires 37s yards 22-inch, Size 36 requires 4/8 yards 22-inch, 3 yards 361-363 Broadway, New York City 


36-inch, or 24 yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating bust measure, from the 
ure, from the dealer in your own town; or dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bu- the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
reau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 2334-2335 Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Materials suitable for this model are many. A tropical | as on ctates 


serge in blue will stand much wear and all kinds of 


3% yards 27-inch, or 2'% yards 36-inch ma 
terial. Order by number, stating bust meas- 








weather, and will give satisfaction generally. that Banzai Silk shall be worn 
ata resee _ for Spring and Summer dresses, 


plied in seven sizes: 32-44 inches bust measure. 


Price, including Guide Chart, 15 cents, post-free. and for evening gowns. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards 22-inch, 1% yards 36- e . : . 
py dt ge get Banzai Silk in the plain and 
seer aes eat oe cee ee oe Ge, fancy weave is the sheerest 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, ° @ ° ° 
Philadelphia, and most brilliant silk fabric 
IN“ ciocs shdet having cioculor sites con be Sep- woven. It is always put up in 

light blue wrappers, with the 

word Banzai Silk on it in 

Japanese characters. 

Banzai Silk comesinall &, | 

the newest shades, deli- | 


plied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. 
cate tints of heliotrope, ff 
» 


uae eee 





ot 
Any soft and supple material, such as cashmere, veil- 


ing, wool batiste or a light novelty goods, will be 
excellent for the gown shown on the left. 


Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 24 requires 74 yards 22-inch, 454 yards 36- 
inch, or 3% yards 44-inch material without nap ; 
or 3% yards 54-inch material with nap. Order by 
number, stating waist measure, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 
violet, and so forth, as well 
as the standard shades of pink, 
blue, black and white, now 
making such a success in Paris. 
Banzai Silk can be bought 
at the wash goods departments 
of the leading stores in the 
country. Price is soc. a yard 
for 27 inches and 75¢c. for 45 


inches. 


If your dealer does not have BANZAI SILK, make him write 
to BURTON Bros. & CO., OF NEW YORK, for a sample card. 


O. 2340.— Patterns for this bodice closed at the 

back, with full-length or elbow sleeves, can 
be supplied in six sizes : 32-42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 36 requires 5% yards 22-inch, 
3% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating bust measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write. inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


O. 2341.— Patterns for this seven-gored skirt 

in short sweep or floor-length, tucked or gath- 
ered at the top, can be supplied in five sizes: 
22-30 inches waist measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 
9% yards 22-inch, 6% yards 36-inch, or 4% yards 
44-inch material. Order by number, stating waist 
measure, from the dealer in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


ox 





eer 














The simple gown illustrated on the right may be made 
of cashmere, voile or a very light-weight serge. With 
it is worn a linen collar and an effective tie. 


Established 1880 


Dress Skirts 


DROP SKIRTS 
or PETTICOATS 


Made to Order 


Skirts — Plaited or cut seamed 
and Plaited from your material. ~ 

Mail orders our specialty. 
Every design of Plaiting. Write 
for Circulars and Price List. 


No matter where you are, you are 
near enough to have us do your work: » 








O. 2336.— Patterns for this shirtwaist closing 

at the side-front can be supplied in seven 
sizes: 32-44 inches bust measure. Price, includ- 
ing Guide-Chart, 15 ‘cents, post-free. Size 36 
requires 4% yards 22-inch, 258 yards 36-inch, or 
2 yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stat- 
ing bust measure, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


N°: 2337.— Patterns for this three-piece circular 
skirt in floor or walking length can be sup- 
plied in six sizes: 22-32 inches waist measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 24 —- 7% yards 22-inch, 45 —_ 36- 
inch, or 44% yards 44-inch material. rder by 
number, stating waist measure, from the dealer in BRUCE PLAITING COMPANY 
. your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to . , INCORPORATED 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Telephone 2627 Gramercy. 37 West 2ist St., New York. 
Philadelphia, 2336-2337 
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HIS is a 
question 
that troub- 


les every woman more or less when she is con- 
fronted by old clothes and new styles! Now 
I am going to show you how well the designs 
on this page may be adapted to ‘‘ made-overs.”’ 
Let us begin with skirt number I914. 
This is a splendid pattern by which to re- 
model an old skirt, as it so readily adapts 
itself to a combination of two materials: 
voile and taffeta, for instance; grenadine 
and taffeta; grenadine and voile, or fou- 
lard and voile. 


Possibly you have in ruffle cut circular could ery? You could add 
your wardrobe two old skirts be added at the deep cuffs to your old 
which may be combined satis- lower edge of the’ sleeves and a stock- 
factorily. As long as the two skirt;thisisagood collar to match the 


materials are of the same color 
great liberty may be taken with 
this design; but when plain ma- 
terial is to be combined with 
figured it is necessary to use 
one material for all the long 
lines, and the other for the set- 
in, plaited sections. It would 
never do to alternate two dif- 
ferent colors in the long gores, 
but any combination all black 
or of all one color could be 
arranged with the short panels 
and plaits of one material, 


} ‘ ; nished us exclusively each month by one of the 
such as taffeta, and the long ation is our old friend pest known designers of gowns in paris. From 
panels of another meteriel—~ —the shirtwaist sleeve of | these designs, which cost us $25.00 each, we im- 


voile, for instance. This skirt 
design lends itself admirably to 
the task of adding to a scant 
skirt the needed fashionable 
fullness. Thesame pattern can 
be used for the alteration of the 
summer linens and ginghams, 
where even greater liberty can 
be taken with the combinations. 
Panels could be braided or made 
entirely of another material, as, 
for instance, plain chambray 
could be combined with linen, 
or organdy with flowered dimity. 


HEN there is the young girl’s 

coat and skirtsuit— numbers 
2190, 2191. ITamsureevery girl 
has left over some sort of half- 
worn coat and skirt suit with 
which she is not altogether satis- 
fied this spring. This design 
offers a good foundation for 
alteration plans. Now suppose 
you want to fix over a blue serge suit: you 
could freshen up the coat by adding velvet 
cuffs and collar, and the cross straps, as well 
as the straps on the skirt, could be made of 
a small checked material—blue and white, 
for instance. A small red and white check 
would be pretty on a brown suit. Suppose 


you have a coat in one of the écru shades of 
straps of braid, with the turn- 
with 


covert cloth; 


over collar braided narrow soutache 





To Combine Two Old Skirts 


QO. 1914.—Twelve-gored skirt in floor or 
walking length, in five sizes : 22-30 inches 
waist measure. 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Illustrated by Anna W. Speakman 


very satisfactory design by which to alter an 
outgrown or partially-faded gingham or linen 
suit. The bands could be of plain cham- 
bray, and could be used between gores to 
give added fullness to the skirt. The set-on, 
stitched band at the lower edge of the skirt 
suggests a successful way to lengthen it— 
much better than by a set-on yoke at. the 
top, as the latter method is very apt to make 
the skirt narrow and 
skimpy-looking over 
the hips. Instead of a 
stitched band, a small 












































idea to use for thin 
material or an un- 
lined skirt. 


Cae N DESIGN num- 
as ber 2133 there 
are lots of possi- 
bilities for making 
over long coats into 


Price, 15 cents, post-free. 


short ones; and you 
can now utilize that 
long black silk wrap 
that you have had on 
your hands for the past 
two or three years! 
Then, too, you could 
use up black silk 
skirts nicely in this 
new-style coat which, “ia 
A Made-Over Suit 
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HERE is an idea in shirtwaist number 2206 

which can be used in remodeling many an 
old bodice—an old bodice or blouse which | 
is plaited in at the | 
shoulders and which 
has become too small 
or too tight or needs 
freshening up. Now 
wouldn’t it do to in- 
sert in the front of 
such a blouse a vest 
or plastron of net, all- 
over lace or embroid- 














vest. If your blouse 
is of silk you could 
use silk muslin or 
mull for the vest. If 
it is an old, outgrown 
linen or cotton shirt- 
waist the vest could 
be made from a collec- 
tion of old edgings and insertions, cut from 
summer clothes of bygone 
days, combined with 
strips of the material. 


This will Solve the 
Sleeve Problem 


0. 1965.—Dress 

sleeves, in three 
sizes, small, medium 
and large. Price, 10 
cents, post-free. 





AST of all for consider- 


How shall we | 
alter it into this year’s 
fashion? Sleeve pattern 
number 1965 will, I am 
sure, help many women 
to solve this difficulty. 
If your last year’s sleeves 
are of the loose, leg-of- 
mutton variety—full at 
the armhole— you can 
hold the fullness into bet- 
ter shape by shirring it 
at the top. The sleeve 
can be cut at the elbow 
and a deep cuff added 


last year! 











Belding Bros. & Co. 


will furnish 


Without Cost 


the pattern for this 
Exquisite Parisian Gown 








Style 124 
Two-Piece Princess Frock 











This is one of the many costumes which are fur- 


mediately make up patterns and have them ready 
for delivery within 30 days to users of 


Belding Bros. & Co. asc, Silks 


These Parisian Patterns are one year in advance 
of the stock patterns sold by stores; contain a 
complete lesson covering all details of making 
gown. The stamping and instructions on our pat- 
terns are so simple and piain that a child can make 
the garment. Give amount and kind of materials 
and lesson chart showing colors. Nothing like 
them ever offered the public before. ‘The greatest 
aid to up-to-date dressmakers. 


How to Get These Paris Patterns 


We will send you by mail, one of these patterns 
in exchange for 5 empty Belding spools or 12 
Belding embroidery silk tags, no money being re- 
quired whatever except 10 cents in stamps or coin 
to pay Sor posting and mailing the pattern. 

f your dealer does not carry our goods and you 
are unable to get them in your city, send his name 
with your address and 10 cents designating whether 
you want Waist, Morning, Evening or Street Gown, 
also Misses, and we will supply you with the first 
pattern for your information and see that you are 

supplied with our goods. 
Silk 


Belding Bros. & Co., Manufacturers 


502-506 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


We will accept Belding, Paul & Co. and Carlson, Currier Co. 
spools or embroidery silk tags in exchange for these patterns. 

Just Out— Our quarterly “Fashion Book,’ showing 
early Spring and Summer designs, sent free upon receipt of 
2c stamp for mailing. From this book you can select any 
patterns desired. 


At Request 


The manufacturers of Banzai 














braid, would after you have grown : 

freshen it up accustomed to its short that Has Style Silk, as well as the manufactur- 
considerably. waist and its full skirt NO. 2190.—Gir!’s jacket, ers of the other leading dress 
The small portion, you will find in five sizes: 12, 14, 

white finish a becoming, comforta- 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, 


at the neck 
looks pretty 
and spring- 












Where Inset Embroidery is Used 


QO. 1840.— Box-plaited shirt- 

waist with full or three- 
quarter-length sleeves, in six 
sizes : 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 15 cents, post-free. 


like; this is made of a nar- 
row fold of linen or duck 
stitched into the coat so that 
it can be easily removed and 
laundered. 


Extra Fullness Secured 


15 cents, post-free. 


O. 2191.— Girl’s,_eight- 

gored skirt, in five 
sizes; 12, 14, 16, 17 and 
18 years. Price, 15 cents, 
post-free. 


ble and cool style for 
an unlined summer 
coat. It would be so 
easy to cut 
the old coat 
off under 
the arms and across the back and 
to add a box-plaited skirt portion. 


ATTERN number 1840 is 

a good one for remodel- 
ing all kinds of blouses— 
silk, cotton and linen. Now 
suppose you have a silk 
blouse you want to renovate, 
wouldn’t this be a good sug- 
gestion? Put on sham plaits 
of either voile or the same 
material—if you have any 
left—and add strips of em- 
broidery or lace insertion. 
Suppose your silk waist is 
without any fullness— faded 
or worn—you think it is 
almost useless; these soft 
box-plaits will almost cover 
the silk foundation, and you 
could make the entire sleeves 
of the new material, as in 
many of the new clothes the 
sleeves correspond with the 
trimming of the costume. 
This same idea could be 
used in remodeling wash 
blouses. In this case it would 








An Old Jacket Cut to Follow the Empire Style 
O. 2133.— Empire coat, in six sizes: 32-42 inches 
bust measure. Price, 15 cents, post-free. 


made of plain material, laid in tucks, or of 
insertions of lace. Some sleeves in the leg- 


of-mutton style can be altered without cutting | 


off at the elbow; both ways are provided for | 
in pattern number 1965. | 

It is well worth while to alter your sleeves, 
for no part of the costume changes in style so 
quickly and radically as the sleeve, and an 
old-fashioned sleeve often causes an other- 
wise good-looking waist to look out-of-date. 
This season the shoulders of shirtwaists and 
blouses are not as deep as they have been, 


fabrics, strongly recommend 


their customers to line their 
dresses with Samson Silk, and 
to use Samson Silk for a foun- 
dation for all sheer fabrics 
which will be in demand for 
this Spring. The use of 
Samson Silk will make the 
dress wear longer and give 
better satisfaction. 

Samson Silk can be bought in all 


the new fashionable shades at the 
lining departments and the price is 
only 5§8c. a yard. 


When You Buy a Rain Coat 
Rainy Day Suit, Skirt or the cloth 


insist on having the genuine 
a. On Yo. 


which hasthis 
circular trade-mark Ls= \ 
gemees on the back of the 


cloth. uarantees that “Rain Will 
Neither wo fer Spot It.” Postal will bring booklet. 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO., 71 Grand Street, NEW YORK 

















The 





_\) 





not be necessary to use lace 
or embroidery between the 
plaits unless you wished to; 
you could substitute fagot- 
stitched bands. 


so it is necessary to shorten the shoulder-line 
somewhat before putting in the modernized 
sleeve. It requires but little time and ex- 
pense to remodel an old sleeve into the fash- 
ionable three-quarter or short length. 


by a Plastron 





Plain bands on a checked 
suit would be very good- 
looking, and braid could 
always be used. This is a 





O. 2206.— Side - closing shirt- 

waist, in six sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 
cents, post-free. 





RE 

mae x, — Handkerchiefs 
: : ‘ at Factory Prices 

Jl Women's soft bleach, All-Linen 









for nth ‘/ {nitial Handkerchiefs, like cut, in all 
Samples cna Y ae tg re for B1. i eer li 
: . : : . : 7 / rth $1 teat ains in n nen 
Patterns for any of the designs shown on this page can be supplied. Order by number, stating size, from the dealer in your own Price List | \/ handkerchicts, Ref Citisens' Nat Bk, Balt. 











town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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Shirtwaists for Girls 


2319 
This girlish model is worn with a dickey 
and tie. 


N°: 2319.— Patterns for this girl’s 
shirtwaist with removable chemi- 


} sette can be supplied in four sizes: 


14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, in- 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 16 years requires 4% 
yards 22-inch, 24 yards 36-inch, or 
2% yards 42-inch material. Order 
by number, stating both age and size 
of bust, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


An attractive design for a madras, linen 
or pongee waist is shown below. 


N?: 2317.— Patterns for this girl’s 

shirtwaist, with or without the 
front yokes and with plain or fancy 
cuffs, can be supplied in four sizes: 
14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, in- 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 16 years requires 44% 
yards 22-inch, 242 yards 36-inch, or 
2% yards 42-inch material. Order 
by number, stating both age and size 
of bust, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 


2321 


A blouse like this, of plain and embroidered batiste and tiny frills, is very 
pretty to be worn in the afternoon, 


O. 2321.— Patterns for this girl’s waist, closed at the back, with 

full-length or short sleeves, can be supplied in four sizes: 14, 16, 

17 and 18 years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 

Size 16 years requires 244 yards 36-inch, or 15 yards 42-inch material. 

Order by number, stating both age and size of bust, from the dealer in 

your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 







2320 


Easily laundered and trim-looking 
—a favorite for morning wear. 


O. 2320.—Patterns for this 

girl’s shirtwaist with 
shaped centre section or box- 
plait can.be supplied in four 
sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 16 
years requires 4 yards 22-inch, 
2% yards 36-inch, or 2 yards 
42-inch material. Order by 
number, stating both age and 
size of bust, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pat- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 





A waist of good style, finished becomingly 
with collars of embroidery. 


N?2: 2322.— Patterns for this girl’s 

shirtwaist with two styles of 
sleeves can be supplied in four sizes: 
14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, in- 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 16 years requires 4 yards 
22-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, or 1% 
yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating both age and size of 
bust, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


The shirtwaist shown below, if made of lawn 
simply tucked, will be most serviceable, 


N°: 2318.— Patterns for this girl’s 

shirtwaist with tucked or plain 
cuffs can be supplied in four sizes: 
14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Price, in- 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 16 years requires 3% 
yards 22-inch, 24 yards 36-inch, or 
1% yards 42-inch material. Order 
by number, stating both age and size 
of bust, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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STOUT WOMEN WEAR 
G29 SELF REDUCING 


Stout women 
have at last 
found what 
they have been 
looking for— 


A Corset 
That 
Actually 
Reduces the 
Figure 
Without the 
Slightest 
Discomfort. 


The enormous 
sale of the 
New Nemo Self- 
Reducing Cor- 
set with Relief 
Strap, introduced 
last September, 
proves this. 


TS ingenious devices produce re- 
sults not heretofore possible in 
other corsets. It gives perfect sym- 

metrical proportions, and reduces the 
abdomen so effectively that when worn 
the first time the skirt has to be taken 
in from four to five inches. This 


New Nemo 


Self-Reducing Corset 


is a great improvement over the old one, of 
which 2,000,000 pairs were sold in eight years. 
It retains the original ‘‘ Self-Reducing Idea,” 
to which has been added—the New Relief 
Strap, the New Graduated Front Steel and the 
New Double Garter Attachment. These pat- 
ented features are simply invaluable to women 
who are physically weak and to those who 
stand or walk a great deal. 

Wear this corset. It isso telling in its results 
and so inexpensive in price that it appeals at 
once to the common-sense of the stout woman. 


Model No. 312 for the tall stout woman. 
Model No. 314 for the short stout woman. 


Made in Coutil and Batiste, sizes 20 to 36. 


Price $3.00 


For sale nearly everywhere that corsets are sold. 
Ask your dealer ; if he cannot supply you, send 
us three dollars, state your size, and we will 
forward the corset to you, charges prepaid. 








Kops Bros., Mfrs. , 35 West Third St., New York 





































NOVEN 


THE NEWEST UNE 
Reduces the — Line 
Has no Vent 


The only petticoat 
that sets close to 
the figure without 
awrinkle. Fully 
patented. 


ight Colors to Match 
our Spring Gown 
Any color sent 
anywhere postpaid 
for $2.50 (other 
grades $1 to $5). Sell- 
ing by thousands in the 
leading stores, wherever 

























shown. It has full, flaring Price 
ruffles of Heatherbloom 

from knee down, with a x 50 
knitted jersey fabric to 

that clings closely an 

beautifully tothefigure, delivered 















lugs waist snugly, 
having no vent to 
gape or overlap. 
The waistband 
is of guar- 
anteed 
elastic, 
which 
admits of 
slipping on 
over the head 
and then closes into 
and reduces the waist line. 
Ideal for clinging gowns, the 

symmetry of which all other petticoats destroy. 
State size of waist and length—and if your dealer 
hasn’t Nevent Petticoat in stock it will be sent 
anywhere, postpaid, for $2.50. Silk Ruffle $6.00. 


(Leading dealer in every town wanted as agent 
on special proposition.) Send for booklet. 


Greenwald Bros., 315 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Shirt Waists 


NEW YORK’S MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


THE newest, best, prettiest, most stylish waists at bargain 

prices— that’s what we have succeeded in making. We 
have for years been recognized as a leading Shirt Waist 
house and this Spring in order to more closely follow the 
popular demand for our waists we are giving our whole atten- 
tion to only four departments — Shirt Waists, Muslin Under- 
wear, Separate Skirts and Petticoats. 

Every waist we make has a distinct character. Our lingerie 
and other styles are beautiful models. We make waists in 
Lace; Net; Japanese, Chiffon Taffeta and Messaline Silks; 
fine quality lawn, batiste and India Linon. 

We bought most of our materials before the recent advance 
and so shall continue to sell at our 
although others have raised their prices as the cost of materials 
advanced. We shall continue to lead the way in low prices 
on strictly good quality goods. Get our 


Shirt Waist Catalog 


It illustrates every style— gives full description of each 
waist and as fully illustrates our Muslin Underwear, 
Skirts and Petticoats. We do not handle any.“ trashy”. 
grade of goods, but we have good quality Shirt Waists, 
exactly as described, from $1.00 to $10.50, and you always 
have Our guarantee to your money if you are not 
entirely satisfied. Get the Catalog now. 


FRANK & CUMMINGS CO., 5 East 17th Street, N.Y. 






























































































Your Children’s Comfort 


depends much on the stockings you buy 
for them — poor stockings quickly wear 
through at knee, toe and heel, much to the 
children's discomfort and your annoyance 
and expeuse. 

To meet your children’s needs, Black Cat 
Stockings are made with extra strength, 
double twist yarn and triple knees, toes and 
heels; wearing like leather — yet elastic, 
not stiff. The dye is absolutely fast black. 


Black Cat 
Stockings 


are sold by all leading dealers at very pop- 
ular prices, under our pantie guarantee 
of absolute satisfaction. 
Style No. 15 for boys —triple knees, double 
heels and toes—regular “leather stockings.” 
Style No. 10 for girls—lighter than No. 
15, but exceedingly firm and durable. 


Style No. 30 for girls — very fine dressy 
hose of exceptional value. 


All 25c 
the Pair 


If your dealer does not 
sell Hlack Cat Hosiery, 
send us your order, stating 
style, size and enclosing 
price of hose desired. We 
pay delivery charges 

Catalogue free. 


Chicago-Kenosha 
Hosiery Co. 
Kenosha, 


Wisconsin. 
















Trade 
Mark 
Superba 


how to get it. 





Makers of the Celebrated 


College Brand Taffetas 


ip pe 
Woven in Selvage. 


The Best Yard Wide Satin made 
All silk and pure dye. 


Warranted and will 
wear. Itisa soft liberty 
finish tailor’s satin 
made expressly for 
lining ladies’ garments. 
If your dry goods or lining 


stores do not have it, write 
us and we will tell you 


Cumner, Jones & Co. 
90 Chauncey St., Boston, Mass. 


“* Vassar,’’ “‘ Wellesley,’’ ‘‘ Radcliffe.” 















A Perfect Figure Guaranteed 


To every lady who wears a 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


Ladies who have worn this garment are 
anxious to testify to its merits. The illus- 
trations tell what space does not allow us 
to print. The Back View shows the man- 
ner of adjustment; try the position. It will 
naturally throw your chest forward, 
shoulders back and cause you to stand 
erect—thus 
broadening 
the chest, 
expanding 
the lungs 
andstrength- ‘\4% 
ening the heart 
and stomach. 


$1.00 Weegli 

















isfactory substitutes. The 
on every garment. 
ply you order direct. 
ment is guaranteed. 
High and Low bust. 


Grade, $1.50; Medium, 
Postage Prepaid. 


No Hooks 
No Clasps 
No Eyelets 
No Strings 
No Heavy 
Steels 


$1.50 s5¥,¥o°% SAHLIN 


It is your protection against unsat- 


name 


If he cannot sup- 

Every gar- 
Two styles, 
Made in Cor- 
set Satteen, White, Drab or Black, 
also White Summer Netting. 


Best 


$1.00. 
Give bust and 
waist measure and length of waist 
from arm pit to waist line. Write to- 
day for Fashion Catalog. FREE. 


THE SAHLIN 00., 1326 Wabash Ave. Chicago 





Engraved Wedding Invitations 


100 Engraved Invitations, in Round Hand Scri sit, 
100 Engraved a in Round Han Script, - . 
undreds, per 100, $2.50. 


| 4 


To introduce our Mail Order Department we make the Special 


bf 


$1.10. of wedding 


wed Visiting Cards, 100 a in script an and Plate, 
a 





pay ag We prepay all express charges. 
BICKNELL & CO., : 





ae 


78 State Street; Chicago: 








Designs by Mrs. Ralston. 


A stylish little guimpe dress. 
over the shoulders are a pretty novelty. 


For Little Men and Women 





Here is a very stylish suit made of blue linen with 
trimmings of white piqué. 


O. 1670.— Patterns for this little boy’s suit with 
knickerbocker trousers can*be supplied in 
three sizes: 3, 4 and 5 years. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 4 years 
requires 454 yards 27-inch, 373 yards 36-inch, or 
3 yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stat- 
ing age, breast measurement and length of b..ck, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclos- 
ing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





N?: 2324.— Patterns for this girl’s and little 

girl’s guimpe dress, with bishop or puff sleeves, 
can be supplied in five sizes: 4tol2 years. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
8 years for dress requires 47% yards 27-inch, 3% 
yards 36-inch, or 3 yards 44-inch material; for 
guimpe, 2 yards 27-inch, or 1% yards 36-inch 
material. Order by number, stating age, breast 
measurement and length of back, from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 





This little box-plaited dress worn with a guimpe is a 
simple and very useful model. 


N?: 1868.— Patterns for this little girl’s dress, 

with or without guimpe, can be supplied in 
three sizes: 4, 6 and 8 years. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 6 years re- 
quires 5 yards 27-inch, 3% yards 36-inch, or 3% 
yards 42-inch material, and 14 yards 36-inch ma- 
terial for guimpe. Order by number, stating age, 
breast measurement and length of back, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


The circular bretelles 





A useful little dress for every-day wear. 
construction and is readily laundered. 


Drawings by Bessie Collins Pease 





If made of linen, chambray or gingham this is a suit- 
able and serviceable little model for play-days. 


O. 1671.— Patterns for this little boy’s suit with 

knickerbocker trousers can be supplied in 
three sizes: 3, 4 and 5 years. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 16 cents, post-free. Size 4 years re- 
quires 4% yards 27-inch, 358 yards 36-inch, or 
2% yards 44-inch material. Order by number, 
Stating age, breast measurement and length of back, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, in- 
closing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





This one-piece dress would be pretty made of pink or 
blue chambray with a tucked yoke of white. 


O. 2100.— Patterns for this girl’s and little 

girl’s one-piece dress, with high or round neck 
and full-length or short sleeves, can be supplied 
in five sizes: 4 to 12 years. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 8 years 
requires 54% yards 27-inch, 4% yards 36-inch, or 
3% yards 44-inch material. Order by number, 
Stating age, breast measurement and length of 
back, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 





O. 1655.— Patterns for this child’s one-piece 

dress, closed at the left side, and with sleeves 
in two lengths, can be supplied in four sizes: 3, 4 
5 and 6 years. Price, including Guide- ae 15 
cents, post-free. Size 4 years ro ge 3% yards 
27-inch, 3% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 42-inch 
material. Order by number, stating age, breast 
measurement and length of back, from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 
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Better 
for the Baby 
Better. 
for the Mother 


For the bed in sickness, 
and for baby’s crib, to pro- 
tect the bedding and mattress 

from moisture, there is 
nothing so good as STORK 
WATERPROOF SHEETING. 


$1.00 and $1.50 per yard. 

The STORK Ba Garments 
made from STORK Sheeting 
protect the baby, protect his 
clothes and save dhocounions and 

work, and may ‘save colds and 

Lisease. STORK Pants, 5c. 

STORK Catch-all Bib, 50c. 
STORE Pisin Bib, 25c. STORK 
Diaper Bag, 50c. 

Rubberless, and does not grow 
clammy, or "crack, or sweat, or 
irritate the tenderest skin. 

Dainty. White. Light. Sanitary. 
Durable. Easily Cleansed. LNSIST on 


‘STORK’ 


TRADE MARK 


SHEETING 


Waterproof 
and ‘‘STORK’’ Waterproof Baby Garments 


Buy from your dealer, or if you cannot ob- 
tain STORK Goods from him, write to us. 
F useful sample of the STORK 
ree Sheeting, Baby Sponge Bag (also 
booklet) if you will mention your dry 
goods dealer's name. 


THE STORK COMPANY, Dept. A-1, Boston, Mass. 


(Also manufacturers of the “STORK” 
Absorbent Diapers.) 











A child's foot, above all things, needs freedom 
shoes bind the delicate muscles, interfere with the circula 
tion and prevent symmetrical growth 

The Coward Shoe allows free play to the child's toes, 
supports the ankle and arch, and fits smoothly without 


pressure or chafing. Shoes built on same lines for adults 


THE 


Coward 


“Good Sense” 


Shoe 





Sold nowhere else. 
For Men, Women and Children 


JAMES S. COWARD, 76°2%4 Greenwich 5 


Ordinary 


Warren 8t., New York City” 


Send for Catalogue 


Mail Orders Filled 





Summer 


Dress 
Goods 





2 


iE 2 You Can Dress Well 







150 Samples 


of High Grade Wash Dress Fab- 
rics for Summer Wear Will Be 


SENT FREE 


if you send a 2 cent stamp to pay postage. 


and Save 3 in Cost 


Direct 
> from the 


Mills 


Our samples are in great variety, showing the materials in 
white and the latest fashionable colorings. 


We sell one yard or 
more as you may desire. 


We pay all delivery charges on orders 
from east of the Mississippi River, and will refund your money if 
you are not satisfied. 
Send stamp for samples and get bur premium offer of shirt- 
waist and dress material free for sending us club orders. 


EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY, 31 Union Square, New York 








& 


FOR AMAT AMA 
in our catalog No. 2 FOR AMATEUR T You can have it for a 
postal. Write for it to-day, POSTPALD 
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THE CREST TRADING CO. 
20B Witmark Building, New York 


EVERYTHING | 


f Tam Bones, 
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Two Waists for One Price 


(Patent Applied For) 


No: 70 X 260. “ The Perfect Waist,” a beautiful and 
artistic model, is practically two waists in one. It can be con- 
verted instantly from a waist with high neck and lowg sleeves 
like the top illustration to a waist with short sleeves and low 
neck as shown in the lower illustration, as the collar, shield and 
cuffs are detachable, being fas- 






























This Cut tened with invisible buttonhole 
Shows the 7 see i Seon i. ys 
. is clever and popular style is 
High Neck entirely original with us. The 
and material is a superior quality 

I ¢ Si of white lawn. ‘The front of 


the waist is beautifully finished 
with insertions of German 
al. lace, cluster of pin 
tucks and French tucking. 
Collar, shield and sleeves 
are trimmed 
to miatch. 
Pleated 
and open 
back. 
Sizes 
32 to 44 
bust 
meas- 
ure. 
Introductory 
price 


This Ideal 
Waist is 
made of a 
fine sheer 
quality of 
white lawn, 
with entire 
front hand- 
somely de- 
signed with 

a dainty im- 
ported Swiss 
embroidery in 

a variety of 
pretty patterns, 
and yraduated 
side pleats. Has 
the new %-length 
sleeves and attached 


collar which is lace Write 


ne, to-day 
to 44 bust measure. for our 
Our special price Catalogue 
$1 00 —sent free 
. upon 
application. 
ACTY #1 ITSELF 
— a 
SIEGE PERG --::. 
pruned 
Houses ani 


“NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 














THE PRETTIEST 
HANDKER- 
CHIEFS 


The prettiest handkerchiefs sold in the United 
States are the PULLLMAN ALL-PURE IRISH 
LINEN HANDKERCHIEPS. Besides being 
the prettiest they are the best values, giving 
PURE LINEN at reasonable prices. 

To protect the public against cotton-mixtures 
a0 often sold as finen, 


Pullman 


Linen Handkerchiefs 
Bear the Label shown above 


INSIST on getting handkerchiefs with this 
label. If your dealer does not carry them, write us, 
giving his name, and we will see that you are 
supplied through him with the best and prettiest 
handkerchiefs your money will buy. 

FREE on request—a book showing how to make 
pretty and useful things from handkerchiefs. 


JOHN PULLMAN & CO. 
513-515-517 Broadway New York City 


Manufacturers and Importers of Irish Linen 
Handkerchiefs since 1835. 











Shirtwaist Slips 


Made of fine lawn in Blue, Pink, White, 
Nile and Lavender. Price 50 cents. 


Mailed to any address 
on receipt of price. 
FRE Our complete 

catalogue, 


showing hundreds of 
beautiful designs in 
undermuslins. 








PRISCILLA 
UNDERMUSBLIN CO. 


16th Street 
Springfield, Mass. 
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100 for $3.50 


EDDING "oe: 


100 50c; ~ case 75c. Monogram | 
Visiting ( Cards ition. Write for samples, 
133 N. Tremont Street, Boston. 





INVITATIONS 
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New Little Things for Spring 


By Abby E. Underwood 





An Embroidered White Linen Parasol with 
Inset Lace Motifs 





Green Linen Parasol Trimmed with 
Fringed Linen 







Pink Silk Bolero with 
Lace and Embroidery 


O. 2355.— Patterns for 
this shirred wrap, with 
the stole collar in two 
lengths, can be supplied in 
three sizes: 32, 36 and 40 
V/ inches bust measure, 





Bolero of Irish Crochet Combined with 
White Linen 


N?2: 2354.— Patterns for this bolero jacket, with 
or without the collar and small cuffs, can be 
supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. 
Size 36 requires 34% yards 22- 
inch, 2 yards 36-inch, or 1% 
yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating bust measure, 
from the dealerin your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 10 cents, post-free. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 
22-inch, 24 yards 36-inch, or 1% 
yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating bust measure, 
from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








Linen Hat with Valenciennes 
Lace and an Embroidered Design 





Sailor Hat of Blue or White Linen 


‘ - 0,2358.— Patterns for this li ie 
Embroidered in White N ar gas ne. 808 


hat, with shirred or plaited crown, 
can be supplied in one size. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post- 
free. It requires 1 yard 18-inch all- 
over embroidery, or 1% yards 27- inch, 
or 1 yard 36-inch material, and 3% 
yards of ribbon. 


O: 2363.—Transfer patterns for 
the embroidery on this hat can be 
supplied. Price, 15 cents, post-free. 


O. 2357.—Patterns for this lin- 

gerie hat can be supplied in.one 
size. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
10 cents, post-free. It requires % 
yard 18-inch all-over embroidery, or 
% yard 27-inch or 36-inch material, 
and 4 yards of ribbon. 


N°: 2362.—Transfer patterns for 

the embroidery on this hat can be 
supplied. Price, 15 cents, post-free. Order either pattern for hat or em- 
broidery by, number, from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 


Order either pattern for hat or em- 
broidery by number, from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Princesse Front of Hand-Worked 
Linen for a Linen Frock 


O. 2356.— Patterns for this stole 

collar in two lengths, to be slipped 
over the head or closed at the back, 
can be supplied in one size. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post- 
free. Long stole requires 1% yards 
18-inch all-over lace or embroidery, 
or 1% yards 27-inch or 36-inch mate- 
rial, and 6% yards 3%-inch lace or 
embroidered edging; for shorter 
length, 1% yards 18-inch all-over 
lace or embroidery, or 14% yards 27- 
inch or 36-inch material, and 34 yards 
3%-inch lace or embroidered edging. 
Order by number, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Of Embroidered Linen and 
Coarse Lace 





A Walking- 
Pump, a House 
Shoe, and an 
Embroidered 
White Linen 
Shoe - 


Jacket of Flowered Taffeta with 
Plaited Frills of Plain Taffeta 


Blouse of All-Over Embroidery with 
Lace Insertion 
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Fit and Fitness 
in Women’s Regals 


HE style and fi/ of your Regal shoes 
are the result of correct patterns, a 
true model and a specially designed 

last, —and they’ re dué/t inéothem by honest 

workmanship. That’s Why the shape and 
fitting that suit you in the first place s/ay 
until the shoes are worn out. 


The wear that your Regals give you comes not 
only from clean, close-fibered, flexible, oak-tanned 
leathér in the soles, but a careful “ balance ” of 
every part—the vamp, selected according to the 
thickness of the sole; the top, that matches the 
weight of the vamp; the lining, that matches them 
both;— the flexibility and weight'and strength of 
every square inch of material rightly proportioned 
all through. 


Whatever Regal style you may select, you can count 
on its being the very perfection of fit and fitness. 


22 dainty new styles in Women’s Regals — most of them 
cannot be duplicated by other manufacturers before July — 
and QUARTER SIZES to make the fitting sure ! 


New Spring Style-Book 
Ready 


Send for it! All the news ofall the 
new styles — photo- 
graphs, descriptions 
and diagrams. Free! 
Tells how to buy 
Regals by mail and 
why you're sure of 
perfect fit. 
Personal atten- 
tion to every order 
and your money 
back if we make 
a mistake, 

























Kenmore $4: 


Style 14 WT 2 
(as illustrated) 


This Kenmore model 
has all*the dash and ele- 
gance of a made-to-order shoe. 
Made of the finest genuine Imported 
Patent Leather, Blucher-cut, Cuban heel. 








Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, anywhere in 
the United States, and all points covered by the Parcels 
Post System, for 25 cents extra to cover delivery charges. 


oo 50 We maintained our uniform $3.50 price .00 
= = 


as long as possible in the hope that 
the present high cost of materials 
would ultimately decrease to a normal point; but there is 
now no apparent likeliliood of that outcome and consequently 
there has been just one of two things for us to do: either 
to stop making some lines of Regal Shoes or else charge a 
price increased sufficiently to balance their increased cost. 
From the very beginning we have consistently built into 
every pair gf Regatshoes the best materials suited to that par- 
ticular stylé—an (we shall never change that policy. We 
guarantee that in every Regal model, whether $3.50 or $4.00, 
you will get absolutely the best materials suited to that style. 


REGAL SHOE CO., Inc. ) 
MAIL-ORDER DEPT. : BOSTON, MASS., 703 Summer St. 


Factory, East Whitman, Mass., Box 922. 
sit .catts 8 San Francisco, Cal., 820 Mafket St. 
{sam Fras Eng., E. e., 97 Cheapside, 
corner Lawrence Lane. 


“Regal Stes 
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Guaranteed 


Taffeta Silk Petticoats 
Elegant—Modish—Durable 


The first and only Taffeta Silk Gar- 
ment ever offered under this absolute 
and binding Guarantee. 


‘* If the silk in this garment should Split 
or Crack within Three Months 
from date of purchase; we Agree 
to replace it with a new. petticoat.’’ 

Lots of articles are stamped ‘‘ Guaranteed. ’’ 

The S. H. & M. Guaranteed Silk Petticoats 


are actually guaranteed,—a legally binding 
agreement going with each garment. 


A postal brings you our descriptive booklet 


** Petticoat Points’’ 


containing valuable information regarding silk 
and its care. 


THE STEWART, HOWE & MAY CO. 
320 Mercer Street, New York 
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Strongest stockings 
for children 


No weak spots— knees, heels 
and toes reinforced with stout- 
est Irish linen thread and made 
practically ea 


Line Heels 


make NoMend Hin ll pent 
three times as long as o 
nary stockings and save all 
the time and labor you waste 
in constant darning. 
Get NoMend at your 
dealer's. If he can't supply 
you, send us his name and ad- 


dress and 25 cents for sample pair, or 6 pairs for $1.50. 
Write today for NoMend free booklet. 


Laubach Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia 
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This picture 
shows the con- 
structionofa 
Wiss Shear 
Blade —a frame 
“RL pliable, 
tough, proof 
against break- 
age, a plate of. 
the finest crucible 
“ME steel that will 
take a razor edge 
and hold it forever. 
When these two 
are welded. together 
under tremendous pres- 
sure, you get a Wiss 
“Stielweld”’ Blade. Two 
such blades are joined and 
adjusted so that their edges 
match to a hair’s breadth 
from heel to point. Result — 
a pair of Wiss ‘Stielweld”’ 
Shears that are used as the stand- 
ard of perfection by tailors and 
dressmakers everywhere. 
They cost you no more than ordinary 
shears, but cost more /o make than any 
other shear on the market. 


If your dealer cannot show you the name Wiss 
stamped on the blade, go to another store or send 


direct to us. 
sw 4504, 























All shears stamped thus [2 
are guaranteed to give satisfac- 


tion. If for any reason they 
fail, your dealer will exchange NEWARK N.J. 
them free of charge or we will. U.S.A. 

6é ° ” 
Our Book, “Pointed Sharpness 


tells all about good shear-making; illustrates, de- 
scribes, and gives prices of 150 styles of shears and 
scissors designed for all kinds of work. 


J. WISS & SONS CO. 
15-39 Littleton Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


[REASONS WHY) 
Braid Should Be Used 
On Dresses and Skirts 


From a Lady in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Awarded Second Prize 


I use Goff’s Braid on my skirts for the 
following reasons : 
It preserves the skirt. 


It is the neatest, most durable and 
cheapest binding one can procure. 

It adds no weight to the skirt. 

It can be purchased in almost any 
shade and I can match the coloring 
of all material perfectly. 

It sheds the dust, and for this reason 
is far more sanitary than the old style 
brush or velveteen bindings to which 
everything adhered. 

It can be easily put on and every one 
can bind or rebind her own skirts. 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Have you seen the new Silko Braid? 
For sale at all dealers. 



































The Initial House 


REI S WASHABLE PATENT 
EMBROIDERY FOUNDATIONS 
Save time, cost of 
stamping, filling 
and improves 
appearance of 
work 1004, giving 
a most beautifu , 
Raised Hand Embroidery effect. 
Can be washed, boiled and ironed. 
The “STITCHON” is the only substi- 
tute for a hand embroidered letter. 
Superior in quality and finish. 





, 
REIS No bulkiness or straggling 
66 ° 9 threads on under side. Posi- 
tively will not ravel. In Old 
English and Script letters only. 
REGISTERED See trade mark is plainly 


EMBROIDERED LETTE: printed on each card. 
" Rs Embroidered “ Stitchon’’ Em- 
Dlems, silk or cotton, iu red, white, light or navy blue, or black. 
25, 50 and 75 cents per set. Illustra- 
tion herein is 6, % and 1-16 respect- 
ively of actual sizes. 

All our goods guaranteed 
FAST COLOR 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us his name and we will see 
you get them. Write for our free 
illustrated booklet ‘“‘ The 

* Send 2c. stamp ani we 

will mail you sample of Foundation 
letter. Mention letter you wish. 


G. REIS & BRO. 


636 Broadway New York City 


aiacnea Waxed Paper 


for preserving jellies, cakes, bread, pastry, per 
lard, sandwiches, meats, candies, for picnics, outings, 
children’s luncheons, aud for general household use. 
Eminent Chemist’s analysis proves it absolutely pure. 


Sold in House Furnishing Departments of Depart- 
ment Stores. Write to-day for sample. It is FREE. 


National Wax and Paper Mig. Co., 199 Franklin 8t., New York 











Conducted by Mrs. Ralston 


be gained with ordinary braids in combination 
with 
| Trimmings thus made are not only unique but 
| they are a great deal less 

costly than the wide, 
| fancy trimmings, braids 
and medallions bought by 
the yard. 

The trimmings on this 
page, designed by Clara 
L. Taylor, are worked in 
inexpensive silk braids, 
sewed down with em- 
broidery silk. They are 
suitable for trimming the 
new little coats and the 
coat and skirt suits in 
woolandsilk. The same 
idea, however, can be de- 
veloped in the cotton and 
linen braids and tapes, 
sewing them down with 


Design in soutache 
braid, sewed down 


any of the well-recom- with French knots. 
mended mercerized 
threads. Such trimmings will be most effective on 


suits of linen in both white and colors. 





Every alternate scallop is buttonhole-stitched; 
the centre of the braid is outline-stitched. 





Narrow Hercules braid sewed down with sim- 
ple cross-stitches in contrasting color. 





A fancy braid run with a silk stitch parallel 
to the coarse thread of the braid. 





A braid in fancy weave sewed down with clus- 
ters of French knots. 





An application of draw-braid, turned to forma 
design, and sewed down with French knots. 


V 
) 


AAANN 
WAN 





Hercules braid worked along the edges in out- 
line stitch and groups of French knots. 





Each scallop is sewed down with a single 
French knot worked in two colors. 





Two rows of braid sewed down with French 
knots, and connected with zigzag stitches. 





A fancy braid sewed down with French knots 
in groups of three. 
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| | T IS surprising what really elaborate effects may 


French knots and other fancy stitches. | 





KAB 





CORSE Io 


HAVE 
NO BRASS EYELETS 


As Fits The Corset— 
So Fits The Gown 


The illustration drawn from life, shows one of the most 
fashionable spring gowns over a KABO corset. 

The principal style characteristics, the coming season, 
can be more properly portrayed by wearing a KABO 
model, as upon the corset alone depends the most essential 
features. 

In grace, beauty of outline, comfort and pliability KABO 
Corsets are unexcell 

The KABO models, | moreover, represent the most mod- 
ern ideas in corset modes. 


FREE 


Toany lady who will write us, giving name of her 
dealer and style of corset she is now wearing, accom- 
panied by 2c. stamp for postage, we will send FREE 
a set of KABO chen and tape needles, very useful 
for drawing ribbons through beading of chemises, 
corset covers and other women's accessories without 
crushing, and avoiding inconvenience of using hairpin. 




















. 665 Made of Coutil; white and drab, 18-36 . $1.00 
Same in Batiste, No. 667, white only. 

. 711 Made of Coutil; white and drab, 18-36. 1.50 
Sane in Batiste, No. 714, 18-30, white 
only. 

. 1042 Made of Coutil; white only, 18-30... 2.00 | 
Same in Batiste, No. 1047, white only. | 

vo. 1044 Madeof French Coutil;white only,18-30 2.50 

Same in Batiste, No. 1049, white only. | 

. 1045 Madeof French Coutil;whiteonly,18-30 3.50 | 


Same in Batiste, No. 1051, white only. } 


The styles indicated above are the models to be_ | 
worn with the new gowns. 


Our Style Book illustrating many more mailed} 
FREE to any one, for the asking. | 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


KABO CORSET CO. 


| 

if 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 1 
218 Monroe Street 698 Broadway | 
} 
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ane Children 
Stylishly Clothed 








specially designed by 


business. 


With the Aid of Our 


gloves, undergarments and 


of age. 
the illustrations and descriptions, patrons 


Address Dept. 1 


Caution: 











in appropriate and becoming wearing apparel, 
the Liliputian Bazaar, 
who make the outfitting of children their sole 


New Spring Catalogue 


parents may select proper clothing, hats, shoes, 
furnishings for In- 
fants, Children, Misses and Youths under 18 years 
Its pages show the newest styles and from 


at a distance may make their selections with the 
same confidence as if purchasing ‘at the counters. 


60-62 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 


We have no branch stores 





Our Spring Catalogue 


living Sent for 4 cts, postage. 

It contains over 1,000 attractive illus- 
trations and describes more than 
20,000 items. The newest fabrics and 
choicest materials, with many distinct- 
ive novelties of our own creation. 


and employ no agents 











“DWIGHT 
ANCHOR” 


is the name, and below is the trade-marked 
brand found on all the best quality 


Sheets ana Sheeting 


Look for the name and anchor on every 
finished sheet, pillow case, or piece of sheet- 
ing that you purchase. 
Send postal, cord for aus Fisle hoskles | * Sheet- 
ing Facts."’ It's full of helpful information. 
DWIGHT MFG. CO., NEW YORK 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
“The Perfume 


of Royalty" 


A handsome little book, telling about 
the many imitations and also the way 
to identify the genuine 


Johann Maria 
Farina Cologne 


See carefully that the label reads: 
**Gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz,’’ and 
that the name of Schieffelin & Co. ap- 
pears in red. Send for book to-day. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 
Pleating and Button Making 0%) Gruss: 


Pleat 1c. a yd. according to width —5 in. 5c.,etc. Ruching 5c. 

per yard, any width. Pinking lc. Buttons made any size to match 

your dress goods. Ivory rims 25c. to 40c. a doz., rimless 10c. to 25c. 
SIMPSON & CO., 25 Clinton Avenue N., Rochester, N. Y. 
































The “ Like-tortoise shell” hair pin. Smooth 
odorless and antiseptic. Sold in sealed 


5c 


Shell, amber and black colors. Coarse imitations are 
plentiful — demand “ Red Cross"’ hair pins or send ff 
your order direct to | 


12 to a box — 


regulation size, 


| boxes by dealers every where. 
J 
| 
j 


E. & J. BASS, Broadway, NEW YORK 
FREE — Hairdress Booklet 












WHITCOMB’S = 
“Flexsole’ SHOE 


The most comfortable 
shoe for WOMEN ever 
made. Soft, flexible, per- 
fect-fitting and handsome for 
the house or street. No seams, 
no tacks, no lining to wrinkle. 
Very durable. Sent postpaid. 


Lace $3.00 Button $3.25 
Oxfords $2.50 
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Hand made and all widths, A to EE. 
Send outline sole of foot and state size 
shoe worn. Perfect fit guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


Eastern Shoe Company 
198 Broadway, Beverly, Mass. 







Agents 
Wanted Everywhere 
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NEW MUSIC 


Our beautifully illus- 
trated book, which 
we send free on request, 
makes selection an 
easy matter, as it con- 
tains full-page extracts 
from the latest instru- 
mental and vocal music. 
Write for a copy to-day. 


“Happy Heine” 
Two-Step—An ex- 
ceptionally bright and 
catchy two-step by 
the composer of that 
world-wide success 
“Creole Belles.” 
Favorite German yodle 
songs furnished the 
theme for “Happy 
Heine.” Splendid for 
dancing and easy to 
play. 


“ Dear Old Dixie Land ’’—A 
new and beautiful descrip- 
tive ballad —tells a pretty 
story, and the melody is 
superb. 

“Hey Rube’’—A lively 
two-step, as the name sug- 


err just out. 

. da Two-Step” — 
Easy ragtime with a great 
trio — try it 

“Shoulder Straps" — The 
best military march pro- 
duced in recent years. 

‘Spirit of Love"’ — Pretty 
and dreamy waltzes, as the 
name implies. 

" of "16""—A rat- 
tling good two-step by the 
composer of “Dolly 
Dimple." 

* Peac and Cream "’ two- 

} step — Ragtime modified 


— rr" HR tao wm ar es SS 


— easy to play. 
* Juliette"’— One of our 
latest and most likeable 


two-steps. 

** Double Trouble’ —A char- 
acteristic two-step that we 
know will please. 








[SAPPY HEINE 


If your dealer cannot supply we will ill your 
order for any of this music, --- Ry By at 


25 CENTS PER COPY, 6 FOR $1 


“* Zira’’— Don't fail to se- 
cure a copy of this new and 
charming intermezzo. 

* Boap Suds "—As different 
asthename from otlier two- 
steps — will make a“ hit." 

“ Cheyenne" (Shy Ann) — 
Something new, a cowboy 
song ; one of the best vocal 
numbers we have pub- 
lished this year. 

“Mistletoe Waltzes” — 
Charming melody and just 4 
the right rhythm. 

* "--A new two-step 
by one of the best writers 
of popular music. 

Love is King’ Waltzes — 
Beautiful, swinging 
melody —a popular dance 


number. 

“Red Riding Hood” 
Waltzes — Latest composi- 
tion by J. T. Hall, the 
“American Waltz King,” 
writer of ‘* Wedding of the 
Winds,’ “ Adlyn,"’ etc. 

“The Giggler’’— Include 
this in your order if you 
want an excellenttwo-step. 


OUR LATEST SONGS —* Take Me Home with You "— 
“* Jessamine '’—** Down by the Old Village Green ""—"* Rag- 


heart "’ (bass song) —"* Down in Lovers’ Lane "— There 


time Jap"’—* Dreamy Eyes"’"—* The Sea is My Sweet- 
f is a Time and Place for Everything" (coon song) — 


** Fancies 


(high class ballad)—** Good-Bye, Maggie 


Rod"—* Go'way, Mr. Crocodile" (coon song) —‘Adele 


i 
F Doyle *'—"* My Irish Daisy "—** Mid the Fields of Golden 


Ritchie's Love Song.” 


CK’S CLASSICAL FOLIO, 27 complete standard 


a by the greatest music masters, 
O86 


ONG FOLIO 
STAR DANCE FOLIO 
WHITNEY-WARNER 


No. 2, postpaid, 49e. 


No. 5, postpaid, 49e¢. 
MANDOLIN 


FOLIO No. 3 for 


Piano, Guitar, First and Second Mandolin, each book, 25c. 


THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING CO. 


JEROME H. REMICK & CO., Props. 


21 WHITNEY-WARNER BLDG. 
a 2 ee ee) ee ee | 


, 


2 


DETROIT, MICH. ° 
oO > 


| medium and large. 








and October. 


Special Offer 





ust out. 


DoYou Embroider? 


Home Needlework Magazine, the Authority on Home 
Decoration, Dress Embroidery and Things Fashion- 
ible, is published quarterly, in January, April, July 
Price 50 cents a year 
April number, just out, containing the latest ideas for 
pretty summer things, linen coats, lingerie hats, em- 
woidered parasols, waists, chemisettes, belts, fancy 
jackets, children’s pique coats and hats, babies’ slippers 
and shoes, new handkerchiefs, 
broidery, dress garnitures, centerpieces and scarfs in 
Cluny lace, second lesson on home millinery, twenty- 
three designs on Colored Plates. 


To new subscribers onl 
cents we will send this 

Hat design stamped on finest lawn ready for working, and 
will send you the last January number free and enter your 
ubscription paid for one year to begin with the April issue, 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 


\__ Florence Publishing Co., 8 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. 


Begin with the 


new Copenhagen em- 


for 65 
ingerie 


Write to-day. 
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form " and elegant ap 
Street and in society.—. 


woman writing for it. 


don’t fin 


Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific 
rment of the kind ever invented. 
Combines solid comfort and ease with “fine 
arance in the home, on the 
ways drapes evenly in front 
and back — no bulkiness — no <iraw-strings — no lacir 
— no ripping or hasting.— Can be worn 
We make “ Fine-Form Maternity Skirts "’ in several 
styles, from a variety of goods, and at prices lower than 
you can buy the material and have them mace at home 
Illustrated Book—* Fine- 
kirt "’—It's FREE to every 
Tells all about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material and cost. 
physicians, dressmakersand users. 10 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, send us simply your 
normal waist measure and length of skirt desired 
and wewill makethe garment to your order. 
you get ey it on, wear it ten days, and if 
4 it exactly as represented 
back and we will cheerfully refand every cent 
"a Write to-day for our Fine Book. Adciress; 


mae & Williams Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
M'f'rs of the Famous B & W Line of Skirts. 


FREE perm ssc 


of great 
interest to 


the year sound. 


Gives opinions of 
Free Trial. 


When 
you 
» send it 









































Mysterious Skull! 





Great fun! 


paid, 


FREE 





Shines in the dark with a fear- 
some blue light! Funny ghost! Price 165¢ post- 
ewillsend our newillustrated catalog 
of Magic, Tricks, Illusions etc. containing hun- 
dreds of tricks, accessories, etc., absolutely 
WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 

THE CREST TRADING CO. 
208 Witmark Building, New York 
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| by corresponding age size. 








HOW TO MEASURE 
FOR PATTERNS 


| 

N ORDERING pat- | 
terns it is most im- 
portant that the 
measurements 


| 






should 
be taken according to | 
our method, to secure 
| 
| 





a good fit, so here 
are a few words 
on the subject, 
with accompany- 
ing illustration 
and tables. 


Ladies’ Patterns 
HEN ordering 
coats, waists, etc., 
be governed entirely by 
the bust measurement. 
Take the bust measure- 
mert moderately tight 
over the dress, placing 
tape around the body 
well up across the 
back, so as to cross 
the lower part of the 
shoulder-blades and 
over the fu//est part of | 
the bust. 
In ordering skirt patterns, give both waist and | 
hip measurements, never selecting a pattern on 
which either measurement is too small. Take the 
waist measurement tightly around the smallest part 
of the waist, and take the hip measurement loosely 
around the hips, five inches below the waist-line. 





DRAWN BY HELEN KOUES 





Lapiges' WAIST LADIES’ SKIRT 








PATTERNS PATTERNS 
Bust Waist Waist | Hip 
| | 
Inches Inches Inches Inches 
32 | 3g 20 37 
24 | 24 22 39 
36 25 24 42 
38 26% 26 45 
40 28 | 28 48 
42 30 30 st 
44 | 32 32 | 54 
46 34 | «4 | 57 
48 36 oe ee 





Patterns for sleeves are cut in three sizes — small, 
Small sleeves are suitable for 
thirty-two and thirty-four inches bust measure, 
medium for thirty-six and thirty-eight, and large 
sleeves for forty, forty-two and forty-four. 


Girls’ Patterns 


> 
ARIATION in the size of girls of the same age 
makes it necessary in selecting patterns to be 
governed entirely by the bust, waist and hip meas- 
urements, never selecting a pattern on which either 
is too small. Girls’ measurements should be taken 
in the same way as for ladies’ patterns and ordered 





Gircs’ WaISsT GirRts’ SKIRT 

















PATTERNS PATTERNS 
— Mas St ncaa ae ee 
Age Size | Bust Waist | Hip 
Years Inches Inches Inches 
| 
4 «| 30 2% | 35% 
16 | 32 25 | 37 
17 34 25% | 39 
18 36 26 | 41 
! 








Children’s Patterns 
HE variation in the sizes of children of the same 
age makes it necessary in selecting patterns to 
be governed entirely by the bust or breast measure- 
ment and length of back, and to order corresponding 
age size, never using a pattern on which either 
measurement is too small. Take the bust measure- 
ment moderately tight over the dress, placing the 


tape around the body close up under the arms, well | 


up across the back, so as to cross the lower part of 
the shoulder-blades and over the fullest part of the 
bust. Take the length of the back from the point 
where the garment should come at the back of the 
neck down the centre of the back to the waist-line. 














GIRLS Boys 
————— —_—____— 
| Length Length 
aoe Bust | _ of ge Breast | of 
| Back | } ack 
Years | Inches | Inches || Years | Inches | Inches 
% 21 8% 4%] (ot 8% 
I 21% 8% r | 2%} 8% 
2 1 9 2 | | 
3 | 22%) M% 3 224 | %% 
4} 23 | 9 4 3. | § 
5 234 | © 5 234| mM 
6 | 24%] 10 6 24% | 10 
7 25 | 10% || 7 25% | 10% 
* 6 | w if 8 26% | 11% 
Si @  & 10 28 | 12% 
12 | 30 13 12 20% | 13 
oe | | 14 30% | 14 
| 16 32 1554 








The New Style Book 


ND now about our spring Style Book—the 
most complete thing of its kind ever published 
—a fact that is appreciated by our readers, how- 
ever, if we are to judge by the ever-increasing de- 
mand for it. It not only has more than thirteen 
hundred illustrations, including all the designs 
shown in THE JOURNAL, as well as many others, 
but some entirely new features, such as the adapta- 
tion of patterns, showing how the trimmings may be 
varied to suit individual taste. Articles on the new 
materials are more than helpful. Never before has 
any book given the season’s fabrics as this one, tell- 
ing of the newest weaves and combinations, and 
showing by samples what will be most worn. We 
are sure you want to know that it is ready for you; 
and though there is a large edition it is limited. 
Price, ¢wenty-five cents, postpaid. Order of your 
local dealer, or send price to the Pattern Bureau, 





THE LapigEs’ HoME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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COPYRIGHTED 


DAME FASHION has decreed that the soft finished, lustrous satin is to be 
the popular lining for Spring Suits and Jackets. 

Belding’s ‘‘Yardwide’’ Guaranteed Satin makes the lining question an 
easy one to solve—it is economical, full yardwide and has the two essential 
qualities —lustre and durability —that go into the make-up of a good satin. 

Belding’s ‘‘ Yardwide’’ Guaranteed Satin in all the fashionable shades is 


sold by the leading dealers at 


$1.00 per yar 


Belding’s ‘‘Yardwide’’ Guaranteed Satin stamped on the back of every yard is a 
certificate of merit from America’s leading Silk Manufacturers. 

If your dealer does. not have Belding’s ‘“‘Yardwide’’ Guaranteed Satin write to us, 
mentioning his name, and we will furnish you samples 
and color card, with the name of a dealer near you 


where our goods may be purchased. 


The 1 di 


£. 


turers of Ladies’ Cloaks and Suits in 





the United States are to-day lining their garments with 
GUARANTEED SATIN; 
every garment so lined bears this label, which is a guarantee 
of satisfactory wear or a new lining without charge. LOOK 
FOR THE LABEL. 


BELDING’S 


“YARDWIDE” 





A heavier quality 
at $1.25 per yard 


THIS GARMENT LINED WITH 








BELDING BROS. & CO., Silk Manufacturers 
526-528 Broadway, New York 


NOTICE: Our Quarterly Fashion Book, showing latest Paris gowns for 1906, 
mailed on receipt of 2c. You should have it. 


Monroe and Fifth Avenue, Chicago 



























DAINTY SPRING HOSIERY 
The experienced, discriminating woman purchases 


Gorden Dye Hosiery because she knows that the 


name is a guarantee of style, durability, and proper fit. 
The newest spring designs in Cottons, Gauze 
Lisle, exclusive Lace Patterns, and Embroidered 
Effects possess the same distinctive qualities of 
wear, style, and finish which have made 


Gorden Dye Hosiery so justly popular 


among well-dressed women. 


oS Pa 





Dealers who sell the best 
sell Gorden Dye Hosiery. 


If your local dealer hasn't it, send 
us his name, and we will tell you 
who does, and mail you our hand- 
some spring catalogue. 











following the quaint style of her 
try is accustomed to wearing 
the wooden sabots here 
illustrated. The carving of 
sabots forms a great part of 
the work of the Dutch shoe- 


maker. Fine American 








| \ 
The Original-The Best-Gives vy 
| proper carriage and correct straight 
front figure. Comes off only when you 
take it off. Ask your dealer for the | 
HOOKON- insist 
see that HOOKON isstamped on | 
back of pad.~ None other is | 
enuine. Take no substitute 
eware of worthless imita / 
tions Sample pair-any/ 
color-sent onreceipt of / 
Twenty-five Cents / 






























THOMSON'S 
"GLOVE- FITTING’ 


CORSETS 


have been famous throughout 
the world for models of excel- 
lency and graceful effect. This 
season we are introducing our 
latest invention, the 


NEW 
GRAND DUCHESS 


The patented feature (ilus- 
trated) Consists of a separate trans- 
verse and horizontal section. By 
this device the proper support is 
given where most needed, carry- 

"ang all excess flesh from front to 
back, preserving the flat line at 
the abdomen, and permanently 
creating in the figure a rounded 
waist and long flowing lines. 
Price $1.50 to $5 the pair. 


‘GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & 
New York Chicago San F; boa 


They are called **Glove-Fitting”* 
hecause they fitas well and feel 
as comfo le as a fine kid 
glove. 











| Wall of Troy design. 


| opening. 





The 


Burson 
WIDENED 
is 


the 
only 


hose 


shaped 
without 


Above we show the BURSON and the “ others ''"— 
turned inside out — note the difference. 

The Burson stocking is knit to shape in leg, 
ankle, heel, foot and toe without seam, corner or 
uneven thread any where. It keeps its shape. 

‘The Burson is the only stocking in the world 
thus knit. 

A new pair for every pair that eee is our 
guarantee. Prices, 25c., 35c. an 

All dealers should have the BURSON 
Lf your dealer hasn't, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 


| you make it? 


| Satin. 
| for less than a dollar a yard. 








Stockings from the Mill 


For $1.00 we will send hs prepaid, seven 
e of stockings, white, pin blue, black or tan, 
n styles for men, Women, misses or infants — or 
any assortment of these, and we include, with- 

out charge, with this purchase one sample pair of 
men's fancy half hose. If the stockings are not 
perfectly satisfactory, we return your money 

‘The store price of these stockings would be $1. 60. 

In ordering state size and color desired, also 
whether for men, women, misses or infants. 

We manufacture, dye and finish stockings in our 
own mill. You can save money by buying direct 
from us. We also make cotton feet (black or 
white) all ready to be sewed on to stocking legs. 
When ordering state whether for misses or ladies 
and give sizeof stockings. We will send you prepaid 


2 dozen pairs for $1.00 


Did you ever hear of such a bargain? If you want to 
have extra spending money, “Buy of the Makers.” 


The Home Co-operative Knitting Co., WilkesBarre, Penn. 














The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1906 


Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. 


full names and addresses. 


Correspondents should use their 


Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 


Drawings by Nina Grartello Barlow 


A Child’s Circular Coat 


I like so much your pattern 
No. 2200, of a circular-cut coat 
forachild. Will you please tell 
me if I could get it out of a deep 
circular flounce which I have now 
on a white mohair 
skirt? I shall use 
the upper part of 
the skirt for the 
sleeves. My little 
one is four. 

ANXIOUS MOTHER. 


I am glad you like the little coat. I 
see no reason why you should not be 
most successful in making one as you 


| suggest, if your flounce is really deep. 


Line it with China silk or sateen and 


| triny it with wide, satin-finished fibre 
| braid. 


If you do not fancy this braid 
a bias fold of soft taffeta or the 
mohair itself would be equally pretty. ‘The braids 
this season come with a draw thread so that you 
should have no difficulty in shaping it to carry 
out the circulareffect. Order the pattern by number 


| from the dealer in your own town, or send for it to 


the Pattern Bureau, ‘HE I.ADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, inclosing the price, 
fifteen cents. 


A Combination of Materials 


I have on hand a seven-gored plain 
voile skirt and waist, both too narrow 
for the present style, and large, baggy, 
old-fashioned sleeves, the front and 
back of the waist having small tucks. 
Also a black and white checked silk 
shirtwaist suit in the same simple style. 
Am I asking: too much in begging you 


| to suggest a way to combine these into 


one dress? I can spend three dollars 


| for trimmings. 


AN ECONOMICAL SISTER. 


I am glad to tell you that this season 
combinations of material will be seen 


| on the newest of gowns, so that we can 
| follow this fashion with old ones, too. 


If your 
dresses are in good condition rip them up, press 
over the pieces and recut your skirt over a new 


| pattern, using your silk for V-shaped pieces to add 


in each gore, covering these pieces with rows of 
half-inch cotton-back black velvet ribbon put on in 
Remodel your 
black waist by trimming it with a 
pointed yoke cut with a small V-shaped 
Make this yoke of checked 
silk. Make a stock collar and a tiny 
inset vest of thissilk. Bring silk bands 


| from this yoke, crossing them above 


a V-shaped opening filled in with the 


| silk. Turn your sleeves upside down 


and make them elbow length, finish- 
ing them with deep mousquetaire cuffs 
of the silk. Trim the yoke, sleeves 
and bands with a small Wall of 
Troy design made from narrow velvet 
ribbon. Order waist pattern No. 1826 
and skirt pattern No. 1611 from the 
dealer in your own town, or send to the 
Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, inclosing the price, fifteen cents each. 


An Inexpensive Wedding Gown 
What material would you suggest for a wedding 
gown not to cost over thirty dollars, and how would 
DRESSY. 
By al! means select white messaline 
A good quality should be had 
Make 
this up into-a Princesse or one-piece 
model, the satin formed into long box- 
plaits. The front of the waist should 
have a deep, rounded, soft chemisette 
of all-over point de Venise lace shirred 
to form tiny ruffles. A shaped, turn- 
back collar of the satin finishes the out- 
line of this chemisette. Elbow-length 
sleeves, deep, turn-back cuffs and lace 
ruffles of the same point deVenise com- 
plete this dress. Such a gown requires 
a boned foundation lining of taffeta 
throughout. Get taffeta for sixty-five 
cents a yard. Order pattern No. 2135 
from the dealer in your own town, or send to the 
Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, inclosing the price, fifteen cents. 


A Coat and Skirt Suit for a Bride 

What style of coat and skirt suit do you suggest 
for a going-away dress? I want it to be useful and 
yet very smart-looking. 

A LATE APRIL BRIDE. 

Havea short little jacket, hip-length, 
semi-fitting in the back and with a box- 
coat front. The elbow-length sleeves 
are the newest, but the regulation coat 
sleeves give the best service. Your 
skirt should be a three-piece circular 
model, the front panel of which is 
formed to make a double box-plait. 
Choose a fine-twilled dark blue serge 
and finish the neck and sleeves of the 
coat with collar and cuffs of Chinese 
blue broadcloth braided in black sou- 
tache braid, and don’t forget to adda 
tiny vest to match. A straw-colored 
hat with bluets and Chinese blue velvet would be 
attractive. Order a pattern for this coat and skirt 
from the dealer in your own town, or send to the 
Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, for coat pattern No. 1874 and skirt 
pattern No. 1947, inclosing the price, thirty cents. 


Waist for a*‘Rounded Figure 


Please select a pattern of a waist for one inclined | 


to be stout. The material is dark blue crépe de 

chine. A YounG MATRON. 
We have anexcellent pattern made with an under- 

arm side body. It isdesigned with long, simple lines, 


and the plainness is relieved with a 


trimnring of square tabs, giving a Wall 
of Troy effect on waist and sleeves. 


These are finished with groups of but- | 
tons. Blue and white crochet buttons | 


would look well. Ask the dealer in 


your own town for the pattern, or send | 


to the Pattern Bureau, THe LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, 
waist pattern No. 2285, inclosing the 
price, fifteen cents. 


When White Slippers are Necessary 


Should I wear white slippers with my | 


white wedding dress? Will it be the 

proper thing for me to have elbow-length sleeves if 
I wear gloves? AGNES. 

It is essential that your slippers be white with a 

white gown. By all means have the elbow or half 

sleeves. It is the fashionable length of sleeve for 

plain or dressy use and also for coats and street wear. 


Length of Skirts This Spring 

What will be the fashionable length 
for dress skirts this spring and sum- 
mer ? A COUNTRY READER. 


The walking-skirts will be about two 


inches and a half from the ground, the 
house-gown just touching, anda dressy 
evening gown, or a handsome one for 
a wedding, of silk, net or any soft 
material, from three to five inches on 
the ground. 


A Lace Shoulder Cape 


I am the unhappy possessor of a | 


half-good lace gown too worn to re- 
model. I also have a new plain black 
taffeta shirtwaist suit. 


it is too plain, I fear. Can I combine the lace in 
some way for the occasion ? DILEMMA. 


You can make the best use of your lace gown by | 
cutting up the good portion of it into a dressy little | 
shoulder cape and lining it with China silk or 


knife-plaited chiffon. 
of the collar and this cape with two- 
and-a-haif-inch-wide knife-plaitings of 
the remnants of your lace. Knuife- 
plaited Brussels net or taffeta would 
look equally pretty, and a very dress, 


finish can be given by adding tie-ends | 
Wear this over | 


of gilt tissue ribbon. 
your shirtwaist suit or with a dressy 
white waist and your black skirt, and 
you will be equipped for any dress-up 
occasion. Ask the dealer in your own 
town for this pattern, or send to the 


Pattern Bureau, THE LApigs’ HOME | 


JOURNAL, Philadelphia, for pattern 
No. 1983, inclosing the price, ten cents. 


The Widow’s Bonnet and Veil 

Is it considered correct for a recently-bereaved 
widow to wear a hat instead of a bonnet, and are 
silk veils in good taste ? Mas. M. P. C. 


The fashion has changed so in these days that it | 
Hats | 


is the exception to see a mourning bonnet. 
with veils are worn in first mourning. Silk veils 
have almost entirely taken the place of 
crape veils; they are lighter in weight 
and less expensive and have the advan- 
tage of not getting shabby so quickly. 


The New “Pony Coat” 


Kindly explain to me what is meant 
by a ‘*‘ pony coat.” EMMA. 


! 
It is a new spring style, being a very | 


short semi-fitting or box coat reaching 


only to the turn of the hips, and some- | 


times made even shorter. 


Length of a Wedding Veil 
Please inform me how much tulle is 


required for a wedding veil, and how | 


long it should be. INQUIRER. 


The quantity of tulle required depends upon the 
length of the veil. Two yards and a quarter is 
ample for the average bride who wears a skirt of 
round length or moderate train; three yards and a 
half is required for the extra longtrain. The length 
of veil should measure from the top of the head to 
the bottom of the train, and three-quarters of a yard 

extra is necessary if a face veil is 
added. 


Material for New Sleeves 


I turn to you in my perplexity, feel- 
ing confident that you can help me. 
In cutting out my new waist of dark 
red cashmere I made a mistake and 
used up the material to such an extent 
that I now lack enough for sleeves. I 
cannot match it — what shall I do? 

UNFORTUNATE. 


You can remedy your mistake if you 


will purchase enough soft silk of as | 


nearly as possible the same shade as 


your cashmere and make elbow-length 
sleeves, trimming the waist with a touch of the | 


same silk. Many of even the new gowns have 
silk sleeves introduced in this way. There are a 
variety of ways that the silk can be used to trim the 
waist, such as folds put on to form tucks or made 
into narrow, fine knife-plaitings. 


Automatic Tension Release 


Philadelphia, for | 





I want to wear | 
the black taffeta to an Easter house wedding, but | 


Trim the edges | 


yar is raised the 


tension is released; 


; when lowered, 
- = | 


he te 


s restored. 


When presser | 


regular tens 


Many New 
Advantages 


For fine, fast, easy sewing, no machine 
ever made can serum the Volo— 
the newest, highest-grade sewing 
machine on the market. It is not 
an ordinary “sewing machine,” 
but a prees of mechanism con- 
structed on entirely new: lines, 
so marvelously efficient that it 
transforms sewing into mere 
pastime. The 


Sewing Machine 


has proven the lightest running 
of all machines. Its perfected 
system of bearings reduces friction 
by 80 per cent. Runs without vibra- 
tion; practically without noise. No 
work too heavy, no work too deli- 
cate for the Volo to perform fault- 
lessly. As beautifully finished as the 
finest piano. Price, $40—a third less 
than other machines. For sale by up-to- 
date dealers everywhere. 
Our special booklet explains fully 
why the Volo is superior to any ma- 
chine you ever saw or tried. Send for it. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis and New York. 











vat. Dec. 5, 1899 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER ~ 


Makes the bad figure look good and the 
good figure look better 
sw Supporter with Dress or N 
jenic, Antiseptic. Endorsed by 
pe ians, physical culturists, ladies by indi 
Ween who dress correctly know that much depends 
upon the Hose Supporter. Don’t be talked into anything 
but the ““Foster.”” If your dealer regards yoursatisfaction, 
no beens fds ll If he has only an eye to large 
its he keeps imitations. Guarantee with each 
or ofits Women, For All Wear, Price 50c. an up. 
In many styles. Af reliable dealers, or Agents for U. S. 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
514 and 516 Broadway, New York 


Send for our Booklet" Supporter Dangers.” 
It tells all about the many unknown: 
troubles of imperfect Hose Supporters. 


“ The Name is on the Buckles” 
Worn by Over a Million Women 


RB Kidman Rovder Co. Terentc, Canada (Bete Agumts er Came@ay 























PAO Nig Outings 


Are without a peer in all the ster- 
ling qualities that go to make a thoroughlyserv- 


iceable and attractive fabric. Absolutely ideal 
for all garments worn by women and children. 


Your dealer has Kimonos or can get 
them for you. Send us his address and 
ask for samples and beautiful booklet. 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 


America’s Greatest Mills. 
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Yes! Best for 
the Teeth 


This popular and professional ver- 
dict is the result of only a few years’ 
use of a really efficient and meritorious 
tooth powder. The white lustre of the 
teeth of your friends who use 


Sanitol Tooth Pudi 


is due to the combined antiseptic and oxidizing qualities found in 
Sanitol on/y. When brought in contact with tooth enamel and the tissues 
of the mouth, Sanitol off-sets every evil condition — with lasting effect. 


AT YOUR DRUGGIST 
THE SANITOL CHEMICAL LABORATORY COMPANY, ST. Louis, Mo 


Rubens 
Infant Shirt 


Made to Fit Children from 
Birth to 9 Years 








A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. ‘lake no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. Ifhe doesn't 
keep it write to us. The Kubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible toall the world. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment — 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 


half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth No Buttons No Trouble 
to mne years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 


Price-List, free. Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, Chicago 














panenigeel 





Take a thin slice of Premium Ham, dip in 
cold water, lightly dry on a cloth, broil 
quickly over a hotfire. Putin frying pan lump 
of butter and one of Silver Leaf lari sufficient 
to cover bottom of pan when melted. Break 
each egg into a saucer — slide carefully into the 
hot grease. (Cook gently till desired degree ot 
hardness is obtained. If cooked rapidly, grease 
becomes too hot and eggs will be dark around 
edges, whereas they should be milky white. 
Serve around Ham on platter, garnish with 
sprigs of parsley. (If you use ham grease for fry- 
ing eggs, they will be dark and greasy looking.) 








WON scree ee weenie 


7k 


Y You will always \ 
relish 


CREAM WHEAT 


no matter how little you want to eat. 
A dainty breakfast 


A delightful luncheon A delicious dessert 


Copyright, 1906, 
by Cream of Wheat Co 


























COLGATE & CO. | 
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DENTAL POWDER 
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You, too, would sing their praises 
if you used these 
Perfect loilet Preparations 


VIOLET TALC POWDER We couldn’t improve the Powder, so we improved 
the Box. The safest for you and your children. 












CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP More hygienic than unscented soaps, a per- 
fect combination of luxury, utility and safety. 





ANTISEPTIC DENTAL POWDER We know how to flavor this Powder so 
as to make it agreeable to the taste, and, 
at the same time, thoroughly antiseptic. 





This Year We Celebrate Our One Hundredth Anniversary 
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